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JAPHET, 

IN SEARCH 01 A FATHER. 


CHAPTER I. 

hIKF MOST OTHER CHILDREN, WHO SHOULD RE MY GOnEATHER IS 

DJ'CIUED IJY MAAIMON SO ERErOClOliS AS TO MAKE SOME NOKSJ* 

IN THE WORLD, AND RK HUNG A Fl-W DAYS AFTER I WAS BOHN — 

(’l"T DOWN IN TIME, AND TRODUrE A SCENI- 01 BLOODSHED MY 

FARl-Y IMVOI’KNSITJKS FULLY DEVELOPED BY THE CHOKE OF M\ 
fROFl-SSION. 


Tno.SE vho may. be pleased to honour 'these pages with a 
pe»'usal, will not he detained with a long I'htroductory 
histoiy of my birth, pareiiiage, and education. Tlie very 
title nnplies that, at this period of iny memoirs, 1 was 
ignoran , of the two first ; a” J it will be ;.eccs.^ary for the 
due developemeiit of my narrative, that ^ al/ow tlVem to re- 
main in the same slate of bliss ; for in the peiiisal of ’ a tale, 
as well as in t|le jiilgrimage of life, ignorance of the future 
may truly be considered as the greatest source of happiness. 
The little that was known of me at this time I will however 
narrate as concisely, and* correctly, as I am able. It 

was on the I really forf ' -t the date, and must rise from 

my chair, look for a key, a closet, and then open an 
iron safe - to hunt over a pile of papers --ii will detain you 
loo A, ng — will be sufHcient’to say '♦hat it was on a night 

• but whether the night was dark or mooiilit, or rainy 

or foggy, or cloudy or fine, or starlight, I really cannot 
tell ;‘‘but it is of no very great consequence. Well, it was 
6n a night about the hour —^'thJre -again 1 ’m przzled, it 
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might have been ter, or eleven, or twelve, or between any 
of these hours; nay, it might have been past midnight, and 
far advancing to the morning, for what 1 know to the con- 
trary. The reader must excuse an infant of there 

again I arn at a nonplus ; but we will assume of some days 
old — if, when wrapped up in flannel and in a covered 
basket, and, moreover, fart asleep at the time, he does rot 
exactly observe the state of the weather, and the time by 
tiie church clock. I nevey before was aware of the great 
importance of dates in telli..g a story ; but it is now too 
late to recover these facts, which have been sv’ei)t away 
into oblivion by the broad wing of 'I'imc. I must therefore 
just tell the little 1 do know, trusting to the rcatler’s good 
nature, and to blanks. It is as follows: — that, at the 

hour of the night the state of the weather being 

also I, an infant of a certain age was suspended 

by somebody or somebodies at the knocker of the 

Foundling Hospital. Having made me fast, the said some- 
body or somebodies rang a ])eal u])on the bell wdiich made 
the old ])orter start up in so great a hurry, that, with the 
back ol’ his hand he hit his better half a blow on the nose, 
occasioning a greal suffusion of blood from the-t ()lgan, and 
a still gi eater poiuing forth of invectives from the orj/an 
immediately below" it, 

All this having been effected by the said peal on the bell, 
the said somebody or somebodies did incontinently take to 
their heels, and disappear long before the old j)orter could 
pull his legs through his nether gannenls aifd obey the 
rude summons. At last the old man sw^ang open the gale, 
and the basket swang across bis nose ; lie w'ent in again for 
a knife and cut me down, for it w'as ciuei to hang a haliy of 
a few days old ; carried me int the lodge, lighted a candle, 
and opened the basket.' Tlf s did ‘I T»'cta])]ioiically first 
come to light. 

When be ojiened the basket 1 ojieiK'd rnv ey 's, aiu] 
although 1 did not observe; it, the old woman was standing 
at the tabfe in very light attire, sponging her nose over a 
basin. 

“ Verily, a pretty bab^^»"ith black e}es exclaimed the 
old maiifin a tremulous toice. 
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Black eyes, indeed,” muttered the old woman. I 
shall have two to-morrow.” 

Beaiit/ful black eyes, indeed ! ” continued the old man. 

I'errible black eyes, for sartain,” continued the old 
woman, as she sponged away. 

Poor thing, it must be cold,” murmured the old 

poricr.\f- . c 

Warrant I catch my death a-cold,” inutfercd the wife. 

‘ But, dear me, here’s a paper ! ” cxclaitned the old map. 

Vinegar and brown paper,’* echoed the old woman. 

. “^Addressed to the governors of the hospital,” continued 
the porter. 

nnii'c Apply to the dispenser of the hospital,” continued his 
wife. • 

And sealed,” said he. 

“ Get it healed,” sa'd she. 

The linen is good ; it must be the child of no poor 
people. Wlio knows } ” — soliloquised the old man. 

“ My poor nose ! ” exclaimed the old woman. 

1 must take it to the nurses, and the letter I will give 
to-morrow,” said the old porter, winding up his portion of 
this double soliloquy, and tottering away with the basket 
and your humble servant acroks the court-yard.. i 

“ There, it will do now,” said the old wife, wiping her 
face on a towel, and regaining her bed, in which she ivas 
soon joined by her husband, and they finished their nap 
without any further interruption during that nigh^ 

. The next morning 1 was reported and examine, and 
the letter ad<lfessed to the governors was opened and read. 
It was laconic, but still, as most things laconic are, very 
.much to the ])oint. 

“This child was born 'hi wedlock — he is to oe named 
Ja}>het. iVhen circunisuntces permit, he will be re- 
claimed.” 

But Biere was a postscript by Abraham Newland, Esq., 
‘ pro^-n idling ''to pay the bearer, vni demand, the sum of fifty 
pounds, in plainer t^rms, there was a bank’'note to that 
amouri^ inclosed in the letter. " As in general the parties 
whd suspend children in baskets, have long before suspended 
cash payments, or, at allcventsi, t vget to suspend them with 
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tlie baskets, iny arrival created no little noise, to which I 
added iny share, nnfil 1 obtained a share of the hi east of a 
young woman, who, like Charity, suckled tvfp Or three 
babies at one time. 

We have preparatory schools all over the kingdom ; for 
young gentlemen, from three .to five y<*ars of age, undt^j; 
ladies, and from four to seven, under cither,, ff* .'doth 
sexes, as it may happen ; but the most preparatory of all 
p»'t‘paratoi 7 schools, is certainly the Foundling Jlos^/ital, 
which takes in its pupils, if they are sent, from one to three 
<lays old, or even hours, if the paiewts are in such extreme, 
anxiety about their education. Here it commences with 
their weaning, when they are instriift^Ml in the 
of devouring pap; next, they arc taught tee.valk*- — and as 
soon as they can walk — to sit still ; to talk - — and as 
soon as they can talk — to hold their tongues; thus are 
they instructed and passed on frojn one j)aTt of the 
establishment to another, until they finally are passed out 
of its gates, to get on in the world, with the advantages of 
some education, and the still further advantage of having 
no father or mother to jirovide for, or relatives to pester 
them with their necessities. It was so with me: J arrived 
at the age of fourteen, and ‘notwithstanding the promise 
contained in the letter, it appeared that circLimstance-. did 
not pern)it of my being reclaimed. But 1 had a* great 
advantage over the other inmates of the hospital ; u'le fifty 
pounds s'*nt vdlfh me were not a»lded to the funds of the 
cstahli.'liment, but generously employed for m^ benefit by 
the governors, wlio were pleased Avith my conduct, and 
thouf’ht highly of my abilities. Instead of being hound 
’prentice to a cordwainer, or somw other mechanic, by the, 
influence of the governors, adcly 1 to the fifty pounds and 
interest, as a premium, 1 was t<fken by an aiiotiiecary, who 
engaged to bring me up to the irofession. And noAV, that 
lam out of the Foundling, wc mbst pot travel quite, \so fast. 

Tilt* practitioner who tht*" took me by the hand Ayas a 
Mr. Pluneas Cophagus, Avhose housawas most conveniently 
situated for business, one side of the shop looking upon 
Srnithfield Market, the other presenting a surface of glass 
to the principal street leadilig out of the same market. It 
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was a corner house, but not in a corner. On each side of 
the shop«were two gin establishments, •and next to thejn 
were two public-houses and then two eating-houses, fre- 
quented by graziers, butchers, and drovers. Did the men 
drink so much as to quarrel in tl^eir cups, who was so 
handy to plaster up the broken heads as Mr. Cophagus } 
Hid grazier eat himself into an apoplexy, how very 
coBvcnienl; was the ready lancet t)f Mr. Copliagus. Did a 
bull 4 ^ore a man, Mr. ('ophagus appeared with hisiliachylon 
and lint. Did an ox frighten a lady, it was in the baclc 
|iarlour of Mr. Oophagu^ that she was recovered from her 
syncope. «iVfarket days were a sure niarket to my master ; 
and„jf‘ an over- driven •beast knocked down others, it only 
helped to^set^jiim* on his legs. Our window suffered 
occasionally ; but whether it were broken licads, or broken 
limbs, or broken windows, they were well paid for. Kvery 
one suffered but Mr, Pliineas (!ophagus, who never suffered 
a patient to escape him. The shop had the usual allowance 
of green, yellow, and blue bottles; and in hot weather, from 
our vieinity, we were visited by no small ])roportion of blue- 
botflc flies. ATe had a white horse in one window, and a 
brown horse .in the other, to announce to ttie drovers that 
we supplii^l korseSmedicines. ifnd we had all the ])atent 
meificyies in the knowm world, even to tTie all-sufficient 
jnediciye for maifkind of Mr. Enouy ; having wdiich, I 
wonderc^, on my first arrival, why w'e trouhJbd ourselves 
about any others, 'fhe shop was large, and af back 
})art there was a most capacious iron mortar, with amnestic 
to correspoiuf. • The first floor was tenanted by Mr. (Uqdia- 
gus, who was •a bachelor ; the second floor was let ; the 
others were a])propriated to the housekeeper, and to those 
wlio formed the esfJblishmg^it. In this well-situated tene- 
ment, Mr. C(*{diagus got qp iwdmmingly. I will, therefore, 
for the present, sin**' the shop,;^that my master may rise in 
the estimation of the readef,, when I describe hitJ^person and 
Ips quaUficafions. 

INlr? PhineSs (U)phagins migiit.nave Deen aoout forty-five 
y^kars of age \yhen 1 first bad the hpnour aifintroduction 
to biiy rn ‘the recei\ing-room of the Foundling Hospital. 
He was of th» middle iieigbt, h*%«facc was thin, lus nose 
B 3 
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very much hookedj his eyes small and peering, with a good* 
hijmijured twinkle in them, his mouth large, avd drawn 
down at one corner. He was stout in his body, and carried 
a considerable protuberance before him, which hf was in the 
habit of patting with lys left hand very complacently ; but 
although stout in his body, his legs were mere spindles, so 
that, in his appearance, he reminded you of son^e >''rd uf 
the crane genus. Indeed; I may say, that his whole figure 
gave youriust such an .impression as an orange might do, 
had it taken to itself a coiyde of pieces of tobacco pipes as 
vehicles of locomotion. He w^as dressed in a black coat and 
waistcoat, white cravat and higk collar to his -shirt, blue 
cotton net pantaloons and Hessian bo'>ts, both fitting so tiirht, 
that it appeared as if he was proud of his spindle shanks. 
His hat was broad -brimmed and low, and he carried a stout 
black cane with a gold top in his right hand, almost always 
raising the gold top to his nose when he spoke, just as we 
see doctors represented at a consultation in the caricature 
prints. But if his figure was strange, his language and 
manners were still more so. He spoke, as some birds fly, 
in jerks, intermixing his words, for he never completed a 
whole sentence,' with um — urn * — and ending it with “ so 
on,' leaving his hearers to supply the context from the heads 
of his discourse. Almost always in motion, he geneially 
changed his position as soon as he had finished sppaking, 
w^alking to finy other part of the^room, with his ca^ie to his 
nose, and liis head cocked on one side, with a self-sufficient 
tiptoe-gait. When I was ushered into his ])resence, he was 
standing with two of the governors. “ This is the lad,’* 
said one of them, ** his name is Japhrt.'' 

^^Japhet,** replied Mr. Cophagus ; ‘^‘um, scriptural — 
Shem, II am, um — and so on. ^ Boy r^ads ?** 

Very well, and writes a v.<:ry good hand. He is a very 
good boy, ]\Ir. Cophagus.” / 

Head write — spell — gdi»d, and so on. Bring him 
up — rudiments s^)atula — write labels — um M. I) 
one of these days make’ a mjfn of him — and so on,” 
said this strange personage, walking round and round me 
with liis cane to his nose, and scrutinising my pei^sop with 
his twinkling eyes. I’ dismissed after this examination 
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and approval, and the next day, dressed in a plain suit of 
clothes, ^as delivered by the porter pt the shop of Mr. 
Phineas .Coj)liagus, who was not at home when I arrivea* 


CHAPTER II. 

LIKE ALL TYROS, I FIND THE RUDI>V-NTS OP LEARNING EXTREMET.V 
DIFFICULT AND LABORIOUS, BUT ADVANCE SO RAPIDLY THAT 1 CAN 
DO WITHOUT MY MASTER. 

A. tall; fresh-colosired, but hectic looking young man, 
stood beWiid tiic counter, making up prescriptions, and a 
dirty lad, about thirtc^ni years old, was standing near with 
his basket to deliver the medicines to the several addresses, 
as soon as they were ready. The young man behind the 
counter, whose name w'as Brookes, was within eighteen 
months of serving his time, when his friends intended to 
establish him on his own account, and this was the reason 
which induced Mr. Copha^us to take me, th«t 1 might learn 
the bpsiift's^ and supply bis place when he left. Mr. 
Bwokes was a very quiet, amiable pers(»j, kind to me and 
the. oilier boy w^o carried out the medicines, and who had 
been taken by Mr. Copliagus, for his food and |^aiment. The 
porter tt>ld Mr. Brookes who I was, and left m.« Do you 
think that you will like to be an apothecary .f* ’'•said Mr. 
ISrookcs to /i(^ with a benevolent sinife! 

Yes ; I cio not see why I should not,” replied 1. 

Stop a moment,” said the lad who was waiting with 
the basket, looking, archly at me, you hav’n’t got through 
yrour 7'udim^ns yet.” 

Hold your tongue, Timothy,” said Mr. Brookes. “ That 
ydu are not very loud oi^ the^rudiinents, as ^Jr. Cophagus 
:alls the^n, is very clear. Now walk tfF as fast as you can 
ivith* these ^ttedicines, si* — I5r. Spri/vg Street ; If). Cleaver 
gtreet, as before; . .aufl then to John Strict, 55., Mrs. 
Smith’s*. • Do you understand ? ”* 

‘*To be sprq 1 dcr — I^jead.?^ I reads all the di- 

H 
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rections, and all your Latin stuff into the bargain — all your 
Bummen dusses, hor(,‘Z, diez, cockly hairy. I mc3.n to set 
up" for myself one of these days.’’ 

I’ll knock you down one of these days. Mi. Timothy, 
if you stay so long as jou do, looking at the print shops ; 
that you may depend upon.’* 

‘‘ I keep up all my learning that way,’* replied Timoth)^ 
walking off with his load, turning his liead round and 
laughing at me, he quitted the shop. JMr. Brookes smiled, 
but said nothing. 

As Timothy went out, in came Mr. Cophagus. Heh ! 
Japhet — I see,*’ said he, putting up his cane, ^^ siothing to 
do — bad — must woik — um — and so on. Mr. Brookes 
— boy learn rudiments — good — and So oi;,** Ifc'rcupon 
Mr. Cophagus took his cane from his nose, pointed to the 
large iron mortar, and then walked*' away into the hack 
])arlour. Mr. Brookes understood his master, if 1 did not, 
lie wiped out the mortar, threw in some drugs, and, showing 
me how to use tlie pestle, left me to my work. In half an 
liour I discovered why it was that Timothy had such an 
objection to what Mr. Cojihagus facetiously termed fhe 
rudiiiumta of the profession. J-t was dreadfol hard work 
f('r a boy , the perspiration ran down me in stni?ams, and I 
could hardly lift ioy arms. When Mr. Cophagus passed 
through the shop and looked at me, as I continued to thump 
away with th-r heavy iron pestle, “ (mod,** — said he, ^^by- 
and-hy — Al.l). — and so on.’* I thought it was a very 
rough |oad to such, preferment, and I stopped to take a 
little breath. ^Mly-the-by — Japhet — (diristiati name — 
and so on — sirnaine — heh ! ’* 

Mr. Cophagus wnshes to know your other name,” said 
Mr. Brookes, interpreting. 

I have omitted to aerpjaint the, reader that *sirnames as 
well as Christian names aie alw^ays given.^o the children at 
the FoundliiJg, and in consequence of the hank note found 
in my basket, I had been named after the celebrated per- 
sonage whose signature it bore. N.cwla4id "is my other 
name, sir,” replied I, 

Newland — ht'h ! — veiw good name — every ‘^ody 
likes to see that name-i-tiid hhve plenty of*' them in his 
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pockets too — urn — very comfortable — and so on/' re- 
plied Mr. Gopbagus, leaving the sbop. 

I resumed jny thumping occupation, when Timothy re- 
turned witli his empty basket. He laughed when he saw 
me at work. AVellj how do you lil^ the rudimans ? — 
and SQ on — heh ? said he, mimicking Mr. Cophagus. 

* Nv.t overmuch/’ replied T, wiping my face. 

• That was my job befor€‘ you ctime. I have be5i more 
than a. year, and never have got out of those. rudiii\|ins yet, 
and I suppose I never shall.” 

Mr. Brookes, perceiving that I was tired, desired me to 
leave off, aif order which 1 gladly obeyed, and 1 took my 
seat in.g corner of the sVo]). 

There,” sai^j 'riinothy, laying down his basket; “no 
more w^ork for nu‘ haiity pnnidiiwty is there, Mr. Brookes } ” 
“ No, Tim; hnt po^sf praiid mm ^ yon *\\ potit off again.*’ 
Hinner being ready, and Mr. Cophagus having returned, 
he and Mr. Brookes went into the back parlour, leaving 
Timotliy and me in tiie shop to announce customers. And 
1 shall take this opportunity of introducing Mr, Timothy 
inore'particularly, as he will play a very conspicuous part in 
this nan alive. . Timotliy was short in stature for his age, 
but very strongly bdilt. He had an oval face, with a very 
dark tjotfijdexitin, grey eyes flashing from finder Their long 
eyelashes, and eyebrows nearly meeting each other. He 
w as marked w itli the small pox, not so much as #o disfigure 
, him, but still it was very perceptible when near to him. 
Jlis^ countenance was alwuiys lighted uj\ ^vith merrirr^ent; 
there w^as sucli ^ happy, devil-may-care expression in his 
face, that you li^ed him the first minute that you were in 
his comjiany, and I was intjinate with him immediately. 

“ I say, Japhet,’*^aid he„“ where did you come from ? ” 
“ The Foundling,” re])lk‘d 1. 

“^Then you liav» no friends Qr relations.” 

“ If I have, I do. tn find theri,*’ replied 

I,«vcry^gravely. 

“ Pooh I don’t *be gra;^e upon it. P hav’n’t any either. 
I was bnuight.iip by the parish, in^the wmrkhcmse. I was 
found fit the door of a gentleman's house, who sent me to 
the overseers If w^as jiboui a' ybSt hid then. They call 
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me a foundling, but I don’t care what they call me, so long 
as they don't call. me too late for dinner. Kathcr and 
mother, whoever they were, when they run away from me, 
didn’t run away with my appetite. I wonder how long 
master means to play, with his knife and fork. As for Mr. 
Brookes, what he eats wouldn’t physic a snipe. What ’s 
your other name, Japhet? 

“ Newland,” 

Newland — now you shall have mine in exchange : 

‘ Timothy Oldmixon at your service. They christened me 
after the workhouse pump, which*had ' Timothy Oldmixon 
fecit ' on it : and the overseers tiiought it as good a name to 
give me as any other ; so I was clxiistened after the^ump- 
maker with some of the pump water. As j^oon as J was big 
enough, they employed me to pump all the w'atcr for the 
use of the workhouse. I worked at my papa, as I called 
the pump, all day long. Few sons worked their father 
more, or disliked him so much ; and now, Japhet, you sec, 
from habit, I ’m pumping you.” 

You’ll soon pump dry, then, for I've very little to tell 
you,” replied I ; “ but, tell me, what sort of a person is our 
master.?'' * 

He’s just what you* see him, nevev alt(irs,‘ hardly ever 
out of huhiour, Mnd when he is, he is just as odd as*ever. 
He very often threatens me, hut 1 hav«t never hajj a blow* 
yet, althou^^h Mr. Brookes has Complained once oj twice.” 

But'surely Mr. Brookes is not cross ? ” 

“^No, he is a^vjjry good gentleman; but sometimes I 
carry on my rigs a little too far, I must seyHhat. For as 
Mr. Brookes says, people may die for want 6f the medicines, 
because I put down my basket to play. It’s very true ; hut 
I can't give up ‘peg in the ring ' o» that account. But 
then I only get a boJc of the par from Mr^ Brookes, and 
that goes for nothing.' Mr. Cophagus ^akes his stick, and 
says, ^ Bai], hoy — big stiA - — Kttn — won’t forget — next 
time — and so on*'”’ continued Timothy, lau^hihg ; apd 
it is so on^ to the erfd of ^lie chapter.” 

By this .time Mr. Cophagus and his arisistant tad 
finished their dinner, and came into the shop. *Tfie former 
looked at me. nut bls«.stiGk cto his nose. Little boys — 
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always hungry — um — like good dinner — roast beef — 
Yorkshire^ pudding — and so on/’ and Ije pointed with the 
stick to the back parlour. Timothy and 1 understood hiri! 
very well tins time : we went into the parlour, when the 
housekeeper sat down with us, and helped us. She was a 
terribly cross, little old woman, but as honest as she was 
crt)ss, . which is all that I shall say in her favour, Timothy 
wa% no fa\’burite, because he had such a good appetite ; and 
it apyeafed that I was not very likely to stand well in her 
good olunion, for I also ate a great deal, and every extra* 
mouthful I took 1 sank in her estimation, till 1 was nearly 
at the zcrof where Timothy had long been for the same 
offence; but Mr, Coph^gus would not allow her to stint 
him, saying, “Jjittl5 boys must eat — or won't grow — 
and so on.'^ 

1 soon found out that we were not only well fed, but in 
every other point well treated, and I was very comfortable 
and happy. Mr. Brookes instructed me in the art of la- 
belling and tying up, and in a very short time I was very 
expert; and as Timothy predicted, the rudiments were 
once more handed over to him. Mr. Cophagus supplied me 
with good clothes, but nev^r gave me any-, pocket-money, 
and Timotfiy^nd I often lamented that we had not even a 
halfpenny to spend, 

Beftye I hadtbeen many months in the shop, Mr. 
Brookes ^as able to leave Vhen any exigence required his 
immediate attendance. I made up the pills, but weighed 
out the quantities in the prescriptions j if, therefore any 
one came in' f#r medicines, I desired them to wail the 
return of Mr. Brookes, who would lie in very soon. One 
day, when Mr. Brookes was out, and 1 was sitting bcliind 
tile counter, Timothy sittiiqj on it, and swinging his legs to 
and fro, both lamenting {hat we had no pocket money, 
Timothy said, J^j)het, I’ve been phzzling my brains how 
we can get some money, aiFl I’ve hit it at last; l<^t you and I 
tprn doctors^’ we won't send all the people away who come 
when TVIr. BrObkes isout^*but w*t*.’ll physic them ourselves." 

•1 jumj)ed at the idea, and he had hardly proposed it, 
wheii;in old w'oman came in, and atldressing Timothy, said, 
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That she wanted something for her poor grandchild’s sore 
throat/' 

“I don't mix up the medicines, ma’am, renlied Tirno- 
thy ; must apply to tlmt gentleman, Mr. Newland, 

who is beliind the counter — he understands wliat is good 
for every body’s complaints.” 

Bless his handsome face — and so young top ! M’hy, 
be you a^doctor, sir ?" 

I should hope so,’’ replied I ; what is it you re^quire 
' — a lotion, or an embrocation ?” 

“ I don't understand those hard words, but I want some 
doctor’s stuff.” 

Very well, my good w^oman ; ' know what is proper,” 
replied J, assuming an important air. “Jlere, Timo-thy, 
W'ash out this vial \ery clean.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied 'fimothy, very respectfully. 

I took one of the measuies, and putting in a little green, 
a little blue, and a little white liquid from the medicine 
bottles generally used by Mr. Biookes, filled it up with 
water, poured the mixture into the vial, corked and labelled 
it, haustus stqtim ,sumru(hiSy and handed it over the counter 
to the old woman. 

“ Is the poor child to lake it, or is u to rub outside?” 
inquired tfie old'lvoman. 

The directions are on the label ; — bat you dor ’t ‘read 
Latin ? ” 

Deary me, no ! Latin ! and do you understand Latin ? 
what a nice clever d’oy !’’ 

1 should not be a good doctor if I did'not,” replied 1 . 
On second thoughts, I consider it ailvisablc' and safer, that 
the application should he vjtvruaf. so I translated the label 
to her — Jlanatuff, rub it in -- fitntim'hu the throat — au* 
mendttSf with the palm of the hand.’' 

Deary me ! and does i^ mean all that ? How much 
have I to yay, sir ? ” 

Embrocation is a very flear medicine, my gomhwpman ; 
it ought ta be eighti^en ])ence. but 41s you are a* poor woman, 
1 shall only charge you jiim^pence.” * 

“ 1 'm sure 1 thank you kindly,” replied the old w^man. 
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putting clown the money, and wishing me a good morning 
as she left\he shop. 

“ Bravo ! cried Timothy, w^jhing his hands ; it ’s 
hal ves, Japhet, is it not ? ” 

“ Yes," I replied ; “ but first we fnust be honest, and 
no^ cheat Mr. C-ophagus ; the vial is sold, you know, for one 
penny, and. 1 sup})Ose the stuff I have taken is not worth a 
penrTy more. Now, if we put aside two-pence for Mr, Co- 
phagu%we don’t cheat him, or steal his projicrty ; the other 
seven-pence is of course opr own — being the profits of the 
jny)fessionf 

‘"But how shall we account lor receiving the two-pence ?” 
said 'rimothy. 

‘‘ Selling two Tials instead of one: they are never reckon- 
ed, you know.” ^ 

That will do capitally,’* cried Timothy; “and now for 
halves.” But this could not be managed until Timothy 
had run out and changed the six]>ence ; wc then each had 
our three-pence halfpenny, and for once in our lives could 
say t[iat we bad moiiey in our pockets. 


CIIAP.TER III. 

I ITHFORM A WONDEKHIT, CURF Cl’ON ST.JOHN LONCi's PRIWCIPLE, 

HAMNQ MTTl t OR NO IMUNCIFI.K Ot MV*(*WN I BFUIN TO 

ri*//I,S MY HKA#) WITJI A PROBLEM, OF ALL OTHERS MOST DIF- 
1 ICHLT TO SOIA S'* 

Ti^e success of our first a4tempt encouraged us to pro- 
ceed ; but afraid that I might do some mischief, I asked 
of Mr. Brooke? the nature ifnd qualities of the various rne- 
dicin^js, as he was fnixing tlie prescriptions, that I might 
avoid taking any of those uhich were *poisondhs. Mr. 
BT%>oke^ ^)IeaRc.cl with iny /'ontiwyul iiqjuiries, gave me all 
the information I Could d(isire,.and thus 1 gained, 'not only 
a gteat deal pf •information, hut alsok a great deal of credit 
with Mr. Cophagus, to wh^nii Alr.^Brookes had made 
known iny diligence and thirst for\iM)ujedge. 
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“ Good — very good/* said Mr. Cophagus ; fine boy 
* — learns his business — M.D. one of these days — ride in 
his coach — um, and so on.” Nevertheless, at iny second 
attempt, 1 made an awkward mistake, which very near led 
to detection. An Irish labimrer, more than half tipsy, 
came in one evening, and asked whether we had suc^^ a 
thing as was called A poor 7Ha7i"s plaster. By the powers, 
it will be a poor man’s plaster when it belongs to me ; but 
they tell me that it is a sure and sartain cure for the thum- 
bago, as they call it, which I’ve, at the small of my back, 
and which is a hinder to my mounting up the ladder ; so as 
it’s Saturday night, and I’ve just got the money, I’ll buy 
the plaster first, and then try wliat a little whisky inside 
will do ; the devil’s in it if it won’t be driven out of me 
between the two.” 

We had not that plaster in the shop, but we had blister 
plaster, and Timothy, handing one to me, I profleri'd it to 
him. ‘^And what may you be after asking for this same.^” 
inquired he. 

The blister plasters were sold at a shilling each, .when 
spread on p-*per, so I asked him eigiiteen-pence, that we 
might pocket the extra f-ixpence. .. 

By the po'vers, one would think that you had made a 
mistake, and handed me the rich man’s., plaster instead of 
the poor one’s.^ It's less whisky I’ll have to drink, any 
how ; bat here’s the money, and the top of the morning to 
ye, seting as how it’s jist getting late.’’ 

Timothy and I laughed as we divided thu sixpence. It 
appeared that after taking his allowanci!, of whisky, the 
poor fellow fixed tht‘ plaster on his back when lie went 
to bed, and the next morning found Jjimself in a condition 
not to be envied. It was a week before we saw him again, 
and much to the honor of Tiinothy and myself, he walked 
into the shop when Mr. Brookes was employed behiiKl the 
counter. *’ Tirnot’.iy perceived him before he suw us, and 
pulling me behind the lalge mortar, we contrived -to make 
our escape /n to the back ]»arlour, the door of which we 
held ajar to hear whaf would take place. * 

“ Murder and turf 1,” cried the man but that was the 
devil’'' own plast^ip th*n you gave'me here for my back, and 
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it left me as%raw as a turnip, taking every bit of my skin 
off* me entir(?ly^ forebye my lying in bed fora whole week, 
and losing my day’s work.” 

I really do not recollect supplying you with a plaster, 
my good man,” replied Mr. Brookes. 

^‘•Then, by the piper that played before Moses, if you 
tlon’t i’ccol^rt it, I*vc a\^ idea thaUl shall never forget it. 
Sure ei^Tugh, it cured me, but wasn’t I quite kilt before 1 
was cured ? ” 

It must have been some other shop,” observed Mr. 
Brookes. Vou have madcba mistake.” 

Devil a bit of mistal^, except in selling me the plas- 
ter. Didn’t 1 ge^it of a lad in this same shop ? ” 

Nobody sells things out of this shop without my 
knowledge.” 

The Irishman M'as puzzled — he looked round the shop. 
“ Well, then, if this a’n’t the shop, it was own sister to it.” 

“ Timotljy,” called Mr. Brookes. 

And sure enough there was a Timothy in the other 
shop, "for I heard the boy call the other by the name ; 
however, it ’s no matter if it ^ook off the skin, it also took 
away the thun\i)agOf so the morntng to you, Mr. Potty- 
kary.”» ^ 

• Whei^thc Irislwian departed, we made oiir appear- 
ance. ^SJ^pliet, did you seR a plaster to an Irishman ?'* 

** Yes — don’t you recollect, last Saturday ? aniTl gave 
you the sliilling,” 

Very true ; but wdiat did he ask for ? 

He asked fftr a jdaster, but be was very tipsy. 1 
showed him a blister, and he took it ; ” and then I looked 
at Timothy and laughad. 

‘‘ You inust«not play siifh tricks,” said Mr. Brookes. 

1 see what you haye been about — it w^as a joke to you, 
but not to him.” 

Mr. Brookeg, who imagined Ave had solR it to the Irish- 
man out*of furf,* tlijun gave^ls a tyry severe lecture, and 
threiitened , tq/acquaiiU‘ Mr. Cophagus if ever .we played 
such trigks again. Thus the affair lilew over, and it made 
me very caieful ^ and, as evA-y d?yj» i knew more about 
medicines, 1 was soon ajjle to mix thefh,«6f as to be 0f ser- 
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vice to those who a])plit‘d, and before eighteep months had 
exj)ircd, I was trusted with tlie mixing up of all the pre- 
scriptions. At the end of that jieriod Mi. 'iirookcs left us, 
and 1 took the whole of his department upon myself, 
giving great satisfaction to* Mr. (’ophagus. 

And now that 1 have announced iny promotion, i., will 
perhaps be as well that 1 give the leader some* idea pf my 
personal appearance, upon whi^i I have hiflierlo been 
silent. I was thin, between fifteen and sixteen years old, 
very tall for my age, and of nay figure I had no reason t(? 
be ashamed ; a large beaming e^e, with a s'ightly aquiline 
nose, a high forehead, fair in conijilexion, but with very 
dark hair. I was always what may he termed a remark- 
ably clean-looking hoy, from the peculiarity of iny skin 
and complexion ; my teeth ivcre small, but were trans- 
parent, and 1 had a very deep dimple in my chin. Like 
all embryo apothecaries, 1 carried in my appearance, if not 
the look of wisdom, most certainly that of self-sufficiency, 
which does equally well with world in general. My 
forehead was smooth, and very white, and my dark locks 
were coirVoed back systematiciilly, and with a regularity 
that said, as plainly us^hair could do^ “ The owuier of this 
docs evt.ry tlwig by jirescription, meas’ rement, arH rule.’' 
With my long fingeis 1 folded up the little packet'^;, .with un 
air as thpughtful and imposing as that of a minister who 
has jut5t jiresentcd a protocol as interminable as unintelli- 
gible ,* and the look of solemn sagacity with which ] ])oured 
out the contents of one vial into the other, would have w^ell 
become the king’s physician, when he w'.tched ’ 3 “ lord’s 
anointed " in nrticulo mortift. 

As I followed up my saturnine, avocation, I generally 
had an open book on the counter lieside me ; not a marble- 
covered dirty volume, from the Minerva press, or a half- 
bound, half-guinea’s worth dif fashionable trash, hut a 
good, holiest, Inavy-looking, wisdom-implying*' hook, hor- 
ribly stuffed Avitlue])ithetof drug ; a book*- in whh;h Latin 
words were redundant, and hert* apd there vwere to he ob- 
served the crabbed characters of (ireek. Aliogether, with 
my book and iny loq^-'„l cut such a truly medical appear- 
ance, ,that even i\v>st guardi'd’ would not have hesitated 
to allow me the sole conduct of a whitlow, from inflarn- 
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mation to suppuration, and from suppi^ration to cure, or 
have refused to have confided to me the entire suppression’ 
of a gumhoill Such were my personal qualifications at the 
time that 1 was raised to tlie important office of dispenser 
of, I may say, life and death.* 

Jit will not surprise the reader when I tell him that I 
w^as miic^ .noticed by those who /rainc to consult, *or talk 
’ witlf,#!'!!^ Co})hagus. “A very line looking lad that, Mr. 
Coplia?!;ns,” an acquaintance wmuld say. ‘‘ Where did you 
get him — wdio is his father? 

Father JNIr. C'opliagjis would reply, when they had 
gained the hack parlour, Imt I could overhear him, “ father, 
um — can't tell — love — concealment — child horn — 
Fouiulling Hospital — put out — and so on.” 

Tliis was constantly irring, and the constant occur- 
rence made me often reflect upon my condition, which 
otherwise' 1 might, from the happy and even tenor of my 
life, have forgotten. MHien 1 retired to my bed I would 
revolve in my mind all that 1 had gained from the gover- 
nors pf the hos]ntal relative to inysetf, — 'J'he j)aj)er found 
in the basket had been giveq to me. 1 was horn in wed- 
lock • — at least^so jgiid that paper,* The sum left with me 
also ])j|oved that my parents could not, at %ny bfrlh, have 
\^een p}Uf])ers. Thp very peculiar circumstances attending 
my cascT only made me mm-e anxious to know •nj paren- 
tage. J was now old enough to he aware of the vjilue of 
•birth, and 1 was also just entering the, age of romance, 
and^nany \\ere*tjic strange and absurd reveriv's in which I 
indulged. At ofie time J would cherish tlie idea that 1 
was of a noble, if not priqcely hirtli, and frame reasons 
for •concealment. Ai^others — hut it is useless to repeat 
the absurdities^ and castle buildings which were gener- 
ated in my brain from mystery. My airy fabrics would 
at last disappear, imd leave* me in all the misery ^of doubt 
and abaiidinied lioje.’ Mr. Cophagus, wTicu the question 
w^as Romt'times^'jmt to him, •would ’^ay, ‘%(lood boy — very 
gootl hoy — dcni’t want, .a %theV.” But he wjis wrong, 1 
did want a' father ; and every day tlie want became more 
pressing, and l*fo,imd myself cop^iwally repeating the 
question, “ Jflio is rnyfutUvr 
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CHAPTER IV 

VERT MUCH PUZZLED WirH A NEW PATIENT, NEVERTHELESS TAKE MY 
DEGREE AT FIFTEEN AS AN M.D. ; AND M HAT IS STILL MORE 
acceptable, I POCKET THE FEES. 

The departure of Mr. Brookes, of course, rein:''’;f*(I* lue 
luore able to follow up with Timothy my little professional 
attempts to procure po6ket-rnonpy ; bu^ independent of 
these pillages by the aid of pills, and making drafts upon 
our master’s legitimate profits, by the assistance of 
draughts from his shop, accident shortly enabled nte to 
raise the ways and means in a more rapid Vnanaer. But of 
this directly. ^ 

In the mean time I was fast gaining knowledge ; every 
evening I read surgical and medical books, put into my 
hands by Mr. Cophagus, who explained whenever I ap- 
])lied to him, and I soon obtained a very fair smattering of 
my profession. He also taught me how to bleed, by making 
me, in the first instance, puncture very scientifically all 
the larger veins of a ca.bbage-leaf, until well '’atisfied with 
the delicacy of my hand, and the precisioil* of my eye, he 
wounil up his instructions by permitting me to breathe a 
vein in his own arm. 

‘‘ AVell,” said Timothy, when he first saw iiie practis- 
ing, I have often heard it said, there’s no getting blood 
out of a turnip; but it seems there is more chance .with 
a cabbage. I tell you what, Japhet, you may try your 
hand upon me as much as you please, for two-pence a go.” 

I consented to this arrangement, and by dint of practis- 
ing on Timothy over and over again, I became quite per- 
fect. 1 should here observe, that my aniiety relative to 
my birth increased eve^y dqy, and that in one of the 
books lent me b/ Mr. Cophagus, there was a. issertation 
upon the human /rame, sympcithies, antipjTJncfs, and also 
on those features and pecaliarwties most lijcely to descend 
from one generation -to another. ”lt was iJherc asselted, 
that the nose was tl\ejjf^cial feature most likely to be trans- 
mitted from fathqf son. As I before “have mentioned. 
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nriy nose w^as rather aquiline ; and after I had read this 
book, it was surprising with what eagerness I examined the 
faces of thdseSvhom 1 met ; and if 1 saw a nose upon any 
man's face, at all resembling my own, 1 immediately would 
wonder and surmise whethef that person could be my 
fatlicr.' The constant dwelling upon the subject at last 
created a , species of monomania, ^nd a hundred tifhes a 
(lay^s.viuld mutter to myself, '' Who is my father? in- 
deed, tile very bells, when they rung a peal, seemeef, as in 
the case of Whittington, to chime the question, and at last 
I talked so mych on the subject to Timothy, who was my 
Indus Achates j and bosom-friend, that I really believe, par- 
tial as he was to me, he wished my father at the devil. 

Our shopVas*well appointed with all that glare and 
glitter with which we degorate the “ house of call " of dis- 
ease and dcatli. Being situated in such a thoroughfare, 
passengers would stop to look in, and ragged-vested, and 
in other garments stiU more ragged, little boys would stand 
to stare at the variety of colours, and the ’pottecary gen- 
tlernao, your humble servant, who presided over so many 
labelled-in-gold phalanxes wl^jich decorated the sides of the 
shop. 

Am^ng those who always stopped and»gaj5ett as she 
ji^isscd b^, which wgs generally three or four times a day, 
was a wcH-drcsscd female, sPpparently about forty years of 
age, straight as an arrow, with an elasticity of step* and a 
'decision in her manner of walking, which, was almost*inas- 
culine, althougll ^ler form, notwithstanding that it was 
tall and thin, was^extremely feminine and graceful. Some- 
times she would fix her ey\js upon me, and there was a 
wikkiess in her look«,,which certainly gave a painful iin- 
j)rcssion, and at^hc same time so fascinated me, that when 
1 met her gaze, the paper which coYitained the poivder 
remained unfolded, and the* arm which w’as pouring out 
the liquid sftgpjjiided. ' 

Jshe wHs often remarked ‘by Tiipothyy as well ,as me ; 
and-We further observed,* tha! her step was .not equal 
throughout’ the day. In her latter peregrinations, towards 
the evening, her ^ajt was mofe vijyj^s, Uht unequal, at 
the same time that* her’ gaze was iiJoi* steadfast. ♦ She 
c 2 
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usually passed the sliop for the last time each day about 
live o’clock in tlie afternoon. 

One evening, after we had watched her ])ast, as wc 
supposed, to return ^no more till the ensuing morning, for 
this peeping in, on her part, had become an expected oc- 
currence, and afforded much amusement to Timothy, a ho 
designated her as the “ mad woman,” to our '^reat sur- 
prise, ^nd to the alarm of Timothy, who s})raiyf^frvef the 
counter, and took a position by my side, she w’alked into 
the shop. Her eye appeared wild, as usual, but I could 
not make out that it was insanity. 1 recovered my sx'lf- 
possession, and desired 'rimothy to hand the lady a 
chair, begging to know in what \fay I could be useful. 
Timothy walked round by the end of tirp counter, pushed 
a chair near to her, and then mcde a hasty retn>at to his 
formtir position. She declined the chair with a motion 
of her hand, in which lliere was much dignity, as W(dl as 
grace, and placing upon (he counter Iut hands, wdiich 
wx*rc small and beautifully white, she bent forwards tow-ards 
me, and said, in a sweet, low voice, which actually Ltartled 
me by its depth of melody, I am very ill.” 

My astonishment inlreased. Wliy^ I k^iofV not, heeause 
the exce])tions are certainly as many as the general *ule, we 
always form an estimate of the voice iKdbre we lu^r.it, from 
the outw^ird appearance of the speaker ; and when 1 looked 
up in her face, which was now exposed to the glare of the 
argand lamp, and witnessed the cadaverous, ])ale, chalky 
exjiresi^ion on it, and the crow’s feet pear the eye^^, and 
wrinkles on her forehead, I shoidd liave*'sooner exjiected to 
have heard a hurst of lieavenjy symphony from a thuiuler- 
eloud, than such music as issued frouii her parted lips. ' 

“ Ciood heavens, madam! ” said 1 eagcirly and respect- 
fully, “ allow me to send for Mr. Cojdiagus.” 

“ Jiy^ no means,” re])Iied Jfhe. I come to you.* T am 
aware,” continued she in an under tone, t fiat yon ^dis- 
pense medicines, d^ive advice, ’‘and receive' fnoney "yourself.” 

I felt very much agitated, 'and the blilsji of deletion 
mounted up to my forehead. d'irnothy,’ wlio lizard what 
she said, showVd hiVjBneaslness in a.vtiriety of grotesque 
wayS. lie up his legs ‘ajiterriately, as if he were 
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(lanciiip; on hot plates ; he slapped his pockets, grinned, 
clenched hi» lists, ground his teeth, anti Wt his lips till he • 
made the hloo^ come. At last he sidled up to me, She has 
been j)eepingand screwing those eyes of hers into this shop 
for something. It ’s all uj) w;th botl? of us, unless you 
«an buy her off.” 

have, madam,*’ said I, at last, ‘^ventured t(\.pre- 
scril^in p iine trivial cases, and, as^ou say, receive money 
when ii\y master 'is not here ; but 1 am- entrusted with the 
till.” 

, I know — T know — you need not fear me. You are 
coo modest. ^Vhat I would Vequest is, that you would pre- 
set ibc. for me, as 1 have n« great opinion of your master’s 
taleiitst” ^ • 

“ If yon wish it, madam,” said I, bowing respectfully. 

“You have camphor ^ulep ready made up, have you 
not ? ” 

“ ^'es, madam,” re])lied T. 

“ Yben do mt' the favour to send the boy with a bottle to 
my house directly.” 1 handed downi the bottle, she paid 
tor it, 'and putting it into Timothy's hands, desired him to 
take it to the jlircction 'which %\\e gave him, Timothy put 
on his hat, cockwl hi^ e\e at me, and left us alone.# 

“ A\ihat is your name?** said she, in the same melodious 
vfiice. * 

Japhel# Newland, madam,” rejdied I. 

“ Jujdiet — it is a good, a scriptural name,” said the 
lady, musing in half soliloquy, “ Newlafld — tliat sounds 
^ of mammon.” 


“ d'his mystery is unravelled,*’ thought I, and I was 
right in my coniectures. is some fanatical method- 

ist ; *’ but 1 looked at*tier again, and her dress disclaimed 
the idea, for in it there was much taste. displayed. 

“ 'Wdio gave you tjiat name? ** ^aid she, after a pause. 
Tlio (jiiestion was simple efiough, but it^tirred i*[) a lies 
of annoying* if^eollections ; ^ hut iiot wishing to make a 
eonlidant of her, I gently j^epliq^l, as 1 used to litr in the 


Foundling , Hospital ofi* {Sunday mgrning — “My god- 
fathers and godmot.liers iu my haptisiii, inaj^u.” 


u o 
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My dear sir, I am very ill,” said she, after a pause, 

will you feel my pulse ? ’* 

I touched a wrist, and loolced at a hand thit was worthy 
of being admired. AV’hat a pity, thought I, that she should 
be old, ugly, and haif crazy i 

])o you not think that this pulse of mine exhibits con- 
siderdde nervous excitement ? I reckoned it this morning, 
it was at a hundred and twenty .V ‘ ^,. 7 . 

II certainly beats quick,” replied I, but perhaps the 
camphor julep may prove beneficial.” 

“ I thank you for your advice, Mr. Newdand,” said she, 
laying down a guinea, and if 1 am not better, I will call 
again, or send for you. Good night;.” 

She walked out of the shop, leaving me in uo small asto- 
nishment. What could she mean ? I was lost in reverie, 
when Timothy returned. The guinea remained on the 
counter. 

I met her going home,” said he. Dless me — a 
guinea — why, Japhet !” I recounted all that had ])aesed. 
“ M^cll, then, it has turned out well for us instead of ill, as 
I expected:” 

The reminded me /hat we shared profits on these occa- 
sions, ami I offered Timothy his half ; but Tim, with all his 
espirglerie was not selfish, and he stoutly refused tp uike his 
share. IJe dubbed me an M.I)., and said I had b' a.tcn Mr. 
Copha^us already, for he had never taken a phjsician's fee. 

I cannot understand it, Timothy,” said I, after a few 
•minutes* thought. 

1 can,” replied Timothy. “ She ha^ looked in at the 
window until she has fallen in love with your handsome 
face ; that’s it, depend upon it.*’ As 1 could find no other 
cause, and Tim’s opinion was backed by my owm vanity, 1 
imagined that such must he tire case. Yes, ’t is so,” con- 
tinued Timothy, as tlm saying is, there *s money bid for 
you.” 

I wish that had nwt becfi by so ill-fo*ouied,a person, 
at all events, Tim,” re{)lied I ; I cartnot r.eturn lier affec- 
tion.” 

Never ml-nd thjjt. soplong as you don’t return the 
inonry.” 
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The next evening slie made her appearance, bought, 
as before, a bottle of camphor julep — sent Timothy home 
with it, and Risking my advice, paid me another guinea. 
Jleally, madam,” said J, putting it back towards her, 
I am not entitled to it,” ^ • 

Yes, you are,” replied she. know you have no 
friTnds, and I also I^now that you deserve them. You must 
piirf:,liase books, you must study, or you never will be a great 
man/’, Slie then sat down, entered into conversation, and 
I was struck with the fire and vigopr of the remarks, which 
w^‘re uttered in such a melodious tone. 

Her visits, during a mbnth, were frequent, and every 
time, did she press upon<ne a fee. Although not in love 
with-her pegion, 1 certainly felt very grateful, and more- 
over was charmed with the superiority of her mind. We 
were now on the most ft-iendly and confiding terms. One 
evening she said to me, Japhet, we have now been friends 
some time. Can I trust you? ” 

AYith your life, if it were necessary,” replied I. 

I believe it,” said she. “ Then can you leave the shop 
and tome to me to-morrow evening ?” 

“ Yes, if ^ou will send your maid for me, saying that you 
aie not well.” 

> will, at eight o'clock. Farewell,* then, till to- 
^norrdi*.'.” 


CTTAPTER V. 


MWAVITY RECKIVICS a DESPERAfE wound, BUT MV HEART REMAINS 
UNS(’ArHtD —2 AN ANOMALY IN WOM^N, ONE WHO DESPISES 

BEAUTY. 

• 

T<ie nexl>cvining 1 left Timot4y in charge, and repaired 
to her house i it was very respectable Tn outward appear- 
ance, as well ajs its furniture. I wgs not, however, shown 
up intfi the first ^oor, hut into the room ]^low. 

Miss J udd*will com? directly, ” said a tall, meagre, 
c 4 
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puritanical looking maid, shutting the door upon me. In 
a few minutes, duwng which my pulse beat quick, (for I 
could not but expect some disclosure; whetljipr.it was to 
be one of love or munlcr, 1 hardly knew which,) Miss 
Aramathca Judd, for%such w^as her ( Jiristian name, made 
her appearance, and sitting down on the sofa, requested 
me to Jake a seat by her. 

‘‘ Mr. Newland,” said ^he, 1 wish to — and* 1 thmj^ 
can entrust you. with .a secret most important to me. ,Wliy 
1 am obliged to do it, yoy will perfectly comprehend when 
you have heard my story. Tell hie, are you attached Jo 
me ? ” 

This was a home question to a»forward lad of sixteen. 

1 took her by the hand, and when 1 looked d^wn ondt, 1 
felt as if I was. 1 looked up into her face, and felt that I 
was not. And, as I now was close %o her, I perceived that 
she must have some aromatic drug in her mouth, as it 
smelt strongly — this gave me the supposition that the 
breath which drew such melodious tones was not equally 
sweet, and 1 felt a certain increased degree of disgust. 

“ ] am vety grateful. Miss Judd,” replied J ; I hope 
I shall prove that I am attached when you con^de in ine.’^ 
Sweat then, by all tliat sacred, ^ou will not reveal 
what I do confide.” 

By all that *s sacred 1 will not,*' rejTlied I, kissiwg her.* 
hand wi^i tnore fervour than 1 expected from m^pself. 

]),p me then the favour to excuse me one minute.” 
She left the roomj and in a very short time, there returned, 
in the same dress, and in every other poinj the same per- 
son, but with a young and lively face of not more, appa- 
rently, than twenty-two or tweui^-three years old. I started 
as if I had seen an aj)parition.* said she, smiling, 

‘^^you now sec Aramathea Judd»without disgui.se ; and you 
are the fiistwho has seen tiiatface for more that two ypars. 
Before I ^u'ocecd, further, agaiTi I say, may|l .trust you 

I ” 

— swear ! 

“ I do^wTar,” relied •!, q^d t^ok lier'haiuj for the book, 
which this time I kissel with pleasifr'e, over and aver again. 
Like a young ju^ass ^ 1 I sjtill retained her* hand, 
throwigg as much pySuasion as. 1 pos^ibfy could in my 
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eyes. In fact, I did eiiougli to have softened the hearts 
of three bomiet-inakers. 1 began to feel* most dreadfully 
in love, and tlfought of marriage, and making my fortune, 
and I don’t know what ; but all this was put an end to hy 
one simple short sentence, delivered ii> a very decided but 
•<«.)ft voice, “ Japhet, don’t be silly.** 

iTwas crushed, and all my hopes crushed with mg, 1 
driipiied her ‘hand, and sat like a foftl. 

Any now hear me. I am, as you -must, have jdready 
found out, an im[)Ostor ; that is, 1 gm what is called a reli- 
.gious adventuress — a new* term, I grant, and perhaps only 
ap))li cable to very few. My aunt was considered, by a 
certain sect, to be a great fnophetess, which I hardly need 
tell you was ajl nonsense ; nevertheless, there are hundreds 
who believed in her, and do so now. Hrought up with my 
aunt, I soon found out tvhat fools and dupes may be made 
of mankind by taking advantage of their credulity. She 
Iiad her religious inspirations, her trances, and her convul- 
sions, and 1 was always behind the scenes ; si Je confided in 
me, and I may say that I was her only confidant. You 
cannot* therefore, wonder at my j)ractising that deceit to 
which J liave bteji brought up from almost my infancy. In 
]n*rson 1 am the«exa(?t counterpart ^f what my aui^t was at 
my agt, eipially so in figure, although my tigure is now 
d^guisiid to resenibl?; that of a woman of her age. I often 
h*ad diessedr myself in my aunt’s clothes, put on^l^r cap 
^^id front, and then the resemblance w^as very striking,^ My 
aunt fell sick and died, but she promised 4be disciples that 
/she w^ould re-apiifai to them, and they believed her. I 
(lid not. She was buried, and by many her return ivas 
anxiously expected. It occlR\cd to me about a week after- 
wards that I might ccfliftrive ia deceive them. I dressed in 
my aunt’s clothes, I painted jmd disguised my face as you 
have seen, and the deception was gomplete, even to myself, 
as 1 surveyed wiy countenance in the gla^s. I bpldly set 
off .in the deling to the tabernacle, which I knew they 
still frequentecT— came injo the niidst of them, and they 
fell %b)wn apd. worshipped me as a prophetess risen from 
the dead ; deceived, indeed, ^ my appeai^ince, but still 
more deceived by their own creduirj.^’^ for t%o years I 
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liave been omnipotent with them ; but there is one diffi- 
culty which shak?s the faith of the new convefts, and new 
converts 1 must have, Japhet, as the old <iincs die, or I 
should not be able to fee ray physician. It is this: by 
habit I can almost throw myself into a stupor or a convul- 
sion, but to do that effectually, to be able to carry on the- 
dece;Hion for so long a time, and to undergo the severe fa- 
tigue attending such violent exertion, it is necessary tiiat 
1 have, recourse to stimulants — do you understand,? ” 

I do,’* replied 1 ; /M have more than once’ thought 
you under the influence of them towards the evening. I’m* 
afraid that you take more than is good for your health.” 

Not more than I require fornudiat 1 have to undergo to 
keep up the faith of my discij)les ; but there ^re many who 
waver, some who doubt, and J find that my movements are 
watched. I cannot trust the wornJn in this house. I think 
she is a spy set upon me, but I cannot remove her, as this 
house, and all which it contains, are not mine, but belong 
to the disciples in general. There is another woman, not 
far off, who is my rival ; she calls me an impostor, and 
says that she is the true prophetess, and that 1 am nbt one. 
This will be rather difficult* for her to prove,” continued 
she, wit)i a mocking smile. “ Besef ' as d am, I require 
your assistance ; for you must be aware that it is rather dis- 
creditable to a prophetess, who has risfcn from the^ilead, ,io 
be seeq a^l day'at the gin-shop, yet without stiiiPulants no‘W 
1 could not exist.'* 

And how oan I assist you? ” 

By sending me, as medicine, that wh^ch I dare no lon- 
ger procure in any other way, and keeping the secret which 
I have imparted.” 

I will do both with pleasure ; btit yet,” said I, ^^*is il 
not a pity, a thousand pities, that one so young — and ij 
you will allow me to ad(l, so lovely, should give herself up 
to ardeut spiritg ? Why,** dbntinued 1, tAir^ her small 
white hand, “ why should you^carry on the Jpc?e^)tipn : why 
sacrifice* your hAlth, -and 1 ^nay say your happiness 

” What morf I might hkve said T .know * 1101 , 

probably it might hav^ been^an after of marriagey but sbt 
cut nje shof t. 
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Why does every body sacrifice their health, their hap- 
piness, their all, but* for ambition and the love of power ? 
It is true,- a,§ long as this little beauty lasts, 1 might be 
courted as a woman, but never should I be worshipped aa 
— I may say — a god. — Nq, no, thwe is something too 
•delightful in that adoration, something too pleasant in wit- 
nessing a crowd of fools stare, and men of three tiiq^s mj 
age,* fading* down and kissing the Hem of my garment. This 
is, indeed, adoration ! the delight arising from it is »o great 
that all ’other passions arc crushed by it — it absorbs al] 
otlier feelings, and has closed my heart even against love. 
Japhet. I (?buld not, I wdbld not debase myself, sink sc 
low in my own estimation, as to allow so paltry a passior 
to have donynion over me ; and, indeed, now that I am sc 
wedded to stimulants, even if 1 were no longer a prophetess, 
it never could.’' 

But is not intoxication one of the most debasing of all 
habits ? ” 

I grant you, in itself, but with me and in my situation 
it is different. I fall to rise again, and higher. I cannoi 
be what I am without I stimulate — I cannot stimulart 
without stinaulants, therefore it is but a means to a great 
and glorious ambitibn.” 

I 4ia^l more conversation with her before I left, but 
fiotliing appeared to move her resolution, and I left her. 
lamenting* in the first place, that she had abjur«?il Jove, be- 
cause, notwithstanding the orris root, which she kept in 
her^ mouth to Jtake away the smell of spirits, 1 fount] 
myself very mu(h taken with such beauty of person, com- 
bined with so much vigour of mind ; and in the second, 
that one so young shouM* carry on a system of deceit 
anl self-destructionV When I rose to go away she pul 
five guineas in*my hand to«enable me to purchase what she 
required, “ Add to this one sniall favour,” said I, ‘ Ara- 
raath^a — -.al^w me a kiss.** 

A^ kiss,, • replied she, ^with ^corn ; ‘^no, Japhet, look 
upon me, for it is the las^tiinq yem wilf behold rny youth 1 
loo^c upon, me as a septilchre, fair wiljiout but unsavory and 
rotteriifcss within.. Let. me |jlo yop a greater kindness, let 
me awaken youf dormant energies* plant that aipbitioi: 
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in your soul, which may lead to all that is great and good 
, — *a better path and more worthy of a man thafi the one 
which I have partly chosen, and partly destinjhas decidcMl 
for me. Look upon me as your friend ; although, perhaps, 
you truly say, no friond unto myself. Farewell — remem- 
ber that to-morrow you will send the medicine wliich I • 
requir^^*’ 

- 1 left her, and returned home : it was late. * I weut to 
bed, and having disclosed as mucli to Tiniothy as L could 
safely venture to do, I fq]l fast asleep, but her figuie and 
her voice haunted me in my drcariis. At one time, she ap- 
peared before me in her painted, enamelled fafe, and then 
the mask fell off, and 1 fell at ho* feet to worship hei* ex- 
treme beauty ; then her beauty would vanish, ayd she would 
appear an image of loathsomeness and deformity, and 1 felt 
suffocated with the atmosphere imp'regnated with the smell 
of li(pior. I would wake and compose myself again, glad 
to be rid of the horrid dream, but again would slie appear, 
with a hydra’s tail, like Sin in Milton’s Paradise Lost, wind 
lierself round me, lier beautiful face gradually changing in- 
to that of a skeleton. I cried out with terror, and awoke to 
slcc]) no more, and effectually* cured by my dream of the 
penchant jvhichl felt towards Miss Araihath«a Judd. 


CHAPTER VI. 

MV I'll F SC KIPT IONS VfKV KFrECTlVF. AN1> PALATABLE, UL'T I LOsK 

MV PATH' NT THE I'EWl) E(JUAl/'^rO THAT OF THK M()NTA(. 1 M',S 

ANI> THF CAPULKTS KESULTS*»IFFEltl?fiT MEKCUno COAU S 

OFF UNHURT. 

The nexj day I sent Tiraotl^ to purchase|Some lf(ghly 
rectified while brandy, wl^ch I coloured witj a^blue tinc- 
ture, and .added to ft a small proportion .of 'tlic essence of 
cinnamon, to disguise the smell ;* a dozen large vials, care- 
fully tied up and scjiTcd, wTre despatched to* her .abode. 
She now seldom^all(id*iIftless^t was early iti the morninc: : 
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1 made rejH^ated visits to her house to receive money, but 
no longer to^make love. One day I requested permission’ 
to be present at their meeting, and to this she gave imme- 
diate consent ; indeed we were on the^most intimate terms, 
and when she perceived that t no longer attempted to play 
tlv fool, I was permitted to Temain for hours with her in 
conversation. She had, as she tqjd me she intenddil, re- 
ehafnidled and painted her face, but knowing what beauty 
w\as cdlxcealed underneath, I no longer felt any disgust, 

Timothy was very much pleaded at his share of this 
arrangement, as he seldom J[)rought her the medicine with- 
out pocketing lialf-a-crown. 

For two or three months every thing went on very satis- 
factorily ; hftt dhe evening, Timothy, who had been sent 
with the basket of vials /or Miss Judd’s assistance, returned 
in great consternation, informing me that the house w^as 
empty. lh‘ had inquired of the neighbours, and from the 
accounts given, which were very contradictory, it appeared 
that the lival jirophetess had marched up at the liead ot 
her proselytes the evening before, had obtained entrance, 
and that a desperate contention had been the result. That 
the police had' he^n called in, and all parties had been 
lodged in the watch-Iioiise ; that the whole »ffairVas beinp 
jn\estigited by th^ magistrates, and that it was said that 
(^liss bud^l and all her coadjutors W'ould be f*jnt to tlit 
‘IVnitentiary, This was quite enough to frighten Avo boys 
like us ; for days afterwards w^e tremblc(\ when pcojde camt 
* into the shop, expecting to he summoned and imprisoned 
(Iradiially, liow^^'er, our fears were dismissed, but I iievei 
from that time heard anj^ thing more of Miss Aramatliej 
Judd. 

After this affair, I adhered steadily to my business, ant 
])roliting by the advice given me by that young person, im- 
provrd rapidly in *my prt/cssidii, as well as in genera 
knowledge*^ Jut my thoughts, as usuaf, were upon one 
sii\)ject« — mj^pareiitagc, afld the-myste^y banging over it 
My eternal reveries hecaftie af last so painful, that 1 hac 
recourse to reading to drive them aw^iy, and subscribing t( 
a good*circulatiwf^ , library, 1 Vas s^Wem without a book ii 
my hand. By this ^ime* I had beciMioady two ye^rs anc 
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a half with Mr. Cophagus, when an adventure occurred 
' which I must attempt to describe with all th^ dignity with 
which it ought to be invested. 

This is a world of ambition, competition, and rivalry. 
Nation rivals nation, and flits to arms, cutting the throats 
of a few thousands on each side till one finds that it hasahe 
worst of it. Man rival§ man, and hence detraction, duels, 
and individual death. Woman rivals woman, and lienee 
loss of*i*e|)utatron anil position in high, and loss of h&ir, and 
fighting with pattens inT low, life. Are we then to be sur- 
prised that this universal passion, undeterred^ by the snrTell 
of drugs and poisonous compounds, should enter into apo- 
thecaries’ sliops } But two stree?s— •two very short streets 
from our own — was situated the single-frO!ited shop of 
Mr. Elienezcr Pleggit. Thank H^iven, it was only single- 
fronted ; there, at least, we had the ascendency over them. 
Upon other points, our advantages were more equally 
balanced. Mr. Pleggit had two large coloured bottles in 
his windows more than we had ; but then we had two 
horses, and he had only one. He tied over the coj-ks of 
his bottles with red-coloured jiaper ; we covered up the lips 
of our vials with deli cat(^ blue. It certainly was the case — 
for thou^i anrf?neray I’ll do him justice — that, after Mr. 
Brookes had left us, Mr. Pleggit had, two shopwieji, anjjl 
]\Ir. Cophagus only one ; but then that one was JdrT^aphet 
Newlarftl ; besides, one of his assistants had only one eye^, 
the ofher squinted horribly, so if we measured by eyes, I 
tliink the advantage was actually on our |itle ; and, as far 
as ornament went, most decidedly; for»who Vould not 
prefer putting on his chimncy-iyece one handsome, elegant 
vase, than two damaged, ill-lSbking, pieces t)f crockery? 
Mr. Pleggit had certainly a gilt mortar and pestle over hi? 
door, which Mr. Cophagus bad omitted when he furnished 
his shop j but then the iflorta^ had a ^reat crack <lown the 
middle, ^nd the pestle had lost its knob, ./aid ‘let me ask 
those who have ^een adbustoRied to handle it, what is a 
pestle without a knob ? ()Ti thC w.^ole, I think, with the 
advantage of having^two fronts, like Jantis,*we certainly 
had the best ofShe ij^kparistm ; but l^Sli^ill leave the im- 
partial to decide. 
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All I can say is, that the feuds of the rival houses were 
most bitter — ^the hate intense* — the muthal scorn unmea- 
surable. Did Mr. Ebenezcr Pleggit meet Mr. Phincas 
Copliagus in the street, the former immediately began to 
spit as if he had swallowed some of his o*wn vile adulterated 
(iTufS ; and in rejoinder, Mr. Oophagus immediately raised 
the cane frorp his nose high above his forehead in so thiftat- 
ening*an attitude .as almost to warrant the other swearing 
the peace, against him, muttering, Ugly pu{)py — Ifnows 
nothing — um — patients ^ie — and so on.” 

It may be \y;ll supposed Jhat this spirit of enmity ex- 
tended through the lower branches of the rival houses — 
the as'sistantsand I were af deadly feud ; and this feud w^as 
even more deadly •between the boys who carried out the 
medicines, and whose basinets might, in some measure, have 
been looked upon as the rival ensigns of the parties, they 
themselves occupying the dangerous and honourable post of 
standard bearers. 

Timothy, although the kindest-hearted fellow in the 
world, ^was as good a hater as Dr. Johnson himself could 
have wished to meet with ; and when sometimes his basket 
was not so well filled as usual, h*e woijd fill it up with empty 
bottles below, rather tiian that the credit of theJiou^ should 
be susjK^ct^d, and hi% deficiencies create a smile of scorn in 
the moutn o^ his red-haired antagonist, when they l^ppened 
to’ meet going their rounds. As yet, no actual collision had 
-taken place between either the principals or^the subordinates 
of tho hostile fabrions ; but it was fated that this state of 
quiescence shouldwo longc^ remain. 

Homer has sung the nettles of gods, demigods, and 
heroes ; Milton the strife of angels. %wift has been great 
in his Baltic of the Books ;^ut 1 am not aw’are that the 
battle of the vials has as yet been sung-; and it requires a 
greatcB genius ^han to be^founfl in those who portrayed 
the conflicts^ofrieroes,' demigods, gods, angbls, or bfcoks, to 
do adeqiKate* justice to the iliortaP-strife ^hicli took place 
between the lotiuns, ‘potipnf, drjpugllts, pills, and efiibroca- 
tions. 1 nfust tell the story as w'ell aa 1 ca.», leaving it as 
an outline for a future epic. 

Burning with all the hate which in][uFirJod the breasts ol 
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the two houses of Capulet and Montagu, hate^cach day in- 
creasing from years of biting thumbs atj^’acli other, and 
yet no excuse presenting itself for an affray, Timothy Old- 
inixon — for on such an occasion it would be a sin to omit 
his whole designation — l^molhy Oldinixon, 1 say, burn- 
ing with hate and eager with haste, turning a corner o-'’ tlTe 
street with lus basket ^ell filled with medicines lianging on 
his left arm, encountered, equally eager in his haste, and 
equally burnfng in' his hate, the red-haired Mercury of Mr, 
Kbenezer Pleggit. Gfeat was. the concussion of the op- 
posing baskets, dire ivas the ct^sh of many o^’ the vials, 'ainf 
dreadful was the mingled odour of the abominations which 
escaped, and poured through the wicker interstices. * Two 
ladies from Billingsgate, who were near, hidiilging their 
rhetorical powers, stO}>ped short. ^ Two tom-cats, who were 
on an adjacent roof, just fixing their eyes of enmity, and 
about to fix their claws, turned their eyes to the scene i)elow. 
Two political antagonists stopped their noisy arguments. 
Two dustmen ceased to ring their bells ; and two little 
urchins eating cherries from the crowns of their Injts, lost 
sight of their fruit, and stood aghast with fear. They met, 
and met with such vioknee, that they^aclY rebounded many 
paces ; 15)ut like stalw«art knights, each kept his basket and 
his feet. A few seconds to recover bi^^ath ; one#vvithering, 
fiery Jo(^’ from Timothy, returned by his an^gdnist, one 
flash ftf the memory in each to tell them that they each hkd 
the*/a on their^ side, and Take that ! was roare d by 
Timothy, planfing a well-directed blow ’^fth his dexter and 
dexteious hand upon the sinist^ and siiristerous eye of his 
opponent. “ Take that ! ” cejiTtinued he, as his adversary 
reeled hack ; take that, and be dj-j d to you, for. run- 

ning against a gnitlnnan/' 

lie of the rubicund hair had retreated, because so violent 
w'as the blow he could hot he^lp so doing, fuid we aH must 
yield tb fate. *^But it was not from fearj , {Seizing a vile 
potation that wa? labelle*d Tb be taken imrfieiliately,” and 
hurling it^with demoniaca! for(5e vight on tlie c)k)])s of the 
courageous Timothy, “ ^Fake that ! fried he with a 
rancorous yell."* Thk^ snissiie, well dir^cU'd as the spears of 
Horxier’s heroefi,#came full upoil the bridge of Timothy’s 
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nose, and me iragile glass shivering, inflicted divers wounds 
upon his ph^^siognomy, and at the same time poured forth 
a dark burnt- sienna- coloured balsam, to heal them, giving 
pain unutterable. Timothy, disdaining to lament the agony 
of his wounds, followed the example of ’his antagonist, and 
ifUStily. seizing a similar bottle .of much larger dimensions, 
threw it with s\ich foice that it split between the of 
Ilia opponent. Thus with these dr(?adful w'eapoiis did they 
commence the mortal strife. 

The lovers of good ordrVj or at lea<;t of fair play, gathered 
•round the combatants, forming an almost impregnable ling, 
yet of suftieient dimensions to avoid the missiles. Go it, 
rvd-hmd !" JJnivo ! a/iron ! resounded on every 

side. Draughts imvv met di aughts in tlieir passage through 
the circumambient air, and exploded like sliells over a be- 
sii'ged town, llolusses were fired with the precision of 
cannon shot, pill-boxes w'ere thrown with such force that 
they hurst like grape and camiister, while acids and alkalies 
hissed, as they neutralised each other's power, w’ith all the 
venom of exjiiring snakes. Bravo ! white a])ron ! ” 
Red-head for ever!” resounded on every side as the con- 
flict contiiiut;d wdth unabated vi;<;our. The ammunition 
was fast expending* on both sides, when Mr. 4j.l)enezer 
Pleggit^ Jiearing the noise, and perhaps smelling his oivn 
dfugs, t>as so unfortunately rash and so unwisely foolhardy 
as to bi^ak*lb rough the sacred ring, advancing fiom behind 
.w'itli iiplilted cane to fell the redoubtable 'J'imothy, wImiii a 
mixtyre of his ow n, hurled by his own red-haired champion, 
caught him in hj open mouth, breaking against his only 
two remaining front teeth,\\tracting them as the discharged 
licpiid ran down his tliroat,*aiid turning him as sick as a 
dog. lie fell, wMs t^k*cn a\^fly on a shutter, and it was 
some days before he was agaiti to he seen in his shop, dis- 
pensing those mediciites which, or* this fatal occasion, he 
would but U )0 *.ladly have dispensed with. « • 

Readi^-, h^^e'you not elsejvhere*read in the mortal fray 
hetw^een knights, when the^asqye Ifas been beaten* off, the 
shield lost, <ind tlie sword shivered, hojv they haVe resorted 
to closef and more. deadly strife wdtfi theij; daggers raised 
on high ? Tims it was .with TiraotCy ; his meani^ had 
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failed, and disdaining any longer to wage a distant combat, 
he closed vigordusly with his ]>anting eneyfiy, overthrew 
him in the first struggle, seizing from his basket the only 
weapons which remained, one single vial, and one single 
box of pills. As*he sat upon his prostrate foe, first he 
forced the box of pills into his gasping mouth, and i^ieii 
witL the lower end of the vial lie drove it clowji his throat, 
as a gunner rams home tlie wad and shot, into a thirty-two 
pound carronade. 'Choked with the box, tlie fallgn knight 
held up his hands for quarter; but Timothy continued until 
the end of the vial, breaking put the top aiu)^ bottom of •the 
pasteboard receptacle, forty-and- eight of antibilious pills 
rolled in haste down Red-head s throat. Timothy then 
seized his basket, and amid the shouts oi triumph, w alked 
away. His fallen- crested adversary coughed up the rem- 
nants of the pasteboard, once more breathed, and w^as led 
disconsolate to the neighbouring pump; while Timothy 
regained our shop with his blushing honours thick upon 
him. 

But I must drop the vein heroical. ]\Ir, Cophagus, who 
was at home when Timothy returned, was at first very 
much inclined to bewrpth at* the loss of so’ much medicine; 
but wdiel. he heard the story, and the finale, he was so 
pleased at Tim's double victory over JVlr. Plegg^t giid his 
inessengq-, that he actually pu/ his hand in his jjocket, and 
pulled'out half-a-crown. 

Mr. Pleggit, on the contrary, was any thing but pleaseil; 
he w'ent to a lawyer, and commenced an Action for assault 
and battery, and all the neighboujhood did nothing but talk 
about the affray which had tal^ai place, and the action at 
law which it was said would take place in the ensuing term.* 

But with the exception oY this fracas, which ended in 
the action not holdhig good, thereby the animosity was in- 
creased, I have little to recount during the rcmaiMer of 
the time I served under Mr. Cophagtis. 1 Jiati been more 
than three years }vith him when iny confinement became 
insupportable. I bad ‘but one idea, virbich jierformed an 
everiasting*cycle in iriy brain — Who was my father ? And 
I should have aban(J<y**4d tin profession to search the world 
in thj hope of progenitor, ]ia*d it not been that I 
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was without the means. Latterly, I hf^d hojirded up all I, 
could colled|| ; but the sum was small, much too small for 
the pro])dsed expedition. I became melancholy, indifferent 
to the business, and slovenly in myt appearance, when a 
circumstance occurred which put an end to my further dis- 
^^msing medicines, and left nfte a free agent. 


OlUrTER VII. 

1 lOKING OUT •roif BUSINESS NOT EXACTLY MINUING VOUR OWN 

JBI’SINI.SS THE LOSS OF THE SfALI'S OCCASIONS 'Till- LOSS OF 

I’L.V'I- TO TIMOTHY AND ME, WHO WHIN WEJC.HLD IN OTHFR 

SCAIFS WTRL FOUND WANTING WL BUNDl,E OIF WITH OCR 

ni NDLFS ON. 


It luipj)ened one market-day that there was an overdriven, 
infuriated beast, which w'as making sad havoc. Crowds of 
people were running past our, shop in one direction, and the 
cries of “Mad bulJ!” were re-ccHioed in everj;^ quarter. 
Mr. esophagus, wdio was in the shop, and iZ whom, as 1 
liave tjefore observed, a mad bull was a source of gjeat 
])rofit, verji naturally looked* out of the shop to •a^ipertain 
whether tlie animal was near to us. In most other countries, 
when people hear of any danger, they geiic^j^lly avoid it by 
incroasing their \ystance ; but in England, it is too often 
the case, that th(^ are so«jond of indulging their curiosity, 
that they run to the darker. Mr. C’ophagus, who per- 
ceived tlic people runyyig onc^xvay, naturally supposed, not 
being aware of the extreme Ijroximity of the animal, that 
the people weie running to see what tvas the matter, and 
turned his eyes^ in th&t direction, walking out on tl^e jnive- 
ment that Ik,* might Rave a fairer view'. ^!c was just ob- 
serving, C’{fh*t.say — fear—uin -V rascal Pleggit . — close 
ti) him — get all the cu^foih — bounds — contusions — and 

” whci'i the* animal caijic suddenly round the corner 

upon MT. (JophayiuS, w^ho'lialTlns ey\*».«^Jie*other w^ay,^aii(l 
before he could escape, to’ssed him tlirough his own shop 
V 2 
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windows, and landed him on the counter. Not satisfied 
with this, the beast followed him into the shop,! Timothy 
and I pulled Mr. Cophagus over towards us, and lie dropped 
inside the counter, where we also crouched, frightened out 
of our wits. To our great hoVror the bull made one or two 
attemjits to leap the counter /but not succeeding, and.bevy>t> 
now attacked by the dogs and butcher boys, he .charged at 
them through the door, carrying away oui: best scales* Oii 
his horns as a trophy, as he galloped out of the ishop in 
pursuit of his persecutofis. When the shouts and hallooes 
were at some little distance, Timothy and I raised our heails 
and looked round us ; and perceiving that all was safe, we 
proceeded to help Mr. Cophagus, whe remained on the floor 
bleeding, and in a state of insensibility. W? carried him 
into the back parlour and laid hint* on the sofa. 1 desired 
Timothy to run for surgical aid as fast as he could, whi!(‘ I 
opened a vein ; and in a few minutes he returned with our 
opponent, Mr. Ebenezer Pleggit. AVe stripped Mr. (!o})ha- 
gus, and proceeded to examine him. “Bad case this — 
very bad case, indeed, Mr. Newland — dislocation of the os 
humeri — severe contusion on the os frontis — and I'm 
/ery much afraid there^ is some intercostal injury. Very 
sorry, very s6Vry, indeed, for my brother Cophagus.*' But 
I\Ir. Pleggit did not appear to be sorry ; on the ^contrary, 
he appealed to perform his su’*gical duties with iftie greatest 
glee. 

Wc reduced the dislocation, and then carried Mr. Co- 
phagus up to Ids bed. In an hour he wds sensible > and 
Mr. Pleggit took his departure- shaking® hands with Mr. 
Cophagus, and wishing him joj* of his j)rovideiUial escape, 
“Bad job, Japhet,” said Mr. Cophagus to me. 

“ Very bad, indeed, sir ; Bht it might have been worse.” 
“ Worse — um — no, nothing worse — not possible,*’ 

“ Why, sir, you migVit Iwx* been Killed.*’ , 

“Pooh! didVt mean that — mean Pleggit**— rascal — 
um — Jcill me if he can — shan’t though soon get rid 
of him — iand so on.” ' ^ ' 

“ You will not require his further attendance now that 
your shoulder Is nad'uced. T ckn verv^well attend unon 
you.’ * 
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Very true, Japhet ; — but won't go — sure of that — 
damned ral^al — quite pleased — I saw it um — eyes' 
twinkJeil — smile checked — and so on.” 

That evening Mr. IMeggit called in as Mr. Copliagus 
said that he would, and the tatter showed a great deal of 
hrpatience ; but Mr. Pleggit repeated his visits over and 
over again, and I observed that^Mr. Cophagus no longer 
fnafle any objeption ; on the contrary, seemed anxious for 
liis coftiing, and still more so, after he was convalescent, 
nid able to sit at his table. Buf the mystery was soon 
ilivnlged. 4 appeared tli^it Mr. Cophagus, although he 
was very glad that other people should suffer from mad 
bulls, and come to })€• cured, viewed the case in a very dif- 
ferent light tv'lu^i the bull thought proper to toss him, and 
liaving now realised a comfortable indej)enderice, he had 
resolved to retire from business, and from a site attended 
with so inucli danger. A hint of this escaping him when 
Mr. J*l(*ggit was attending him on the third day after his 
iccident, the hitter, who knew the value of the locale, also 
nnted that if Mr. Cophagus was inclined so to do, that he 
vould be most happy to enter into an arrangement with 
liin. Sclf-Mitcl'est^ will not only* change friendship into 
nmitj^, in this* rascally world, but also turwi ^mity into 
riendsjhh). All Mr. Pleggit's enormities, and all Mr. (b- 
»hagus’s\hameful conduct were mutually forg^ten. In 
ess than ten minutes it was “ Mif dear Mr. Fleg§it, and 
o on,” and My dear brother C(>ph(iyu.\,'* * 

In three week^ every thing had been arranged between 
hem, anti the sboj), fixtures, stock in trade, and good wdll, 
cere all the property of\ur ancient antagonist. But al- 
hough Mr. INeggit (;opld shake hands with Mr. Cophagus 
or liis fixtures and good yet as Timothy and 1 were 
lot included in the gotid trill, neither were we included 
mong the /crpim’, find Mr.^Jophfigus could not, of course, 
nterfere wsth Mr. Pleggit’s private arrangements. * He did 
11 he effuld^lo dn the way* of recommendation ; but Mr. 
^Meggit had not forgotten*my ©ccasional impertinences or 
the baUle *of the bottles. 1 really believe that his ill will 
against Timothy#w'as one'rea^i foikJ)»vchaBing the^ood zoill 
i> 3 
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of Mr. Cophagus ; and we were very gently told by Mr. 
'Pleggit that he would have no occasion for our '.crvices. 

Mr. Cophagus offered to procure me another situation as 
soon as he could, and at the same time presented me v/ith 
twenty guineas, as a proof of his regard and appreciation 
of my conduct — but this sum put in my hand dep id^d 
me : I thanked him, and told him I had other views at 
present,^ but hoped he would let me know where I might 
find him hereafter, as 1 should be glad to see him* again. 
He told me he would leave his address for me at the 
Foundling Hospital, and shaking me heartily by the hand, 
we parted. Timothy was then summoned. Mr. ( lophagus 
gave him five guineas, and wished him good fortune. 

‘^^nd now, Japhet, what are you abom te do.^” said 
Timoalji^as he descended into the^shop. 

To do,^-’ y^lied 1 ; 1 am about to leave you, which 

is the only thing I am sorry for. I am going, Timothy, 
in search of my father.’^ 

"Well,” replied Timothy, I feel as you do, Ja])het, 
that it will be hard to part ; and Uiere is iin other thing on 
my mind — which is, I am very sorry that the bull did not 
break the rudimans (pointing to the iron moi;tar and j>es- 
tlc) ; hacKiie b id but half the spite 1 have against it, he 
would not have left a piece as big as a thimble. I’ve a great 
mind to Inve a smack at it befeye 1 go.” 

‘^ydii will only injure Mr. Cophagus, for the mortar 
will not then be paid for.” 

Very true; and as he has just given me five guineas, 
I will refrain from my just indign^ation, fiut now, Japhet, 
let me speak to you. I donT Fjow how you feel, but I 
feel as if I could not part with you, ^ I do not want to go 
in search of my father partic\^larly. They say it’s a wise 
child that knows its x)wn father — but as there can be no 
doubt of my other parent — I can only hit ujioii her, I 
have a strong inclination to go in search of my mother, 
and if you like my company, why I will go- with you — 
always, my dear Japhet’” continued Tim, keeping in my 
mind the great difference between a person who has been 
fee’d as an M.D.f, aruj.n.lad Wn'o only canoes out his pre- 
scriptions.” > ' 
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Do you really mean to say, 'I'ini, that you will go with 
me ? ” 

“ Yes, lo the end of the world, Japhet, as your com- 
panion, your friend, and your servant^^f you require it. I 
love you, Japhet, and I will serve you faithfull}.” 

My dear Tim^ I am delighted ; now I am really 
hap])y : we. will have but one purs^, and but one interest ; 
if J •find good fortune, you shall share it 

Afld if you meet with ill luck, I will share that too — 
so the affair is settled — and as Iferc comes Mr. Pleggit’s 
assistants witji only one pair of eyes between them, the 
sooner we j)ack up the better.’^ 

Irt half an hour alDw’as ready ; a bundle each, contained 
our wardrobfs. * AVc descended from our attic, w'alked 
])rondly through the shop without making any observation, 
or taking any notice of our successors ; all the notice taken 
was hy Timothy, who turned round and shook his fist at 
his old enemies, the iron mortar and pestle ; and there we 
were, standing on the pavement, with the wide w'orld be- 
fore us, and quite undecideil which way we should go. 

Is it to be east, west, north, or south, Japhet said 
Timothy. 

‘‘ The wise m'en came from the east,'' repfreu j. 

“ "iTieu they mwst hav'c travelled west," said Tim ; 
let us sR^w our wisdom bj' doing the same/' 

“ Agreed." 

Passing hy a small ,shop we purchased two good sticks, 
as defenders, as v^ell as to hang our bundles on and off 
we set upon our fnlgriinag.e. 


CHAPTER VJII 

WE TAKE A C«AriI, BUT THE DRIVER DOES NOT LIKE HI*! FARE AND 

iftrs U» loffii* ^.WE riIANGlS*OUR ITKtDE ()]% TRAVELLING, Ul'ON 

TIIF FKINCn-LE. OF .SLOW ANI#5>UR«, AND FALL IN WITH* A VERY 
LLARNILD aian. 

I BELIEVE it to D€ ^ Very general ctis^nap wiien people set 
off upon a iournev. to-recKon up thei# moBUs — that is, to 
D 4 
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count the money which tliey may have in their pockets. At 
all events, this was done by Timothy and me/and 1 found 
that my stock amounted to twenty-t\^ pounds eighteen 
shillings, and Timq^.hy’s to the five guineas presented by 
Mr. Cophagus, and three halfpence which were in the 
corner of his waistcoat pocket — sum total, twcnty-eif/.ii 
pounds three shillings and three halfpence ; a very hand- 
some Fum, as we thought, with which to commence* our 
peregrinations, and, as 1 observed to Timothy, sufficient to 
last us for a considerable time, if husbanded with care. 

“ Yes,” replied he, ‘^but wt must husband, our legs also, 
Japhet, or we shall soon be tired, and very soon wear out 
our shoes. I vote we take a hackney coach.” 

Take a hackney coach, Tim ! we mustn’t think of it ; 
we cannot afford such a luxury ; you can’t be tired yet, we 
are now only just clear of Hyde Park Corner.” 

Still I think we had better take a coach, Japhet, and 
here is one coming. 1 always do take one when I carry 
out medicines, to make up for tlie time 1 lose looking at the 
shops, and playing peg in the ring.’’ 

1 now understood what Timothy meant, which was, to 
get behind and have a* ride for nothing. L consented to 
this arrangement, and we got up behind one which was al- 
ready well filled inside. ** The only d’ffeience between an 
inside aid outside passenger in a hackney co.< is, that 
one nays, and the other does not,” said 1, to Timothy, as 
we rolled along at the act of parliament speed of four miles 
per hour. 

“ That depends upon circug'stances:«'if we are found 
out, in all probability we shalUnot only have our ride, but 
be pa?tl into the bargain.” 

“ With the coachman’s w^Iip, 1 presume 
Exactly.” And Timothy had hardly time to get the 
word out of his mouth, when flac, "^flac, came the whip 
across our eyes'* — a little envious wretch, wkh his shirt 
hanging out of his trowsers, having called oifc behind ! 
Not wishing to have our f^ces,’br pur behinds cut any more, 
we hastily descended, and jreached the footpath, after 
having gained about* fKrec ilhiles bn the’ road before we were 
disebvered. . 
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That ^sn’t a bad lift, Japhet, and as for the whip I 
never mind ihat with corduroys. And now, Japhet, I ’ll 
tell you something ^ we must get into a waggon, if wo can 
find one going down the road, as soon it is dark.” 

But that will cost money, ‘Tim.” 

1 1 ’s economy, 1 tell you ; ‘for a shilling, if you bargain, 
you may ride the whole night, and,if wc stop at a public- 
iiOusl? to sleep, w.e shall have to pay for our beds, as well as 
be oblijfbd to order something to eat, and pay dearer for it 
than if we buy* what w^e w'aht at codks’ shops.” 

“ There is« sense in wdiat you say, Timothy; we will 
look out for a waggon.” 

‘^^'Oh ! it ’s no use n«w — waggons are like black beetles, 
not only in slftpe but in habits, they oidy travel by night — 
[it least most of them d^. AVe fire now coming into long 
dirty Brentford, and I don’t know how you feel, Japhet, 
but I find that walking wonderfully increases the appetite 
— that ’s another reason why you should not walk when 
vou can ride — for nothing.” 

Well, I ’m rather hungry myself ; and dear me» how 
rery good that piece of roast jiork looks in that wdndow ! ” 

I agree with you — let ’s go in*and make a bargain ! ” 

Wv bought a ^ 00(1 allowance for a shillin^^?*^nd after 
sticking mit for a gj^eatcr proportion of mustard than the 
ivoinan saiH we were entitled to, and some salt, wegwrapped 
t* up in a piece of paper, and continued our course, till we 
irrived at a baker’s, where we purchased, our bread;* and 
hen taking up a'nosition on a bench outside*a public -house, 
"ailed for a pot of beer, jyid putting our provisions down 
lefore us, made a hearty, j\tid, what made us more enjoy 
t, an independent m^aj. Having finished our pork and 
)ur porter, and refreshed oul^lves, we again started and 
valked till it was quite dark, when wx‘ felt so tired that wx 
igreed. to sit down 6n our l^ndU^ and w^ait for the first 
waggon which passed.' We soon heard the^inglingt)f bells, 
inif shorlly ftfierwards its enftrmou^ towering bulk appeared 
letween us and the 'sky. We went up to the ^waggoner, 
ivho w’as Trlownted on a litBe pony, and asked him if he 
"ould give two jjoor lads a'ifft, auS Jv)^«#nuch he would 
jharge us for the ride. , 
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How much can yc afford to give, meastcrs lor there 
be others as poor^as ye.” We replied that w/ could give a 
shilling. Well, then, get up in God’s name,’ and ride as 
long as you will. Get in behind.” 

Are there many people *in there already ? ” said I as I 
climbed up, and Timothy handed me the bundles. 

Noa,” replied the ^waggoner, there be nobody but a 
mighty clever poticary or doctor, 1 can't tell which ; but’he. 
wear'an uncoOimon queer hat, and he talk all sort Rf doctor 
stuff — and there be hfs odd men and his odd boy ; that lie 
all, and there be plenty of rootn, and plenty, o’ clean 

After this intimation we climbed up, and gained a situ- 
ation in the rear of the waggon under the cloth. As the 
'waggoner said, there was 2 )Ienty of roofn, ?ind 'ive nestled 
into the straw without coming iij^to contact with the other 
travellers. Not feeling any inclination to sleep, ’I’iniothy 
and I entered into conversation, fiotto voce, and had con- 
tinued for more than half an hour, supposing by their 
silence, that the other occupants of the waggon were asleep, 
when we were interrupted by a voice clear and sonoyous as 
a bell. 

“ It would appear ^hat you are wandererc, young men, 
and jouiiA^ you know not wdiither. *nirds seek their 
nests when the night falls — beasts hasten to theirMairs ; — 
man boifs his door. ^ Pr opr ifk> qua maribuH,* JlTHerodotiis 
hath tt ; which, when translated, means, that ‘ such is the 
natdre of mankind.’ Trihumitur mascula dicatfj ‘ Tell* 
me your troubles,’ as Homer says.” 

I was very much surprised a^this adth'ess — my know*- 
ledge of the language told mc/imnediately that the quota- 
tions were out of the Latin i^rammarj and that all his learn- 
ing w^as pretence ; still ther^Vas a novelty of style which 
amused me, and at. the same time gave me an idea that tlu‘ 
speaker was an uncomRion jjcrsonagft*. I gave Timothy a 
nudge, 'and theR replied, — 

You have gupsscd rfght,irfost learned sir ^we are, as you 
say, wanderers seeking ouv fortunes, and trust yet to find 
them — still we have a weary jpurnry before u’s. ^ Hau€^ 
tus hord somni\ as'Aristqtlv hath it ; which I 

need not translate tojso learned *a parson as yourself.” 
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Nay, iifdeed, tliere is no occasion ; yet am I plcas(*d to 
meet with who hath scholarship,” replied tlie other. 

Have you. also a knowledge of the Greek 
No, 1 preteml not to Greek.” 

‘‘ It is a pity that thou hast it not, for thou wouldst de- 
to commune with the apeients. Esculapius hath 
these w'ords — ‘ As/m/der — otfmotton accapon — pasti' — 
ve/^/sQU,’ — which 1 will translate for thee — ‘We often 
find wlni^ we seek when we least expect' it.’ ‘May it Tie so 
with you, m\ friend. Wherj^ have you been educated ? and 
what has been ^our profession ? 

I thought J risked little in telling, so I replied, that I 
had bc'cn brought up as^a j^Urgeon and apothecary, and had 
been ed-ucated ^it a foundation school. 

“ ’T is well,” replied he; “you have then commenced 
your studies in my glorious profession ; still, have you 
much to learn ; years of toil, under a great master, can 
only enable you to benefit mankind as I have done, and 
years of hardship and of danger must be added thereunto, 
to atford you the means. There are many bidden secrets. 

‘ Uf fitmt Divorunii Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, Virorum,' — 
many parts of the globe to traverse^ ‘ Ut Cato, Virgilius, 
fiuviorum, ut ^l'ifms*Oro7iU‘s.’ All these hawSi’nisited, 
and many more. Even now do I journey to obtain more 
of sny in'vaVjable raeJicine, gathered on the highest^Aiides, 
when the moon is in her perigee. There 1 shall reTnain 
for months among the clouds, looking down upon the gfeat 
plain of Mexico, which shall appear no larger*thaii the head 
of a pin, where tjje voice of man is heard not. ‘ Vocito, 
vocitas, vocitavi' bending fjjr months towards the earth. 
^ As in presentij suffering with the cold — \fnco quod 
fricni dat* as Eusebiu? "hath* Tt. Soon shall 1 be borne 
away by the howling winds towards the N.ew 'World, w'herc 
1 can obtain more of tjie w’ondj»rful viedicinc, which I may 
say neve"r yet^hath failed me, and which UDthing bat love 
towards rijy rftt:e • induces metto gather at^such pains and 
- risk.” 

“ Indeea, sir^ repiierl I, amusea wutn liis imposition, *’ i 
should like to accompany yoiT • '.for, jjp^^hus says most 
truly, * Capiat pilul^ (hup tifpi lunndium*^* ■^h-avel is.imleed. 
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a most deligbtfal occupation, and I would Htp to run over 
the whole worldr” 

And 1 would like to follow you/' interrupted Timothy. 
“ I suspect wc have commenced our grand tour already — 
three miles behind a hackney coach — ten on foot, and 
about two, I should think, in this waggon, I5ut as(yoph^>s 
says, ^Cochlvarija craah many siimmendush,' which means, 
^ There are ups and downs in this world.”* - - ' 

‘^Ylah ! ** exclaimed our companion. He, alsc^, has the 
rudiments.** 

“ Nay, I hope I ’ve done with the Radlmans^'* replied 
Timothy. 

Is he your follower ? " inquired the man. 

That very much depends upon whu walks first,” re- 
plied Timothy, '^but whether or no — we hunt in couples.’* 

I understand — you are companions. ‘ Concordat vain 
ntnninativo numero et persona' Tell me, can you roll pills, 
can you use the pestle and the mortar, handle the scapula, 
and mix ingredients t" 

I replied, that of course I know my profession. 

Well, then, as we have still some hours of night, let 
us now obtain some rest, in the morning,^ when the sun 
hath inttv-ibiced us to each other, 1 may^then judge from 
your countenances whether it is likely that we' may be 
better acquainted. Night is .the time for rep^io, as Quin- 
tus Curtius says, * Custos, bos, far ntque sneerdos' Slgep 
wa&' made for all — my friends, good night.” 


chaiTter^ix. 


IN WHICH THE ADVENTUURS IN 'CUE WAC.v ON AllE CONTINPEI), AND 

WE NECOME V(J)11E I'UZZLED WITH OlJ*R N?W ( OAITA MONS WE 

LEAVE OFF TALKING LATJN, ANJ) ENTKK INTO ’VTTr>’'r 

Timothy' ana l tooK ms auvicc, ana were soon last asieep. 
I was awakened the pext m^:,..ing by feefing a hand in my 
trowsers pocket^ -'l«scizcd it, t^nd held u fast. 
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Now j^st let ffo my hand, will you ?'* cried a lachry- 
mal voice. 

I jumpe<hlip — it was broad daylight, and looked at the 
hiinian frame to which the hand was ai| appendix. It was 
a very spare, awkwardly-built •form of a young man, ap- 
jia^rntLy about twenty years old, but without the least sign 
of manhood on his chin, llis face was cadaverous, with 
largi^ goggling eyes, high cheek bones, hair long and r^ged, 
reminding me of a rat*s nest, thin lips, and cafs large almost 
as an elephant’s. A more Vi^c-begoirc wretch in appearance 
*I never hehelcl^ and I continued to look at him with sur- 
prise. He repealed his words with an idiotical expression, 

tFii^t let go my hand^ can’t you ? ” 

“ AVhat busin^fes had your hand in my pocket?” replied 
I, angrily.. ^ 

1 was feeling for my pocket handkerchief,” replied the 
young man. “ 1 always keeps it in my breeches’ pocket.” 

“ lint not in your neighbour’s, 1 presume ? ” 

My neighbour’s!” replied he, with a vacant stare. 

‘ AVell, so it is, I see now — I thought it was my ovmi.’’ 

I released his hand ; he immediately put it into his own 
pocket, and dj;ew out his haiwfkercliief, if the rag deserved 
the appellation. * " 

I'ltere,” said he. “ I told you I put it in that pocket — 
I ‘always cfew” • 

And pray who are you?” said I, as I looked his 
• dress, which was a pair of loose white Turkish trowSers, 
and an old span f^led jacket. 

“ Me ! why, I^m the ipol.” 

‘‘ More knave than fool, \ expect,” replied T, still much 
puzzled with his strange appearance and dress. 

“ Nay, there you mistake;’ , said the voice of last night 

He is not only a fool by profession, hut one by nature. 
It is 54 half-witted :.reatiJre,.who lerves me when 1 would 
attract the people. Strange, in this world, that wisdom may 
cry*in tht* streets without btSinr noticed, ^et folly will al- 
ways command -a cro'wd.” 

During this address I tijj^ncd my eyes upon the speaker. 
He was an elderlj^-looking' peison, wAtlji^ijIiite hair, dressed 
in a suit of black, ruffles and frill. IJi^s’cy 4 ;s.wcre bri^Wanr, 
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but the remainder of his face* it was difficult to decipher, 
as it was evidently painted, and die night’s jij^hbling in the 
waggon had so smeared it, tliat it appeared of'/ftlniost every 
colour in the raii;^bow. On one side of him lay a large 
three-cornered cocked hat. On the other, a little lump of a 
boy, rolled up in the straw* like a marmot, and still sob .d 
asleep. Timothy looked at me, and when he caught my 
eye, burst out into a laugh. « • ’ 

y ou laugli at my appearance, I presume,” said the old 
man, mildly. • \ 

I do in truth,” replied Tjmothy. I ,never saw one' 
like you before, and 1 dare say never shall again.” 

’Fhat is possible ; yet probaolydf you meet me again, 
you vi'ould not know me.” * - 

Among a hundred thousand,” replied Timothy, with 
increased mirth. 

We shall see, perhaps,” replied the quack doctor, for 
such the reader must have already ascertained to be his 
profession; ‘‘ but the waggon has stopped, and the driver 
will bait his horses. If inclined to eat, now is your time. 
Come, Jumbo, get up ; Philotas, waken him, and follow me.” 

Philotas, for so was the fool styled by his master, twisted 
up somc^'\<’ismw, and stuffed the end of it into Jumbo's 
mouth. Now Jumbo will think he Jias got something to 
eat. I ualways wake him that way,” observ, i the fool, 
grinning at us. 

Ic certainly, as might be expected, did waken Jumbo, 
who uncoiled iiimsclf, rubbed his eyes, stared at the Jlilt of 
the waggon, then at us, and witljout say ng a word, rolled 
himself out after the fool. Timothy and 1 followed. We 
found the doctor bargaining for some bread and bacon, his 
strange appearance exciting pmch amusement, and inducing 
the people to let him have a better bargain than perhaps 
otherwise they would have dpne. IIe«gave apart of the re- 
freshiTvnt to the boy and the fool; and walked out of the 
taproom with his own .share.* Timothy giuFl w:nt to the 
pump,' and had a good '•efrerhing v^ash,-and then for ;* 
shilling were permitted to make a very .hearty breakfast. 
The waggon hipd^g^i^mainfrc/^about anhpur, the driver gave 
us notice of Ips.'clejJ^ture ; but the 'doctor was no where 
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to be foun(^ After a little delay, the waggoner drove off. 
cursing him Vfor a bilk^ and vowing that* he’d never have 
any more to .do with a lamed man.” In the mean time 
Timothy and 1 had taken our seats in t^e waggon, in com- 
pany with the fool, and Mastef Jumbo. We commenced 
a'^jw'nversation with the former; and soon found out, as the 
doctor had a^Jsertetl, that he really w^s an idiot, so much so 
that h was painful to converse with him. As for the letter, 
he had «)iled himself away to take a little inore sleep. 1 
forgot to mention, that tlic ’boy was* dressed much in the 
kan>e way as tl^' fool, in an »ld spangled jacket, and dirty 
white trowsers. For about an hour Timothy and 1 conversed, 
rema?king upon the stoange disappearance of the doctor, 
especially as h«; ITad given us hopes of employing us; in 
accepting wdiicli offer, if e\er it should be made, we had not 
made up our minds, when we were interrupted with a voice 
crying out, “ Hillo, my man, can you give a chap a lift as 
far as Reading, for a shilling ? ” 

“ Ay, get up, and welcome,” replied the waggoner. 

The w^aggon did not stop, but in a moment or two the 
new passenger climbed in. lie was dressed in a clean 
smock frock, ni’atly worked up the •front, leather gaiters, 
and stout shoes ; *a Siindle and a stick were in 'his hand, 
fie sinited as he lopked round upon the company, and 
showed a f'.autiful set of tc^th. TIis face was dt»k, and 
suij-hurnt, but very handsome, and his eyes as black as 
voals, and as brilliant as gas. Heh ! player folk — J*'ve 
a notion,” said h^^ as he sat downi, looking at the doctor’s 
attendants, and laughing j|it us. Have you come far, 
gentlemen ? ” continued he. » 

“ From London,” wasmyr^ply. 

“ llow do the crops look V) above, for down here the 
turnips seem to have failed altogether ? Dry seasons won’t 
do for turnips.” 

1 replied 4hat 1 really could not satisfy him oft that 
j)oin!, as it was- dark wdien we'passefk. 

“ Very true — •• I hall forgotten tliat,” replied he.. How- 
ever, the barleys look well ; J[)ut perhaps you don’t under- 
stand farming ? ” , 

I replied in the negaiive/ and tlie cduveisation was Ifept 
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up for two or three hours, in the course of wiiich I men- 
tioned the quach doctor, and his strange depjj.iure. 

That is the fellow who cured so people at 

re])lied lie^; and the conversation then turned upon 

liis profession and mode of life, wliich Timothy and I agreed 
must be very amusing. ‘‘ We shall meet him agaig.i I 
dare say,” replied the man. Would you kium him?” 

I think so^ indeed,” replied 7''imothy, laughing. 

/cs, and so you would think that you would know a 
guinea from a halfpenny, if 1 put it into your hand^,” re- 
plied the man. 1 do not wish to lay a bet, and win your 
money ; hut 1 tell you, that 1 ivill put either tlie one or 
the other into each of your hands, ^and if you bold it fast 
for one minute, and shut your eyes diiri;'.g that time, you 
wnll not be able to tell me wliich it is that you have in it.” 

“ That I am sure 1 would,” replied 'J'iin ; and J made 
the same assertion. 

AVell, I was taken in that 'way at a fair, and lost ten 
shillings by the wager ; now, we ’ll try whether you can 
tell or not.” lie took out some money from bis pocket, 
■w’hich he selected without our seeing it, put a coin into the 
hand of each of us, closing our fists over it, and now,’’ 
said he,^Veep your eyes shut for a ininute.” 

We (lid so, and a second or two afterwards wui- heard a 
voice i^iich we instantly rcaignised. 

wrong to leave me on the way-side thus, having agreed to 
pay the sum demanded. At my age oncw'alketh not with- 
out fatigue, ‘ E^icipunda tmnen qiKi’dan^ sunt urhiKviy' 
Philostratus says, meaning, ‘ Tliat old '^'iinhs lose their ac- 
tivity, and seek the help of a crutch.’ ” 

There’s the doctor,” cried Timothy, with his eyes still 
shut. - 

Now open your eyes,” said the man, “ and tell me, be- 
fore you open your luyid, what there is in it.” 

A halfpenny in mine,” said Tim. 

A guinea in minpi,” replied I. 

W6 opened our handj^ ami empty . 

Where the devil is it?” ex(?raimed looking at Tim. 
And wher« the tjevil ViJho doctor ?” renlied he. look 
ing round. 
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The fnoney is in the doctor’s pocket,” replied the man, 
s\niiing. 

Then where is the doctor’s pocket ? '* 

Here,” replied he, slapping his ^)ocket, and looking 
significantly at us. I thought you were certain of 
knowing him again. About as certain as you were of tell- 
ing the money in your hand.” 

. IJe tlien, to our astonishment, imitated the doctor's 
voice, ^nd quoted proaodyy syntax^ a^id iMtin. Timothy 
and I were still in astoiiishment, when he continued, “If 
1 tiad not found out that yqju were in want of employ, and 
further, that your services would be useful to me, I should 
not* .have made this /lisPovery Do you now think that 
you know enpngh to enter into my service ? It is light 
work, and not bad pay ; anti now you may choose.” 

“ I trust,” said I, “ tfiat there is no dishonesty ? ” 

“ None that you need practise, lif you are so scrupulous : 
perhaps your scruples may some day be removed. I make 
the most of my wares — every merchant does the same. I 
practise upon the folly of mankind — it is on that, that 
wise men live.” 

Timothy fi^ve me a push, &nd i^odded his bead for me 
to give my consctit.^ 1 reflected a few st on(U,''ahd at last 
I exteiMled my hand. I consent,” rejilied I, with the 
reservation I have made.” 

** You will not repent,” said he ; and I will take your 
companion, not that I want him particularly, but T do 
want you. The fact is, 1 want a lad Jf gentlemanly 
address, and han|lsome appearance — with the very know- 
ledge you possess — and now we will say no more for the 
present. By-the-hy, was that real Latin of yours 

No,” replied I, lali^hingj “you quoted the grammar, 
and I icplicd with medical prescriptions. One was as 
good as the other.” 

Quite —nay, better ; for the schooUboys m*&y find 
me "Out, ljut Rbt you. But now observe, ^hen we come to 
the next cross road,* we miist g^t ’down — at least, I ex- 
pect so ; but we. shall kifow in a minute.” 

In about the time he iiJ^iuioned,* gipsy-looking 

iuan looked into the VaggoR, and spojee to piv acquainfonce 
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in an unknown language. He replied in the salne, and the 
man disappeared/ We continued our route ^f’or about a 
quarter of an hour, when he got out, asked us to I’ollow 
him, and speaking a few words to the fool, which I did 
not hear, left him and the boy in the waggon. We paid 
our fare, took possession of our bundles, and followed ^r 
new- companion for a few minutes on the cross road, when 
he stopped, and said, 1 must now leave you* to prepare 
for yctur reception into our fraternity ; continue straight on 
this road until you arrive at a lime-kiln, and wait there till 
I come.” 

He sprang over a stile, and took a direction verging at 
an angle from the road, forced ^’)is,way through a hedge, 
and disappeared from our sight. Upcn ,my word, Ti- 
mothy,” said I, “ I hardly know what to say to this. 
Have we done right in trusting to this man, who, I am 
afraid, is a great rogue } I do not much like mixing with 
these gipsy people, for such I am sure he belongs to.” 

I really do not see how we can do better,” replied Ti- 
mothy. The world is all before us, and we must force 
our own way through it. As for his being a quack doc- 
tor, I see no great harm in that. People put their faith in 
nostrum 9-wiore tlian they do in regular medicines ; and it 
is well known that quack medicines, as they cal! them, 
cure as pften as others, merely for that very reason.” " 
Very true, Timothy ; the mind once at ease, the 
bod) soon recovers, and faith, even in quack medicines, 
will often malte" people whole ; but do you think that he 
does no more than impose upon people iti that way ? " 

He may, or he may not ; at all events, we need do 
no more, I suppose.” 

I am not sure of that'; •ho We ter, we shall see. He 
says we may be useful to him, and 1 suppose we shall be, 
or he would not have engaged us — we shall soon find out” 
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CHAPTER X. 

IN WHICH THE READER IS INTRODUCED TO SEVERAL NEW ACQUAINT- 
'■ \NCES, AND ALL CONNECTED M’lTH THEM, EXCEPT BIRTH AND 
PARENTAGE, WHICH APPEARS TO BE THE ONE THING WANTU’J 
riiROUGHOUT THE WHOLE OF THIS WoUk. 

By this time we had arrived at the lime-kiln to which we 
had been directed, and we sat down on our bundles, 
chatting for Shout live minutes, when our new acquaint- 
ance. made his appearanc% with something in his hand, tied 
u]) in ^ handkerc hief. 

You may as well put your coats into your bundles, and 
put on these frocks,’* silid he ; you will appear better 
among us, and be better received, for there is a i}atherintj 
now, and some of them arc queer customers. However, 
you have nothing to fear ; when once you are with my 
wife and me, you are quite safe ; her little finger would 
protect you from five hundred.” 

Your wife ! who, then, is she?” inquired J, as I put 
my head throliglc, tbe smock frock. • ,, 

Slyp is a great peisonage among the gipsiei?. She is, by 
ilcscenf, one of thef heads of the tribe, and none dare to 
disobey her.** 

“ And you — are you a gipsy i 
No, and yc^s. By birth 1 am not, bfi\by choice, and 
marriage, I am jidmitted ; but 1 was not born under a 
hedge, I can assure you, Mthough I very often pass a night 
there now — that is, when I am .domestic ; but do not 
think that you are to remain. Ring here ; we shall leave in a 
few days, and may not meet the tribe again for months, 
although you may sec my own family occasionally. I tlid 
not ask'' you to join me to pliss a gipsy*s life — no. no, we 
must be^ stiVing and active# Come, we are now close to 
them. Do not speak as you pass tlie huls, until }Mu have 
entered mine. Then may Jo as you please.” 

VYe turned sliort rounds passed f.throu^h a gap in the 
hedge, and found Ourselves, on a smiall^rci^ired piece of/Kim. 

, E 2 
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Tnon, which was studded with about twenty of thirty low 
gipsy huts. The fires were alight and provisiolil apparently 
cooking. We passed by nine or ten, and, obeyed our 
guide’s injunctions to keep silence. At last we stopped, 
and perceived ourseWs to be standing by the fool, who was 
dressed like us, in a smock frock, and Mr. Jumbo, who ^ as 
very busy making the pot boil, blowing at the sticks under- 
neath till he was black in the face. Several of the •men 
passed near us-, and examined us with no very pleacant ex- 
pression of countenance ; and we were not sorry to see our 
conductor, who had gone into the hut, return, followed by a 
woman, to whom he was speaking in the language of the tribe. 

Nattce bids you welcome,’* said iie,tgs she approached.* 

Never in my life wdll the remembrance of the first 
apfjearance of Nattee, and the effect it had upon me, be 
erased from my memory. She was tall, too tall, had it not 
been for the perfect symmetry of her form. Her face of a 
clear olive, and oval in shape ; her eyes jetty black ; nose 
straight, and beautifully formed ; mouth small, thin lips, 
with a slight curl of disdain, and pearly teeth. I never 
beheld a woman of so commanding a presence. Her feet 
w'ere bare, but very sm^all, afe well as her ha^pds. On her 
fingers she'W^rc many rings, of a curious old setting, and a 
])iece of gold hung on her forehead,^where the hair was 
])arted. ^ She looked at us, touched her high forehead with 
the elfds of her fingers, and waving her hand gracefully, 
said/ in a soft voice, You are welcome,” and then turned 
to her husband; speaking to him in her own language,. until 
by degrees they separated from us in earnifst conversation. 

She returned to us after a short time, without her 
husband, and said, in a voice, the notes of which were 
indeed soft, but the delivery of the words was most 
determined ; “I have said that you are welcome ; sit down, 
therefore, and share witji us — fear nothing, you have no 
cause toifear. Rj faithful, then, while you serve him ; and 
when you would quit us, say so, and receive. ‘your leave to 
depart ;‘but if you atteiRiit to d^*seri u^witlmut permission, 
then we shall suspect that you ar^’our enemies*, and treat 
you accordingly. There is your lodging while here,” 
continued she, pointing to another hut. ‘ There is but one 
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child with Jou, his boy (pointing to Jumbo), who can lie 
at your feet. And now join us as friends. Fleta, where 
are you.?” ^ 

A soft voice answered from. the tent of Native, and soon 
afterwards came out a little gyrl, of about eleven years old. 
The appearance of this child was a new source of intere-st. 
•Sbejwas a ‘little fairy figure, with* a skin as white as rlie 
driven ^ow — light auburn hair, and large blue eye^; her 
dress was scanty, and showed a large portion of her tapt r 
•legp. She hastened to Nattee, and folding her arms across 
her breast, stood still, saying meekly, “ I am here." 

‘^Know these as frienfls, Fleta. Send that lazy Nil in 
(this was PhiJoUs, the fool,) for more wood, and see that 
Jumbo tends the fire.” 

Nattee smiled, and leTt us. 1 observed she went to 
where forty or fifty of the tribe were assembled, in earnest 
discourse. She took her seat with them, and marked 
deference was paid to her. In the mean time Jumbo had 
blown up a brisk fire ; we were employed by Fleta in 
shredding vegetables, which she threw into the boiling 
kettle. Num appeared with more fuel, and at last there 
was nothing moiiO^to do. Fleta sat down by us, and 
partingther long hair, which had fallen over her eyes, looked 
UA both’ in the face. 

Who gave you that name, Fleta inquired I. 

“ They gave it me,” replied she. 

y And who are they ? ” 

Nattee, and Melchio^ her husband." 

But you are not their daughter .? ” 

** No, I am not — that is, 1 belitve not.” 

The little girl stopfldfi short, as if assured that she had 
said too much, cast her eyes down on the ground, and 
folded her arms, so that her Jiands,rcsted on each opposite 
shoulder. 

Timothy whispered to in^, SlJ^ must, have been stolen, 
depend upon iu” 

Silence,” s^id I 

The little girl^overheaftl him, ^hi^^lo^king at him, put 
her finger across htr mouth, looking to NunP and 

Jumbo were sitting. I ftlt an interest for this child before 
E 3 
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1 had been an hour in her company ,* she was so graceful, 
so feminine, so mournful in the expression of her coun- 
tenance. That she was under restraint was evident ; but still 
she did did not appear to be ^actuated by fear. Nattee was 
very kind to her, and the child did not seem to be mere 
reserved towards her than to others ; her mournful, pensive 
look, was perhaps inherent to her nature. It was not until 
long ifter our first* acquaintance that I ever saw* a smile 
upon her features. Shortly after this little conversation, 
Nattee returned, walking with all the grace and dignity of 
a queen. Her husband, or Melchior, as I shall in future 
call him, soon joined us, and w6 sat down to our repast, 
which was excellent. It was composed ‘of almost* every 
thing ; sometimes 1 found myself busy with the wing of a 
fowl, at another, the leg of a rabbit — then a piece pf 
mutton, or other flesh and fowl, which I could hardly 
distinguish. To these were added every sort of vegetable, 
among which potatoes predominated, forming, a sort of 
stew, which an epicure might have praised. 1 had a long 
conversation with Melchior in the evening; and, not to 
weary the reader, I shall no\v proceed to state all that 1 
then and subsequently gathered frofir^him and others, 
relative to the parties with whom we were associating. 

Melchjor would not state who and what he was previous 
to hi^having joined the fraternity of gipsies ; that he was 
not of humble birth, and that he had,’ when young, quitted 
his friends ou'^df love for Nattee, or from some other cai^ses 
not to be revealed, he led me to surmi#;. He had been 
many years in company with the tribe, and although, as 
one received into it, he did not stand so high in rank and 
estimation as his wife, still, from his ’marriage with Nattee, 
and his own peculiar qualifications and dexterity, he was 
almost as absolute as she was. 

Meldiior and Nattee were supposed to he the most 
wealthy of all the gipjsies, ahd, at the san*ie time, they 
were the most liberal* of thei»* wealth. Melchior, it ap- 
peared, gained money in three different characters ; as a 
quack doctor, the character in which we first saw him ; se- 
condly, as a juggler, in which art he was most expert; and, 
thirdly, as a fortune-teller, and iiise man. 
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Nattec, Is I before mentioned, was of ^very high rank, or 
caste, in her tribe. At her first espousal of Melchior she 
lost much of her influence, as it was considered a de- 
gradation ; but she was then very yotfng, and must have 
been most beautiful. The talents of Melcliior, and her own 
spirit, however, soon enabled lier to regain, and even add 
still more to, her power and consideration among the tribe ; 
and it ^as incredible to what extent, yrith the means^ which 
she possessed, this power was augmented. 

^ Melchior had no cinldrcn by his marriage, and, as far as 
I could judge from the few i^ords which would escape from the 
lips. of Nattee, she did not wish for any, as the race would 
not be considerfjd pure. The subdivision of the tribe which 
followed Nattee consisted of about forty, men, women, and 
children. These were ftiled by her during the absence of 
her husband, who alternately assumed different characters, 
as suited his purpose ; but in whatever town Melchior 
might happen to he, Nattee and her tribe were never far off, 
and always encamped within communication. 

I ventured to question Melchior about the little Fleta ; 
and he stated that she was .the child of a soldiers wife, 
who had bedn l\Qgu^ght to bed, and died a few hours after- 
wardsv; that, at the time, she was on her way to join her 
husband, and had*been taken ill on the road — had been 
assisted by Nattee and hei^ companions, as far as*ll^*y were 
able — had been buried by them, and that the child had 
been reared in .the camp. 

In time, the|little girl became very intimate, and very 
partial to me. I questtoned her as to her birth, telling her 
what Melchior had stated : for a.long while she would not 
answer ; the poor child h§(S learned caution even at that 
early age ; but after we were more intimate, she said, that 
which Melchior had stated was not ' true. She could re- 
collect ve^ well living in ^ greit hous^ with every thing 
very fjpe aboiit her ; but itill it, appeared as if It were a 
dream. She fecollected two wliite ponies — and a lady 
who was. her mamma ^ — ^nd 'a mulberry-tree, where she 
stained her frock ; soriKtimes o^]er things came to her 
memory, and tlffen.she forgot then! again. From this it was 
evident that she had*bqen stolen, aiid w»s*probably of good 
£ 4 
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parentage ; certainly, if elegance and symmetry of person 
and form could prove blood, it never was more marked than 
in this interesting child. Her abode with the gipsies, and 
their peculiar mode of life and manners, had rendered her 
astonishingly precocious in intellect ; but of education she 
had none, except what was instilled into her by Melchior, 
whom she always accompanied when he assume'd his cha- 
racter a juggler. .She then danced on the slack wire, at 
the same time performing several feats in balancing, throw- 
ing of oranges, &c. \Vhen Melchior was under other dis- 
guises, she remained in the camp with Nattee. 

Of Num, or Philotas, as Melchior thought proper to. call 
him, 1 have already sjioken. He was a h?lf-wdtted .idiot, 
picked up in one of Melchior’s excursions ; and as he stated 
to me, so did it prove to be tlie facir, that when on the stage, 
and questioned as a fool, his natural folly, and idiotical va- 
cancy of countenance, were applauded by the spectators as 
admirably assumed. Even at the alehouses and taverns 
where we stopped, every one imagined that all his folly was 
pretence, and looked upon him as a very clever fellow. 
There never was, perhaps, such a lachrymose countenance 
as this poor lad’s ; and this added still riCiiwc to the mirth of 
others, being also considered as put on for the occasion. 
Stephen Kemble played Falstaff without stuffing — ^Num 
played |ht fool without any Effort or preparation. Jumbo 
was also picked up this was not done by Melchior, 
who stated, tliatj any body might have hiip uho claimed 
him ; be tumbled with the fool upon the s’ age, and he also 
ate pudding to amuse the spectators — the only part of the 
performance which was syited to Jumbo’s taste, for he was 
a terrible little glutton, and never, lost any opportunity of eat- 
ing, as well as of sleeping. 

And now, having descril)ed all our new companions, I 
must narrate what^ passed between Melchior and me, the 
day after "our joining the gamp. - He first ran ‘tliropgh his 
various professions, pointing out to me that’ as juggler he 
required a confederate, in which capacity 1 might be very 
useful, as he would soon, instruct tnc in ^11 his tricks. As 
a quack doctor he Vautea the services of both Tim and 
myself in mixing up, radking pills, ^&c., and also in assist- 
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icg him in jlersuading the public of his ^reat skill. As a 
fortune-teller, 1 should also be of great service, as he would 
explain to me hereafter. In short, he wanted a person 
of good personal appearance and education, in whom he 
might confide in every way. As to Tim, he might be 
made useful, if he chose, in various ways ; amongst 
others^ he wished him to learn tumbling and playing the 
fool, when, at times, the fool was requirtid to give a shsewd 
answer on any point on which he would wish the public to 
l^e made acquainted. I agreed to my own part of the per- 
forniance, and ttien had som^ conversation with Timothy, 
who immediately consentccl to do his best in wdiat was 
allotted as his shar^e. Tllus was the matter quickly arranged, 
Melchior observing, that he liad said nothing about re- 
muneration, as 1 should fiitd that tiusting to him was far 
preferable to stipulated wages. 


CHAPTEH XL 

WIIATKVEru MAT BE THF OPINION OF THE READER, HE CANNOT ASSERT 
THAT WE ARE NO CONJl’tlhHS W^ITIT OUR WARES TO CUS- 

TOMERS, AND OUR PROFITS ARE toSnDEUABLE. 

We had been three days in the camp when the gathering 
was broken up, each gang taking their own Vay. What 
the meeting was about I could not exactly discover : one 
occasion of it was to make arrangements relative to the dif- 
ferent counties in whiclj J;he subdivisions were to sojourn 
during the next year, so that ’they might know wlieie to 
communicate with each other, and, at the same time, not 
interfere 'by being too near ; but tlfere were many other 
points discusSjEtd, of which, a^ a stranger, \ was k??pt in 
ignorance.* Melchior answered all my questions w^th ap- 
parent candour, but his hibitutfl deceit was such, that 
whether he told the truth os not was impossible to be as- 
certained by his countenance. 

When the gathering dispersed we packe(ii?p, and loc&ted 
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ourselves about two miles from the common, o$ tlje borders 
of a forest of oak and ash. Our food was chiefly game, for 
we had some excellent poachers among us ; and as for fish, 
it appeared to be at their command ; there was not a pond 
or a pit but they could tell in a moment if it were tenanted, 
and if tenanted, in half an hour every fish would be floating 
on the top of the water, by the throwing in -of some in- 
toxicating sort of berry ; other articles of food occasionally 
were found in the caldron ; indeed, it was impossible to 
fare better than we did, or at less expense. 

Our tents were generally pitched not far^rom a pool of 
water, and to avoid any unple^jsant search, which some- 
times would take place, every thing liable to detection was 
sunk under the water until it was required for cooking ; 
once in the pot, it was considered as safe. But with the 
foraging, Timothy and I had nothing to do ; we par- 
ticipated in the eating, without asking any questions as to 
how it was procured. 

My time was chiefly spent in company with Melchior, 
who initiated me into all the mysteries of cups and balls — 
juggling of every description — feats with cards, and made 
me acquainted with aH his apparatu^^ for prepared tricks. 
For hours and hours was I employed by his directions in 
what is called making the pass** wi.h a pack of cards, as 
almost all tricks on cards "eptnd upon your dexterity in 
thif’ manoeuvre. In about a month 1 was considered as a 
very fair adept; in the mean time, Timothy had to undergo 
his career of gymnastics, and was to be sej^n all day tumbling 
and re-tumbling, until he could tumble on his feet again. 
Light and active, he soon became a very dexterous per- 
former, and could throw a somerset either backwards or 
forwards, walk on his hands, eat fire, pull out ribands, and 
do fifty other tri'eks to amuse a gaping audience. Jumbo 
also was worke/l hard/ to bring down his fat, a.jd never 
was allowed' his dinner, until ,he had given , satisfaction to 
Melchior. Even little Fleta had to practise occasionally, 
as we were preparing foi* an ejqpedition. Melchior, who 
appeared determined*, to create an effect, left us for three 
days, and returnedwvith not only dresses for Timothy and ' 
me, but also* now dresses for the rest of the company ; 
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and shortly! afterwards, bidding farewell/o Nattee and the 
rest of the gipsies, we all set out — that is, Melchior, I, 
Timothy, Fleta, Num, and Jumbo. Late in the evening 

we arrived at the little town ,of / and took up our 

quarters at a public -house, with the landlord of which 
Melchior had already made arrangements. 

. ^^^Well, Timothy,’* said I, as soon as we were in bed, 

• '^*how do you like our new life and prospects ? • 

I like it better than Mr. Cojihagus’s rudimans, and 
.carrying out physic, at all events. But how does your 
dignify like tiftning Merry 5^ndrew, Japhet ?*’ 

To tell you the trutl^ I do not dislike it. There is a 
wildiiQssand a de^il-may-care feeling connected with it which 
is grateful to me at present. How long it may last I can- 
not tell ; but for a year dr two it appears to me that we 
may be very happy. At all events, we shall see the world, 
and have more than one profession to fall back upon.” * 

“ That is true ; but there is one thing that annoys me, 
Japhet, which is, we may have difficulty in leaving these 
people when we wish. Besides, you forget that you are 
losing sight of the principal object you had in view, that is, 
of ^ finding dUt xgl^r father.* ** 

I certainly never expect to find him among the gipsies,** 
replied* I, ^^for children are^at a premium with them. 
They steal from others, and* a* not very likely therefore to 
leave them at the Foundling. But I do not know wlf^ther 

* 1 have not as good a chance in our present employment as 
in arty other. J^have often been thinking tbat as fortune- 
tellers we may get hold df many strange secrets ; however, 
we shall see. Melchior says, that,he intends to appear in 
that character as soon^as he^has made a harvest in his pre- 
sent one.” 

“ What do you think of Melchior, now that you have 
been so*much with him } ** • 

I thinIJ; him an unprin^pled jnan, but still with many 
good qualities. • He appears to haye a pleasure in deceit, 
and to have waged war- vitR the* world in general. Still he 
is generous, an’d, to a certain degree, confiding ; kind in 
his disposition, aiiTd apparently a vel*y ^od husband. There 
is something on his mi|i*d which weighs Rim down occa* 
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sionally, and checks him in the height of his irmirth. It 
comes over him lilce a dark cloud over a bright summer sun ; 
and he is all gloom for a few minutes. I do not think that 
he would 710W comkiit any great crime ; hut 1 have a sus- 
picion that he has done something which is a constant cause 
of remorse.*’ 

You are a very good judge of character, Ja^diet. But 
what ^ dear little child is that Fleta ! She may exclaim • 
with you — VYho is my father ? ** 

Yes, we are both ih much the same predicament, and . 
that it is which I believe has sh much incrcalied my attacli- 
ment to her. W e are brother an^l sister in misfortune, ,and 
a sister she ever shall he to me, if such is the will of Heaven. 
But we must rise early to-morrow, Tim ; so'good night. ’ 

“ Yes, to-morrow it will be juggle and tumble — eat fire 
— um — and so on, as Mr. Cophagus would have said ; so 
good night, Japhet.” 

The next morning we arrayed ourselves in our new 
habiliments ; mine were silk stockings, shoes, and while 
.kerseymere knee’d breeches, a blue silk waistcoat loaded with 
tinsel, and a short jacket to correspond of blue velvet, a sassh 
fopnd my waist, a hat a/nd a plume of Ji^theps. Timothy 
deciaT®^^ I looked very handsome, and as the glass said the 
same as as it could speak, I believctl him. Timothy's 
dress wa^ ^ wide Tiflkinh trowsers and red jacket, 

with spangles. The others were much the same. Fleta 
yjes attired in small, white satin, Turkish trowsers, blue 
n’uslin and silver embroidered frock, w'o^lted sandals,* and 
ner hair braided and plaited in lowg tails l)ehind, and she 
looked like a little sylph. Melchior’s dress was precisely 
the same as mine, and a m*<re rejnectable company was 
seldom seen. Some musicians *liad been hired, and hand- 
bills were now circulated all over the town, stating that 
Signor Eugenio Velotti,*with bis company, would liave the 
honour df performing before thf nobility and g^itry. The 
hill contained the f^are wtich was to be provided, ^nd inti- 
mated the hour of the performance,, and the prices to be 
paid for the seats. Thp* perforivance was to take place in 
a very large room attached to the inn,,' which, previous to 
the decadence of ^he town, had Been used as an assembly- 
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room. A jlatform was erected on the outside, on which 
were placet? the musicians, and where we all occasionally • 
made our appearance in our splendid dresses to attract the 
wonder of the jicoplc. There we strutted up and down, all 
hut poor little Fleta, who appeared to shrink at the display 
from intuitive modesty. Wh<,m the music ceased, a smart 
parley between Melchior and me, and Philotas and Timothy, 

Jis tl^e two fools, would tak6 place; ‘and Melchior declared, 
after th^ performance was over, that we- conducted oui^elves 
to admiration. , 

. Pray, Mr. Philotas, do ^me the favour to tell me how 
many people you think are now present ? said Melchior 
to Num, in an imperative* voice. 

“ I -don't Iqioiv,” said Num, looking up with his idiotical, 
'melancholy face. 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” roafed the crowd at Num’s stupid 
answer. 

‘‘ The fellow's a fool ! ” said Melchior, to the gaping 
audience. 

‘‘ W ell, th\jn, if he can’t tell, perhaps you may, Mr. 
Dionysius," said I, addressing Tim. 

flow many, sir } Do you want to know exactly and 
directly ? " 

Yejs, sir, immediately." 

“ Without counting, sir } ” ^ 

‘‘ Yes, sir, without counting." 

Well then, sir, I will tell, and make no mistake ; there’s 
pxactly as many jigain as half*' 

“ fla ! ha I hif ! " from the crowd. 

That won’t do, sir. "How many may be the half?*’ 

“ How many may be the half? • Do you know yourself, 
sir ? ” 

Yes, sir, to ho sure I do." 

Then there ’s no ^casion for me to tell you." 

Hal ha ! ha 1 " 

tllpTi, sir," continued Melchior to Philotas, per- 
ha])s you ’ll tell how many^ladi^s and gentlemen We may 
expect to honour us with- their company to-nighl." 

“ How many, sir.? " 

‘‘ Yes, sir, how many. 
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“ 1 ’m sure I don’t know/' said Num, afteij^a pause. 
Positively yeu are the greatest fool I ever met with,’’ 
•jaid Melchior. 

“ Well, he does act the fool as natural as life," observed 
the crowd. What a stupid face he does put on ! " 

Perhaps you will be able to answer that question. Mr. 
Dionysius," said 1 to Tim. 

‘‘ Yes, sir, 1 know exactly." 

“ Well, sir 3 let's hear." 

“ In the first place, .all the pretty women will come, and 
all the ugly ones stay away ; gind as for the^men, all those 
who have got any money will be certain to come ; those who 
hav’n’t, poor devils, must stay outside." 

“ Suppose, sir, you make a bow to the ladies." 

A very low one, sir? " 

Yes, very low indeed." 

Tim bent his body to the ground, and threw a somerset 
forw’ard. ‘‘ There, sir ; 1 bowed so low, that I came up 
oil Mie other side." 

Ha 1 ha ! capital ! " from the crowd. 

1 ’ve got a round turn in my back, sir," continued Tim, 
rubbing himself. Hadn’t 1 better take it out again ? " 
By all means." 

Tim threw a somerset backwards, ^ There, »ir, all ’s 
ri ht nG>)y. One good turn deserves another. Now I ’ll 
be off." 

“^AVhere are you going to, sir? ’' 

Going sir- ! Why, J left my lollipop in the tindeiybox, 
and 1 ’m going to fetch it." 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha ! ’’ 

‘‘ Strike up, music!" an(\ Master Jumbo commenced 
tuudding. 

Such was the elegant "wit with which we amused and at- 
tracted the audience. J’crhaji^j, had we been more, refined, 
we shoujd not lu.ve been so successful. 

That evening we haif^ the robm as full a? iV could hold. 
Signor Velotti alias ^Idlchjor astonished them. The cards 
appeared to obey his commands — rings were discovered in 
lady’s shoes — watcbes,^were beat to a- powder and made 
whole — canary birds^ flew out of eggs. The audience were 
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delighted. entertainment closed with Fleta's perform- 

ance on the slack wire ; and certainly never was there any 
thing more beautiful and graceful. Balanced on the wire 
in a continual, waving motion, her eyes /ixed upon a point 
to enable her to maintain her position, she performed 
several feats, such as the playing with five oranges, balancing 
swords, &c. , Her extreme beauty — her very picturesque 
and becoming dress — her mournfuf expression and down- 
cast eye » — her gentle manner, appearetl to win the hearts 
of the audience ; and when she was,assisted off from her 
J)erilous situation by Melchior and me, and made her 
graceful courtesy, the plaudits were unanimous. 

When the company, di^)ersed I went to her, intending 
to praise her, J)irt I found her in tears. What is the 
matter, my dear Flcta ? ” ^ 

“ O nothing ! don’t say I have been crying — but I can- 
not bear it — so many people looking at me. Don’t say a 
word to Melchior — 1 won’t erv anv more.’' 


CHAPTER XII. 

IT IS VERY pASY TO HUMBUG TilftSE WHO ARE SO EAGER TO%E HUM- 
BUGGED AS EEOPLE ARE IN THIS WORLD OF HUMBUG WK SHOW 

• OURSELVES EXCESSIVELY DISINTERESTED, WHICH ASTONISHES E?ERY 
BODY. 

I KissRD and consoled h^ ; she threw her arm round my 
neck, and remained there with her, face hid for some time. 
We then joined the othtrs at Supper, Melchior was much 
pleased with our success, apd highly praised the conduct of 
Timothy and myself, which he pronounced was, for the first 
attempt, 'far beyond his expeTtationS. 

We continued to astonish all tlip good people of — - 
for five Jays, when we discovered tFie indubitable fact, tliat 
there was np more money to*be ei^tracted from their pockets, 
upon which we resumed o\fr usual clothes and smock frocks, 
and with our bufldks in ,our hands,*6et off for another 
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market town, about fifteen miles distant. Tj^iere we were 
equally successful, and Melchior was delighted with our 
having proved such a powerful acquisition to his troop ; but 
not to dwell too |png upon one subject, I shall inform the 
reader that, after a trip of six weeks, during which we were 
very well received, we oiiQe more returned to the camp, 
which had located within five miles of our last scene of ac- 
tion. Every one was content — we were all glad to get 
back and rest.from our labours. Melchior was pleased with 
his profits, poor littlq Fleta overjoyed to be once more in 
the seclusion of her tent, and, Nattee very^lad to hear of 
our good fortune, and to see her husband. Timothy and I 
had already proved ourselves so Tisefjil, that IVlelchior treated 
us with the greatest friendship and confidence — and he 
made us a present out of the gams, for our exertions ; to 
me he gave ten, and to Timothy five, pounds. 

‘‘ There, Japhet, had you hired yourself I should not 
have paid you mote than seven shillings per w^eek, finding 
you in food ; but you must acknowletlge that for six weeks 
that is not bad pay. However, your earnings will dejtend 
upon our success, and 1 rather think that we shall make a 
much better thing of it whtm next we start,^ wdiich will be 
in about a fortnight ; but we have s(n..e arrangements to 
make. Has Timothy a good memory ? 

I think he has.” 

That is well. 1 told you before that we are to try the 
‘ Wise Man,’ — but first we must have Nattee in play. 

To-morrow we will start for mentioning a. small 

quiet town about four miles off. 

We did so, early the nextrinorning, and arrived about 
noon, pitching our tents on the common, not far from the 
town ; but in this instance we left all the rest of our gang 
behind. Melchior’s own party and his two tents were all 
that were brought by t|ie donkeys. 

Mekhior aru’ I, dressed as countrymen, went into the 
town at dusk, and ente.ed a respectable sort of inn, taking 
our seats at one of the tallies i^ the tap -room, and, as we 
had already planned, after we had called, for beer, com- 
menced a conversation „in the hearing qf the others who 
were sitting drinking and smoking.^ 
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Welly f never will believe it — it's all cheat and 
trickery/* said Melchior, and they only flo it to pick your 
pocket. TcU your fortune, indeed I 1 suppose she promised 
you a rich wife and half-a-dozen childrcA.*' 

No, she did not,” replied I, for I am too young to 
marry ; but she told me what i know has happened.’* 

W ell, what was that ? ” , 

• AVhy, she told me that my mother had married again, 
and turiRjd me out of doors to work for ‘my bread,** 

Hut she might have heard that/'* 

How coul^she? No, that's not possible; but she told 
me I had a mole on my knee, which was a sign of luck. 
Now how could she know that? ** 

Well, I gradt that was odd — and pray what else did 
she promise you ? ’* , 

^Vhy, she said that I should meet with my dearest 
friend to-night. Now that does puzzle me, for I have but 
one in the world, and he is a long way off.” 

Well, if you do meet your friend, then I *11 believe 
her ; but if not, it has been all guess work ; and pray what 
did you pay for all this — w^as it a shilling, or did she pick 
your pocket ? *’ * , 

That’s what ^zzles me, — she refused to take any 
thing. . I offered it #gain and again, and she said, ^ No ; 
that she would have no moiigy — that her gift was»not to 
be sold.’ ** * ^ 

• Well, that is odd. Do you hear what.this young man 

say^s,’*. said Melchior, addressing the others, who had swal- 
lowed every wordf , 

Yes,” replied one ; but who is this person ? ** 

The queen of the^ gipsies^ 1 am told. I never saw 
such a wonderful woman in my life — her eye goes right 
through you. I met her on the common, and, as she passed, 
she dropped a handkerchief. « I raa back to give it her, 
and then she»thankcd me and^said, ^ Open ^our haiTd and 
let me se« thfe palm. Here are gre^ lines, and you will be 
fortunate ; * and then she told me a great deal mor*?, and bid 
God bless me." . 

Then if she ^aid that, she caimot Jjave dealings with 
the devily' observed Melchior. 

F 
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Very odd — very strancre — talve no mon^y — queen 
of the gipsies/’ was echoed from all sides. 

The landlady and the bar-maid listened with wonder, 
when who should dome in, as previously agreed, but Timo- 
thy. I pretended not to see* him ; but he came up to me, 
seizing me by the hand, and shaking it with apparent de- 
light, and crying, “ Wilson, have you forgot Smith ? ” 
pmith ! ” cried I, looking earnestly in his face. Why 
so it is. How came you here ? ** 

I left Dublin threb days ago,’* replied he ; ^^but how 
1 came here into this house, is one of the strangest thihgs 
that ever occurred. 1 was walking over the common, when 
a tall handsome woman looked at foe, and said, ‘ Young 
man, if you will go into the third public-hdnse you pass, 
you will meet an old friend, who.expt'cls you.’ I thought 
she was laughing at me ; but as it mattered very little in 
which house 1 passed the night, 1 thought, for the fun of 
the thing, I might as well take her advice.” 

How strange ! ” cried Melchior, “ and she told liim 
the same — that is, he would meet a friend,” 

Strange — very strange— wonderful — astonishing ! ” 
was echoed from all quarters, and the fame of the gipsy was 
already established. 

Timothy and 1 sat down together, conversing as old 
friends, '‘and Melchior went about from one to the other, 
narrating the wonderful occurrence till past midnight, 
when we all three took beds at the inn, as if we weie 
travellers. , ' 

The report v;hich we had circulated that evening induced 
many people to go out to see Nattee, who appeared to take 
no notice of them ; anc\ when askf^d^to tell fortunes, waved 
them away with lier hand. But, although this plan of 
Melchior's was, for the first two or three days, very expe- 
dient, yet, as it was not intended to last, Timothy,' who re- 
maineef with me at the inn, hpeame very intimate with the 
bar-ms^id, and obtained from her most of the particulars of 
her life. J, also, from reifeated conyersations with the land- 
lady, received informafion very .hnportant, relative to her- 
self and many of*ihe '■families in the town; hut as the 
employment of iNattdc was for an ulterior object, we con- 
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tented ourAilves with gaining all the information we could 
before we proceeded further. After we had been there a 
week, and the fame of the gipsy woman had been marvel- 
lously increased — many tlungs having teen asserted of her 
which were indeed tiuly improbable — Melchior agreed 
that Timothy should persuatfe the bar-maid to try if the 
gipsy womun would tell her fortuwe : the girl, with some 
trepidation agreed, but at the same tipie, ex})ecting •to be 
refused* consented t(f walk with him over the common. 
Timotliy advised her to pretend to pick up a sixpence when 
ne*ar to Natte^, and ask her if it did not belong to her ; 
and the bar-maid acted ^pon his suggestions, having just 
beff)re that quUted fhe arm of Timothy, who had con- 
ducted her. * 

“ Did you drop a sixpence? I have picked up one,' 
said the girl, trembling with fear as she addressed Native. 

Child,” replied Nattee, wdio was prepared, I have 
neither dropped a sixpence nor have you found one — but 
never mind that, I know that which you wish, and I know 
who you arc. Now what would you with me? Is it to 
inquire whether the landlord and landlady of the Golden 
Lion intend to keep you in their sefvicc ? ” 

No,^’ replied the girl, frightened at what she heard ; 

not tn inquire th*t, but to ask what my fortune will be?” 
Open your palm, pretty maid, and I will Tell you. 
Hah ! 1 see that you were born in the West — your father 
is dead — your motlier is in service — and let me see, — you 
have*a brother a^sea — now in the West Indies.” 

At this intelligence, aM of which, as may be supposed, 
had been gathered by us, the poor gjrl was so frightened that 
she fell down in a sw'oun, and Timothy carried her oft’. When 
she was taken home to the inn, she was so ill that she was 
put into bed, and what she did say was ’so incoherent, that, 
added ter Timothy’s narrative, the tftjtonisli^nent of the land- 
la<ly and others ■was beyorultall boynds. 1 tried very hard 
to brin^^ the landlady, but she would not Consent ; and now 
Nattee was pestered by peT>ple Vf higher condition, who 
wished to liear uhat she would say« I lore Nattee’s pow^ers 
were brought inter pjay. She woulH n8t refuse to see them, 
but would not give ansvyers till she- lia(> asked questions, 
F 2 
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and, as from us she had gleaned much general ^formation, 
so by making this knowledge appear in her questions to 
them, she made them believe she knew more. If a young 
person came to he^, she would immediately ask the name 
— of that name she had all the references acquired from us 
as to family and connexions. Bearing upon them, she 
would ask a few more^-and then give them an ‘abrupt dis- 
miss?!. 

This behaviour was put up with from one of her com- 
manding ])resence, who refused money, and treated those 
who accosted her as if she was their superiorr Many came 
again and again, telling her all tlvpy knew, and acquainting 
her with every transaction of their life, to induce her to pro- 
phesy, for such, she informed them, was the surest way to 
call the spirit upon h^r. By thesce means we obtained the 
secret history of the major part, that is, the wealthier part 

of the town of ; and although the predictions of 

Nattee were seldom given, yet when given, they were given 
with such perfect and apparent knowledge of the parties, 
that when she left, which she did about six weeks after her 
first appearance, the whole town rang with accounts of her 
wonderful powers. * 

It will appear strange that Melchior"would not permit 
Nattee to reap a harvest, which might have been great ; 
but the fact was that he only aPowed the seed to be sown 
that a greater harvest might be gathered hereafter. Katti'c 
disappeared, tlie gipsies" tent was no longer on the common, 
and the grass, which had been beaten doy^n into a road by 
the feet of the frequent applicants to her, was again per- 
mitted to spring up. Wc also took our departure, and 
rejoined the camp with Natt«fe, where we remained for a 
fortnight, to permit the remembrance of her to subside a 
little — knowing that the appetite was alive, and would not 
be satisfied until it was appeased. 

After' that time Melchior, Timothy, and I, again set off 

for the town of > and stopping at a superior inn in 

another part of the townf dressed as travellers, that is, 
people who go about the country for orders from the ma- 
nufacturers, ordered*our*beds and supper in the coffee-room. 
The conversatK>i> was* soon turned upon the wonderful 
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powers of Native, the gipsy. Nonsense,” said Melchior, 
‘^slie knows nothing. I have heard of her. But there u 
a man coming this way (should he happen to pass througli 
this town) who will surprise and frighten you. No one 
knows who he is. He is named the Great Aristodemus. 
lie knows the past, the present, and the future. He never 
looks at people’s hands — he only looks you in the face, 
aiicf v;oe be to them who tell him a lie. Otherwise^ he is 
good telnpered and obliging, and will tell what will come to 
pass, and his predictions never hat^e been known to fail. 
They say thaf he is hundreds of yeais olil, and his hair is 
wdiite as silver.” At this^information many expressed their 
doubts, and many others vaunted the powers of the gipsy. 
Melchior repfle3, “ that all he knew was, that for the sum 
of two guineas paid dovv», he had tol^ him of a legacy left 
him of six hundred pounds, which otherwise he w'ould 

never have known of or received.” All the town of ' - 

being quite alive for fortune-telling, this new report gained 
•wind, and after a week’s sojourn, Melchior thought that 
llie attempt should be made. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SEED HAVING. BEEN rAREFCLLY SOWN, WE NOW REAP A GOl.DEN 

HaVvEST WE flELL EVERY BODY WHAT THEY KNEW BEFORE, 

AND WE ARE LOOKED UP©N AS MOST MARVELLOUS BY MOST MAR- 
VELLOUS FOOLS. 

We accordingly packer! up anil departed to another market 
towm. Timothy dressed in a sombre, suit of black, very 
much like an undertaker, wa« iirovided with a horse, with the 
following directions: to iijoceed leisure!^ until •he was 
within half a mile of the town of . and then to gallop 

in as fast as he could, stop«t tl^e best inn in the place, and 
order aparlmen-ts for the ^Jreat Aristodemus, wlio might be 
expected in half, an houY*. Every tli^pg in this world de- 
pends' upon appearances, 'that is, when ]^ou intend to gull 
F 3 
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it ; and as every one in the town had heard the Great 
AristodemuSj so eVery one was anxious to know something 
about him, and Timothy was pestered with all manner of 
questions ; but he declared that he was only his courier, and 
could only tell what other people said ; hut then what other 
people said, by Timothy’s account, w^as very marvellous 
indeed. Timothy had Jiardly time to secure the best rooms 
in the hotel, when Melchior, dressed in a long flowing* silk 
gown, with a Wig of long white hair, a square cap, ‘and two 
or three gold chains hanging from his neck, certainly most 
admirably disguised, and attended by me irP the dress of a 
German student, a wig of long brown locks hanging down 
my shoulders, made our appearance in a post chaise and 
four, and drove up to the door of the iiin,*af a pace which 
shook every house ii^he street, ajid occasioned every win- 
dow to be tenanted mth one or more heads to ascertain the 
cause of this unusual occurrence, for it was not a very great 
town, although once of importance; but the manufactures 
had been removed, and it was occupied by those who had 
become independent by their own exertions, or by those of 
their forefathers. 

The door of the chaise was opened by the obsequious 
Timothy, who pushed away the ostlers* and waiters, as if 
unworthy to approach his master, and the Great Aristode- 
mus made his appearance. As«.he ascended the steps of the 
door, his passage was for a moment barred by one wdiose 
profession Melchjor well knew. “ Stand aside, exciseman!” 
said he, in a commanding voice. “ No on^e crosses my path 
with impunity.” Astonished at tearing Ins profession thus 
mentioned, the exciseman, who ivas the greatest bully in 
the town, slipjied on oiie sido with^ consternation, and all 
those present lifted up their eyes and hands with astonish- 
ment. The Great Aristodemus gained his room, and shut 
his door ; and I WTUt out to |)*j«/y for the chaise ami order 
supper, while Tifnothy and the^porters were busy with our 
luggage, which w^as very considerable. ‘ 

“ My master wdll not se* any«-one,” said I to the land- 
lord : he quits this town to-mqrrow, if the letters arrive 
which he expects by.«the' post ; therefore,«pray get rid of 
this crowd, and ,let him be quiet,, for he is very tired^ 
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having fravjpllcd one hundred and fifty miles since the dawn 
of day ” ♦ 

When Tim and I had performed this duty, wc joined 
Melchior in his room, leaving the ne\ts to be circulated. 
“This promises well,’’ obsefved Melchior; “up to the 
present we have expended much time and money ; now we 
must sec if .wc cannot recover it tenfold. Japhet, you must 
‘take* an opportunity of going out again after supper^ and 
make inquiries of the lan^Uord what poor people they have 
in the town, as 1 am very generaus, and like to relieve 
’them ; you m§y observe, that all the money oflered to me 
for practising my art, 1 give away to the poor, having no 
occasion for it.” TIms f did, and we then sat dowm to 
supper, and Ira'ifing unpacked our baggage, went to bed, 
after locking the door of^he room, a aJ taking out the key. 

The next morning we had every Sng in readiness, and 
as the letters, as the reader may suppose, did not arrive by 
the post, we were obliged to remain, and the landlord ven- 
tured to hint to me, that several people were anxious to 
consult my master. 1 i*e])lie<l, that 1 would speak to him, 
but it w^as necessary to caution those who came, that they 
must eidier qfivr gold — or nothing at all. 1 brought his 
consent to see one or tw’o, but no more. Now, although 
we h^ I various jg)pajatus to use, when required, it was 
thought tliat the effect woijd be greater, if, in thofirst in- 
stance, every thing was simple. Melchior, therefore, re- 
• maiiied sitting at the table, which was covered with a Slack 
cloth, worked with curious device's, and a book of hiero- 
glyphics before Jiim, anti an ivory wand, tipped with gold, 
lying by the book. Timothy standing at tlie door, with a 
short Roman sword buckle^l rouhd his belt, and 1, in a 
respectful attitude, behnid the Great Aristodemus. 

The first person who was admitted was the lady of the 
mayor of the town ; nothings. could,be more fortunate, as we 
had every jnforination relj^tive to her aritl her speuse, for 
pcoj)le kihigh places are ahvays talkfd of. Aristodemus waved 
his band, and I brought ^uwajd ’a chair in siiciice, and 
motioned ‘that aIio should^ be seated. Aristodemus looked 
her in her face, ^nd then turned Tovg; several leaves, until 
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he fixed upon a page, which he considered .attentively# 

Mayoress of , what wouldst thou with me ? " 

She started, and turned pale. ** I would ask- ** 

‘‘ I know ; thou wouldst ask many things, perhaps, 
had 1 time to listen. Amongst otliers thou wouldst ask 
it* there is any chance of thy giving an heir to thy hus- 
band. Is it not so ? ** 

^^^Ycs, it is,” replied the lady, fetching her breath. ' 
feo do I perceive by this book ; but let me put one 
question to thee. Woaldst thou have blessings showered 
on thee, yet do no good ? Thou art wealthy — yet what 
dost thou and tliy husband do with these riches ? Are ye 
liberal ? No. Give, and it shall be- given. I have said.” 

Aristodemus waved his hand, and the lady rose to with- 
draw. A guinea wa^ in her fingers, and her purse in her 
hand ; she took out ^r more, and added them to tlie other, 
and laid them on the table. 

'Tis well, lady; charity shall plead for thee. Artolphe, 
let that money be distributed among the poor.” 

1 bowed in silence, and the lady retired. 

“ Who will say that I do no good,^' observed Melchior, 
smiling, as soon as she ,>vas gone. ‘‘ Her avarice and that 
of her husband are as notorious as their anxiety for chil- 
dren. Now, if I persuade them to be liberal, I do seivice.” 
Bu,. you have given her hqpes.” 
f have, and the very hope will do more to further their 
wishes than any .thing else. It is despair which too often 
prevents those who have no children from having Rny. 
How often do you see a couple,^who, after years waiting 
for children, have at last given up their hope, and resigned 
themselves to the dispensations of Providence, and then, 
when their anxiety has subsided, have obtained a family ? 
Japhet, I am a shrewd observer of human nature.” 

“ That I believe,” replied 7 ; “ but 1 do not believe 
your last remark to be correct y- but Timothy «.raps at the 
door,” 

Another .lady entered the room, and then started back, 
as if she would retreat, so surprised was she at the appear- 
ance of the Great. jAristodemus ; but as Timothy had 
turned the key-j fcer escape was impossible. She was un • 
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known to us^ which w^as rather awkward ; hut Melchior 
raised his eyes from his book, and waved his hand as be- 
fore, that she should be seated. With some trepidation 
she stated, that she was a widow, whose* dependence was 
upon au only son now at sea ; {liat she had not heard of 
him for a lonp; while, and was afraid that some accident 
had happcne<l ; that she was in thy greatest distress ^ — 
continued she, “ I have nothing to offer but this 
ring. Cftn you tell me if he is yet alive ? cried slie, 
bursting into tears ; but if you have not the art you pre- 
tend’ to, C) do nftt rob a pom*, friendless creature, but let 
me depart ! ** 

‘‘ When did you receive your last letter from him ? ' 
said Melchior. * 

‘Mt is now seven months — dated ^m Bahia,” replied 
she, pulling it out of her reticule, antffiovcring her face 
with her handkerchief. 

Melchior caught the address, and then turned the letter 
over on the other side, us it lay on the table. Mrs. Wat- 
son,’* said he. 

Heavens ! do you know my name ? ” cried the woman. 

Mrs. Watson, I do not require Jo read your son’s let- 
ter — 1 know its contents.*’ He then turned over his book, 
and studied for a few seconds. Your son is alive,” 

"Fhank God ! ” cried she, clasping her handt, and 
dropping her reticule. 

• But you must not expect his return tgo soon — he is 
well employed.** 

Oh ! 1 care not — ha is alive — he is alive ! God 
bless you — God bless you ! ” 

Melchior made a sign^o me? pointing to the five guineas 
and the reticule ; and 1 contrived to slip them into her 
reticule, while she sobbed in her handkerchief. 

Enough, madam ; you must ges for others require my 

aid.” 

The pbor woman rose, and offered the sing. 

Nay, nay, I want not ^;hy wioney ; I take .from the 
rich, that I may distribute .to the poor — but not from the 
widow in afflictiom Open thy bag.i^ 3Che widow took up 
her bag, and opened* it.. Melchior dropp<ifl*in the ring, 
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taking his wand from the table, waved it, and touched the 
bag. As tbdu art honest, so may thy present wants be 
relieved. Seek, and thou slialt find.’* 

The widow leit the room with tears of gratitude; and 
I must say, that 1 was affected with the same. When she 
had gone, I observed to Melchior, that up to the present 
he had toiled for noticing. 

ft Very true, Japhet ; but depend upon it, if I astsis’tcd 
that poor whman from no other feelings than ‘interested 
motives, I did w^ell ; but t tell thee candidly, I did it from 
compassion. We are odd mixtures of good and evil*. 1 
wage war with fools and knaves, but not with all the world. 
I gave that money freely — she required it ; and it may 
be put as a set-off against my usual sysfeifi of fraud, or it 
may not — at all o^nts, I pleased myself.’’ 

But you told ner that her son was alive." 

Very true, and he may be dead ; but is it not well to 
comfort her — even for a short time, to relieve that sus- 
pense which is worse than the actual knowledge of his 
death ? Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof." 

It would almost have appeared that this good action of 
Melchior met with its reward, for the astonishment of the 
widow at finding the gold in her reticule — her narrative 
of what passed, and her assertion e (which slVe firmly 
belicvt'd to be true), that she had never left her reticule out 
of lier hand, and that Melchior had only touched it witli 
his wand, raised his reputation to that degree, that nothing 
else was talked about throughout the t^wn, and, to* crown 
all, the next day’s post brought her a letter and remittances 
from her son ; and the grateful woman returned, and laid 
ten guineas on the black clo^li, slipweriiig a tliousand bless- 
ings upon Melchior, and almost worshipped him as a su- 
pernatural Ixnng. This was a most fortunate occurrence, 
and as Melchior prophesied^ the harvest did row com- 
mence. . In fo\ir days we hjvl received upi^^ards of 200/., 
and we then thought it time that we should depUrt. I’lie 
letters arrived, which were cupected ; and when we set on 
in a chaise and four, t]ie crowd.to see us was so great, that 
it was with difficulty we could pass through it. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

IN WHICH MELClIIOll TALKS VERY MUCH LIKE AN ASTROLOUEU, AM) 
TIM AND 1 RETURN TO OUR OLD TRADE OF MAKING UT INNOCENT 
^I*RESCR11*T10NS. 

We had lakcn our horses for the next town ;* but as soon 
a.j we were fairly on the road, I stop]tcd the boys, and told 
them that the ^eat AristodeTnus intended to observe the 
planets, and stars that nighty and that they were to proceed 
to a co'inmon which 1 mentioned. The post-boys, who were 
Weil aware of his ^ime, and as fully persuaded of it as every 
body else, drove to the common ; we descended, took off 
the luggage, and received directions from Melchior in their 
presence about the instruments, to which the boys listened 
with open mouths and wonderment. I paid tliem well, and 
told them they might return, which they appeared very 
glad to do. They reported what had occurred, and this 
simple method of regaining our camp, added to the asto- 
nishment of the*good town of 0 When they were out 

of sight wc resumed our usual clothes, packed all up, carried 
away most of our eftwts, and hid the others in the furze to 
he sent for the next night, not being more than two*n^iles 
from the camp. Wc soon arrived, and were joyfully ^e- 
ebived by Fleta and Natte'e, 

As We walked across the common, I observed*to Melchior, 
I wonder if these stars have any influence upon mortals, 
as it was formerly supposed ? 

Most assuredly thej^ have;’’ rejoined Melchior. I 
cannot read them, but I firmly believe in them.** 

I made the above remark, as 1 had often thought that 
such was Melchior’s idea. 

Yes,” continued he, ^^ev«ry man has Tiis destfny — 
such musf be the case. It is known beforeliand whajt is to 
happen to us by an Omniscit%it B^ing, and being known, 
what is it hut destiny which caunox he changed ? It is 
fate,'* continued he, ^ surveying the!* stiwrs with his hand 
raised up, and that fate is' as surely .written there as'the 
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sun shines upon us ; but the great book is sealed, because 
it would not ad<l to our happiness/' 

If, then, all is destiny, or fate, what inducement is 
there to do well br ill ? replied 1. W c may commit all 
acts of evil, and say, that’as it was predestined, we could 
not help it, Besides, w-ould it be just that the Omniscient 
Being should punish us for those crimes which we cannot 
prevent, and which are allotted to us by destiny ? " - ' 
Japhet; you argue well ; but you are in error, because, 
like most of those of'*the Christian church, you understand 
not the sacred writings, non did 1 until knew my wile. 
Her creed is, 1 believe, correct ; and what is more, adds 
weight to the truths of the Bible/’ 

I thought that gipsies had no religion.” 

You arc not the only one who supposes so. It is true 
that tlie majority of the tribe are held by the higher castes 
as serfs, and are not instructed ; hut with — if I may use 
the expression — the aristocracy of them it is very different, 
and their creed I have adopted.” 

I should wish to hear their creed,” replied I. 

Hear it then. Original sin commenced in heaven — 
when the angels rebelled a^Jainst their God -r- not on earth.” 
I will grant that sin originated first in heaven.” 

Do you think that a great, a good God, ever created 
any b^nng for its destruction and eternal misery, much less 
an angel ? Did he not foresee their rebellion ? ” 

I grant it.” 

This world was not peopled with ‘ the image of God 
until after the fall of the angeb? : it had its living beings, 
its monsters perhaps, hut not a race of men with eternal 
souls. But it was peopled, as we see it now is, to enable 
the legions of angels who fell to return to their former 
happy state — as a pilgrimage by which they might obtain 
their pardons, and resume their seats in heaven. Not a 
child <3S born, but the soul of some fallen chesub enters into 
the body to wojk ouv its salvation. Many' doj many do 
not, ahd then they have.theiR task to recommence anew ; 
for the spirit once created is immortal, and cannot be de- 
stroyed ; and the /Mm^'ghty is ail goodn^ess, and would ever 
pardon ” 
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Then you suppose there is no such thing as eternal 
punishment ? ** 

Eternal ! — no. Punishment there is, but not eternal. 
When the legions of angels fell, some were not so perverse 
as others : they soon re-obtainetf their seats, even when, as 
children, having passed through the slight ordeal, they 
have been summoned back to heaven ; but others who, 
from their infancy, show how bad were their natures, h^ve 
many pilgtimages to perform before they can'be purified. 
This is, in itself, a punishment. What other punishment 
they Incur betw»!on their pilgrimages we know not ; but 
this is certain, that no one was created to be punished 
eternally/’ • 

But all this^s*but assertion," replied I ; where are 
your proois ? " • 

In the Bible ; some day or other I will show them to 
you ; but now we are at the camp, and 1 am anxious to 
embrace Nattde.'' 

I thought for some time upon this singular creed ; one, 
in itself, not militating against religion, but at the same 
time I could not call to mind any passages by which it 
could be supported. Still the idea ^as beautiful, and I 
dwelt upon it with pleasure. I have before observed, and 
indeed tile reader intisl have gathered from my narra- 
tive, that Melchior was no conjmon personage. Evciy day 
did I become more partial to him, and more pleased with 
oQr erratic life. What scruples I had at first, gradually 
wore away ; the l^me passed quickly, and •although I 
would occasionally call to mind the original object of my 
setting forth, I would satisfy myself by the reflection, that 
there was yet sufficient time. •LittlS Fleta was now my 
constant companion when in the camp, and I amused my- 
self with teaching her to write and read. 

Japhet,” said Timothy to«ine one day as we were cut- 
ting hazel broj^ch wood in the forest, ‘‘ I Tlon’t see that 
you get' off very fast in your search after your father.” 

No, Tim, I do not ; but*I am gaining a kuoiylejge of 
the world which will be very useful to me when 1 recom- 
mence the search;* and what is more, Twim saving a great 
deal of money to enable me to prosecute it. 
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did Melchior give you after we left ? 

'' Twenty guineas^ which, with what I had before, make 
more than fifty/’ 

“ And he gave me ten, which makes twenty, with what 
1 had before. Seventy pounds is a large sum." 

Yes, but soon spent,* Tim. We must work a little 
longer, besides, I eannot leave that little girl — she was 
ii<;^ver intended for a rope-dancer." 

“ J am glad to hear you say that, Japhet, for I feel as 
you do — she shall s'hare our fortunes." 

A glorious prospect truly/’ replied I, laughing; 
‘Mnit never mind, it would be. better than her remaining 
here. Hut how are we to manage thatjj’' 

“ Ay ! that’s the rub ; but there is time enough to 
think about it when we intend 'to quit our present occupa- 
tion." 

“ Well, I understand from IMelchior that we are to start 
in a few days ? ’’ 

What is it to be, Japhet 

Oh ! we shall he at home — we arc to cure all diseases 
under the sun. To-morr,ow we commence making pills, 
so we may think ourfelvcs with Mr. ('ophagus again." 

Well, 1 do think w'e shall have some fun ; but I 
hope Melchior wor/t make me take diy own pills to prove 
the^r J^ood qualities — that will be no joke." 

O no^ Nurn is kept on purpose for that. What else is 
the fool good for ? " 

The next week was employed as ?pticipated. ' Boxes 
of l>ills of every size, neatly labelled, bottles of various 
mixtures, chiefly stimulants, were corked and packed u}). 
Powders of mn/ thing wefe pu^ in papers ; hut, at all 
events, tl.ere Avas nothing hurtful in them. All was 
ready, and accompanied by Num (Jumbo and Fleta being 
left at home) Ave set off, Melchior assuming the dress in 
Avhiclfwe had %rst mpt him 'in the waggon, afid altering his 
appearance so completely, that he would have teen taken 
for at least sixty years 'old. ' We now travelled on foot 
AAUth our dresses in bniitlles, each carrying his OAvn, except 
Num, who was lc'..dcd like a pack-hoJse, and made sore 
lamentations ; Can’t you carry some of this f 
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No,” replied I, it is your own luggage ; every one 
must carry his own.” 

A7ell, 1 never felt my spangled dress so heavy before. 
"W^here are we going ? ” 

“ Only a little way,” replied Timothy, and then you 
will have nothing more to do.” • 

“ 1 don’t kpow that. \Vlien master puts on that drets, 
I hav(^to swallow little things till I ’m sick.*' 

It ’s all good for your health, Num.” 

I’m very well, I thank ’e/’ replwd the poor fellow; 
^^’hut I’m very Itot and very tired.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

IN ^Mlini TIMOTHY -MAKFS A GRAND STEFCH, QUITE AS TRUE 

THOSE Dri.lVEIll* 1) FROM THE HUSTINGS MELCHIOR, LIKE THt 

CANDIDATE, STATES IIIS FUKTENSIONS FOR PUBLIC FAVOUR, AND 
THE PUBl.lC, AS USUAL, SWALLOW THF BAIT. 

•> • 

Fortunately for poor Num, we were not far from the 
market tftwii at whkjh we intended to open our cam- 
paign, which we did the next^morning byNurn and Timo- 
thy sallying forth, the former with a large trumpet in*liis 
Imiid, and the latter riding on a donkey. On^their arrivaPat 
llie market-place, Num commenced blowing it. with all his 
might, while Timothy, in Jiis spangled dress, as soon as 
they had collected a crowd, stood upon his saddle, and 
harangued the people as follows : — • 

“Gentlemen and ladies — I have the honour to announce 
to you the arrival in this town of the celebrated Doctor 
Appallach«osrnocommetico, *wko has^travelled farther tliaii 
the sun and fester than a coj^iet. He hafli visited-HJVcry 
part of* the globe.. He has smoked .the c^umet with the 
Indians of North America. — ^lie lirtisliuntcd with the Arau- 
eas in the South - — galloped on wild horses over the plains 
of Mexico, and rubbed nososwith tho Ei^uimaux. He hath 
used the cliopsticks with the Chinese, swnjng the Cherok 
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pooga with the Hindoos, and put a new nose on tlic Great 
Cham of Tartary. He hath visited and been received in 
every court of Europe : danced on the ice of the Neva 
with the Russians — led the mazurka with the Poles — 
waltzed with the Germans* — tarantulacd with the Italians 
— fandangoed with the Spanish — and quadrilled wdth the 
Ffench. He hath explored every mine in jthe universe, 
walked through every town on the Continent, examined 
every mountain in* the world, ascended Mont Blanc, walked 
down the Andes, and run up the Pyrenees. He has been 
into every volcano in the glebe, and descending by Vesu- 
vius has been thrown up by Stromboli. He has lived more 
than a thousand years, and is^ still in the flower *of his 
youth. He has had one hundred and lo/ty sets of teeth 
one after another, and expects a new set next Christmas. 
His whole life has been spent in the service of mankind, 
and in doing good to his fellow-creatures ; and having the 
experience of more than a thousand years, he cures more 
than a thousand diseases. Gentlemen, the wonderful doc- 
tor will present himself before you this evening, and will 
then tell you what his remedies are good for, so that you 
may pick and choose according to your several complaints. 
Ladies, the wonderful doctor can greatly assist you : he has 
secrets by which you may have a family if you vjhould so 
wish — philters to make husbands constant, and salve to 
make them blind — cosmetics to remove pimples and 
restore to youth and beauty, and powders to keep children 
from squalling. Sound the trumpet, Philotas ; sound, and 
let every body know that the wonderfiJl Doctor Appalla- 
cheosmocommetico has vouchsafed to stop here and confer 
his blessings upon the* inhabitants of this town.*' Hereupon 
Num again blew the trumpet till he was black in the face ; 
and Timothy, dropping on his donkey, rode away to other 
parts of the town, where ke ‘repeated his grandiloquent 
announcement;' followed, as may be supposed, by a numer- 
ous cortege of h’ttle rdgged boys. . * ‘ 

About^four o'clock in the pfternoon. Melchior made his 
appearance in the market-])lace, attended by me, dressed as 
a German studenj Timothy anxl Num in their costumes. 
A stage had Jhqen already prepared, and the populace had 
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crowded round it more with the intention of laughing than 
of making purchases. The various packets were opened 
and arranged in front of the platform, I, standing on one 
side of Melchior, Timothy on. the other, and Numwith his 
trumpet, holding on by one of the scaffold poles at the corner. 

Sound the trumpet, Philotas,” said Melchior, taking 
pff his three-cornered hat, and making a low bow to the 
aiidience, at every blast. Pray, Mr, Fool^ do you Iwiow 
why you sound the trumpet.?*' 

. “ I'm sure I don't know,** repfied Num, opening his 

goggle eyes. 

Do you know, Mr. I Dionysius ? ** 

Yes, sir, 1 ^an guess.*’ 

Explain, then, to the gentlemen and ladies who have 
honoured us with their pfesence.” 

Because, sir, trumpets are always sounded before great 
conquerors.” 

“ Very true, sir ; but bow am I a great conqueror ? ” 

“ You have conquered death, sir ; and he’s a very rum 
customer to have to deal with.” 

“ Dionysius, you have angered well, and shall have 
some bullock’» liver for your supper — don’t forget to re- 
mind me, in case I forget it.” 

“ No, tliJtt I woift, sir,” replied Timothy, rubbing his 
stomach, as if delighted with the idea. • 

‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” said Melchior to the audience, 
'who w-'ere on the^broad grin, “ I see your* mouths are all 
open,* and are wjjjting for the pills ; but be* not too im- 
jiatient — 1 cannot part ’with my medicines unless you 
have diseases which require their ^id ; and I should, in- 
deed, be a sorry doctor,iif I •prescribed without knowing 
your complaints. neutrale genus signans rem nort uni - 
matam, says Herodotus, ^\dnch in English means, what is 
one man’k meat is another lean’s jA)ison ;^and further, he 
adds, Ut jechVf ut onus, put^ut occiput, which is as much 
as to say, that what agrees with one temferament, ‘will be 
injurious to another. Cautfon, therefore, becomes very ne- 
cessary in the use of medicine ; and my reputation depends 
upon my not perrftitjting any one to* taXfe what is not .good 
for him. And now, nty very dear friendf, 1 will first beg 
o 
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you to observe the peculiar qualities of the contents of this 
little phial. Yod observe, that there is not more than sixty 
drops in it, yet will these sixty drops add ten years to a 
man’s life — for it will cure him of almost as many diseases. 
In the first place, arc any of you troubled with the ascites, 
or dropsy, which, as the celebrated Galen hath declared, 
may be divided into three parts, the ascites, the anasarca, 
and the tympanites. The diagnostics of this disease* are, 
swelling of tb‘e abdomen or stomach, difficulty of bteathing, 
want of appetite, and a teazing cough. I say, have any of 
you this disease ? None. Thfen I thank Heaven that you 
are not so afflicted. 

The next disease it is good for; is the peripneumonia, 
or inflammation on the lungs — the diaghcfetics or symp- 
toms of which are, a small puls©) swelling of the eyes, and 
redness of the face. Say, have any of you these symptoms 
— if so, you have the disease. No one. I thank Heaven 
that you are none of you so afflicted. 

“It is also a sovereign remedy for the diarrhoea, the 
diagnostics of which are, faintness, frequent gripings, 
rumbling in tlie bow^els, cold sweats, and spasm.’* 

Here one man came- forward and complained of frequent 
gripings — another of rumbling in the bowels, and two or 
three more of cold sweats. - ’ 

“ Jtfis well. O I thank Heaven that I am here to ad- 
mi i;iister to you myself ! for what says Hippocrates ? JRe- 
Intivuni cum aniecedenle concordat, which means, that re-* 
inedies quickly applied, kill the disease iij'its birth. Here, 
my friends, take, it — take it — pay me only one shilling, and 
be thankful. When you go to rest, fail not to offer up your 
prayers. It is also a' sove#eign remedy for the dreadful 
rhiragra or gout. I cured the whole corporation of city 
aldermen last week, by their taking three bottles each, and 
they presented me with* the frtVdom of the city of London, 
in a gold box, which I am sok'y that I have Torgotten to 
bring v^ith me. "Now the chiragra may .be divided into 
several varieties. Gonagiea, when it attacks the knees — 
chiragra, if in the hands — onagra, if in the elbow — 
omagra, if in the sJioulder, and tumbapo^ if in the back. 
All ttese are vareties of gout, and for all these the contents 
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of this little bottle is a sovereign remedy ; and, observe, it 
will keep for ever. Twenty years hence* when afflicted in 
your old age — and the time will come,^y good people — 
you may take down this little phial from the shelf, and 
bless the hour in which you spent your shilling ; for, as 
Eusebius declares, ^ Vcrhum phrsonale concordat cum nprni^ 
nativo,* which is as much as to say, the active will grow 
oM, 'and suffer from pains in their limbs. Who, then* has 
pains id his limbs, or lumbago ? Who, indeed, can say 
^that he will not have them } * 

!After this ajlpeal, the number of those who had pains in 
thejr limbs, or who wished to provide against such a disease, 
proved so great^ihat dll our phials were disposed of, find 
the doctor wa*s obliged to promise that in a few days he 
would have some more o^this invaluable medicine ready. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I shall now offer to your notice 
a valuable plaster, the effects of which are miraculous, 
Dionysius, come hither, you have felt the benefit of this 
plaster ; tell your case to those who are present, and mind 
you tell the truth.’^ 

Hereupon Timothy stepped forward, “ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, upon honour, about threTJ weeks back I fell off 
the scaffold, broke my back bone into three pieces, and was 
carried 'bff to a suf^eon, who looked at me, and told the 
people to take measure for my coffin. The great doctor 
was not there at the time, having been sent for to con^iult 
•with the king’s jdiysicians upon the queen’s case, of Cophagun, 
or intermitting jportification of the great foe ; but for- 
tunately, just as they were putting me into a shell, my 
master came back, and immediately applying his sovereign 
plaster to my back, in ^ive djfys I was able to sit up, and 
ill ten days 1 returned to my duty.” 

Are you quite well now, Dionysius ?” 

Quite well, sir, and m^ back is like whalebone.” 

Try it.’* . 

HcTOipon Dionysius threw two §omersets forw^ard, two 
backw'ard, walked across the%tagc’ on his hands, and tumbled 
in every direction. 

You see, gentlemen, I’m quitef wdil now, and what I 
have said, 1 assure youj on my honour, to»bd a fact.” 
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I hope you’ll allow that to be a very pretty cure/’ said 
the doctor, appealing to the audience ; and 1 hardly need 
say, that for sprains, bruises, contusions, wrenches, and 
dislocations, this plaster is infallible ; and I will surprise 
you more by telling you, that I can sell it for eight-pence a 
sheet.^’ 

The plaster went off rapidly, and was soon expended. 
The I doctor went on describing his other valuable articles, 
and when he came to his cosmetics, &c., for women, we could 
not hand them out fast enough. And now,” said the 
doctor, I must bid you farewell for this evening.** 

I’m glad of that,” said Timothy, ‘^‘for now 1 mean to 
sell my own medicine.” 

Your medicine, Mr. Dionysius ! what do you mean by 
that,?^” 

Mean, sir ; I mean to say that I’ve got a powder of 
my own contriving, which is a sovereign remedy.” 

Remedy, sir, for what?” 

Why, it’s a powder to kill fleas, and what’s more, it’s 
just as infallible as your own.” 

Have you, indeed ; and ptay, sir, how did you hit 
upon the invention ?” « • 

Sir, I discovered it in my sleep by accident ; but 1 
have proved it, and 1 will say, if properly administered, it 
is qmte as infallible as any of «yours. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I pledge you my honour that it will have the effect 
desired, and all i ask is sixpence a powder.” 

But how’ is it to be used, sir ? ” - 

Used — why, like all other powders ; but I won’t give 
the directions till I have sold some; promising, however, 
if iny method docs not succeed, to return the money.** 

Well, that is fair, Mr. Dionysius ; and I will take 
care that you keep your bargain.. Will any body purchase 
the fool’s powder for killing flfias.*’ 

Yes, 1 wdll,” replied a min on the broad.grin, '^here's 
sixpence. Now," then,.’ fool, how am I to use it?”' 

Use it,” said Timothy, jHitting the sixpence in his 
pocket ; I’ll explain to you. You must first catch the 
flea, hold him so tight between the fore finger and thumb 
as to force hiifl to open bis mouth ;*when his mouth is open 
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you must put a very little of this powder into it, and it will 
kill him directly.” 

Why, when I have the flea as ti^ht as you state, I 
may as well kill him myself.’* 

u Very true, so you may, if you prefer it ; but if you 
do not, you may use this powder, which upon my jionour 
is infallible/’ ^ 

* . This occasioned a great deal of mirth among the by- 
standeri. Timothy kept his sixpence, and* our exhibition 
for this day ended, very much to the satisfaction of Mel- 

’ chi or, who de flared he had* taken more than ever he had 
done before in a whole^ week. Indeed, the whole sum 
amounted to 17^» 10.vt, all taken in shillings and sixpences, 
for articles hafcTly worth the odd shillings in the account ; 
so we sat down to suppev with anticipations of a good har- 
vest, and so it proved. We stayed four days at this town, 
and then proceeded onwards, when the like success attended 
us, Timothy and I being obliged to sit up nearly the whole 
night to label and roll up pills, and mix medicines, which 
wc did in a very scientific manner. Nor Avas it always that 
Melchior presided ; he would very often tell his audience 
that business^required his attendance elsewhere, to visit the 
sick, and that he left the explanation of his medicines and 
their properties tob his pupil, who was far advanced in 
knowledge. With my prepossessing appearance, > made a 
great effect, more especially among the ladies, and Timothy 

• exerted himself .so much w'hen with inje, that we never 
failed to bring home to Melchior a great addition to his 
earnings — so much so, that at last he only showed him- 
self, pretended that he was so importuned to visit sick 
])ersons, that he could ^stay ito lon*ger, and then leave us 
after the first half hour, to carry on the business for him. 
Aft(*r six weeks of uninterrupted success, we returned to 
the camp, which, as usual, ^vas not. very very far off. 
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a CHAPTER XVI. 

IMPORTANT NI'.WS, HUT NOT COMMIINICATFD A DISSOLUTION OP 

PARTNiERSHlP TAKJ S PLACE, 
r 

Mej;/jhiob*s jirofits had been much more than he anti- 
cipated, and lie was very liberal to Timothy and myself ; 
indeed, he looked upon me as his right hand, and became 
more intimate and attached evdry day. We Were, of courke, 
delighted to return to the camp, ^ftcr our excursion. There 
was so much continued bustle and excitement in our pe- 
culiar profession, that a little quiet was delightful ; and I 
never felt more happy than when Fleta threw herself into 
my arms, and Nattee came forward with her usual dignity 
and grace, but with more than usual condescendence and 
kindness, bidding me welcome home* Home — alas ! it 
was never meant for my home, or poor Fleta’s — and that 
I felt. It was our sojourn for a time, and no more. 

W e had been more than a year exercising our talents in 
this lucrative manner, when one day, as I was.sitting at the 
entrance to the tent, with a hook in my hand, out of which 
Fleta was reading to me, a gipsy not belonging to oUr gang 
made hi'o appearance. He was«,covered with dust, and the 
dew drops, hanging on his dark forehead, proved that he had 
travelled fast. He addressed Nattee, who was standing by, 
in their own language, which I did not understand ; hut I 
perceived that he asked for Melchior, After an exchange 
of a few sentences, Naitee expressed astonishment and 
alarm, put her hands over her* face,,, and removed them as 
quickly, as if derogatory in her to show emotion, and then 
remained in deep thought. Perceiving Melchior approach- 
ing, the gipsy hastened to hini,«^€ind they were soon in ani- 
mated donversation. In ten 'minutes it w£is^ over : the 
gipsy wqnt to the* running brook, washed his face,*'‘took a 
large draught of water, aikl thc.n hastened away and was 
soon out of sight. 

* Melchior, who hact watched the departure of the gipsy 
slowly approach^dois. I observed him and Nattee as they incti 
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as I was certain that something important had tahen place. 
Melchior fixed liis eyes upon Nattee — sfte looked at him 
mournfully — folded her arms, and madf a slight bow as if 
in submission, and in a low voice quoted from the Scrip- 
tures, ‘‘ Whither thou goest, I will go — thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God.” He then walked 
away with her: they sat dov\n apart, and were in earnest 
conversation for more than an hour. 

“ Japliet,” said Melchior to me, after he had quitted his 
.wife, “what I^am about to tell you will surprise you. 1 
have trusted you with all I dare trust any one, but there 
are some secrets in every iwan’s life which had better be re- 
served for him^lf anti her who is bound to him by solemn 
ties. VV^e must now part. In a few days this camp will 
be broken up, and these pbople will join some other division 
of the tribe. For me, you will see me no more. Ask me 
not to explain, for I cannot.” 

“ And Nattee,” said I. 

Will follow my fortunes, whatever they may be — you 
will see her no more.” 

“ For myself 1 care not, Melchior ; the world is before 
me, and remain with the gipsies without you I will not : 
hut answer me one question — what is to become of little 
Fleta ? Is she to remain with the tribe, to which she does 
not belong, or does she go with you ? ” 

Melchior hesitated. “ I hardly can answer ; but what 
consequence can .the welfare of a soldier’s brat be to you } ” 
“ ’Allowing hdr to be what you assert, Afelcliior, I am 
devotedly attached to that child, and could no' bear that 
she should remain here. I am siir^ that you deceived me 
in what you stated ; fov the child remembers, and has told 
me, anecdotes of her infancy, which proves that she is of 
no mean family, and thai^she has been stolen from her 
friends.”* 

Jfldeed, ds her memory ^so gooj } ” replied ]^lelchior, 
firmly closing his teeth. “ To Niittc^e 6r to me ‘She has 
never hinted so much.” 

That is very probable ; but a stolen child she is, Mel- 
chior, and she mhst not remain here.' 

" Must not ! ” 
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^^Yes; must not, Melchior: when you quU the tribe, 
you will no longc/ have any power, nor can you have any 
interest about he^. She shall then choose — if she will 
come with me, I wili take her, and nothing shall prevent 
me ; and in so doing I do you no injustice, nor do I swerve 
in my fidelity.” 

^^’How do you knov^ that.'‘ I may have my secret rea- 
sonsi^^against it.” 

Surely you can have no interest in a soldier's brat, 
IVIelchior ? ” 

Melchior appeared confused and annoyed. She is 
no soldier’s brat : 1 acknowledge .^Japhet, that the child was 
stolen ; but you must not, therefore, imply that the child 
was stolen by me or by my wife.” 

I never accused you, or thought you capable of it ; and 
that is the reason why I am now surprised at the interest 
you take in her. If she prefers to go witli you, 1 have no 
moie to say, but if not, I claim her; and if she consents, 
Avill resist your interference,” 

Japhet,” replied Melchior after a pause, “ we must not 
quarrel now that we are about to part. 1 will give you an 
answer in half an houro” 

Melchior returned to Nattre, and recommenced a con- 
versation with her, while I hastened to ‘FJeta, 

Flfia, do you know that the camp is to be broken up, 
and, Melchior and Nattee leave it together.^ ” 

Indeed ! ” replied she with surprise, Then what is 
to become of you and 'rimothy ” 

We must of course seek our fortunes where we can.” 
And of nie ? ” continued she, looking me earnestly in 
the face with her large blue eyes. Am I to stay ht?re 
continued she — with alarm in her countenance. 

Not if you do not wish it^ Fleta: as long as 1 can 
support you I will — that is, ifyou would like to live with 
me in pfoference to Melchior.”' 

If \ would like, Japhet ! you must know I would like, 
— who has Joeen so kind to* me as you } Don’t leave me, 
Japhet.” 

I will not, Fletaq bift on condition tjntt you promise to 
be guided by m«,«and to do all I wisli.” 
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To do what you wish is the greatest pleasure that I 
have, Japhet — so I may safely promise Jhat. What has 
happened ? ” 

That I do not know more than yourSelf ; but Melchior 
tells me that he and Nattee quit the gipsy tents forever/ 

Fleta looked round* to ascertfiin if any one was near us^ 
and then in alow tone said, I understand their language, 
Jf\phet, that is, a great deal of it/ although they do not 
think so,,and I overheard what the gipsy said in part, •al- 
though he was at some distance. I^e asked for Melchior ; 
and when wanted to know wliat he wanted, he an- 

swered that ‘ //r was dead ; ' then Nattee covered up her 
face. • I could not heat all ^he rest, but there was something 
about a horsed 

He was dead. Had then Melchior committed murder, 
and was obliged to fly the country ? This appeared tome 
to be the most probable, when I collected the facts in my 
possession ; and yet I could not believe it : for except that 
system of deceit necessary to carry on his various profes- 
sions, I never found any thing in Melchior’s conduct which 
could be considered as criminal. On the contrary, he was 
kind, generous, and upright ih his private dealings, and in 
many points proved that he had a good heart. He was a 
riddle of illcon^isteycy, it w'as certain; professionally he 
would cheat any body, and disregard all truth and Ijpnesty; 
but in his private character lie was scrupulously honest, 
.and with the exception of the assertion relative to Plata’s 
birth, and parentage, he had never told me^ a lie, that I 
could discover. *1 was summing up all these reflections in 
my mind, w^hen Melchior again came up to me, and de- 
siring the little girl to go awa}t, he said, Japhet, I have re- 
solved to gram your rcTjuest with respect to Fleta, but it 
must bo on conditions.” 

“ Letjme bear them.’* 

First, then, Japhet, as.iyou always imve beeiv honest 
and ottt'fiding* with me, tell me iio\t whqt arc your inten- 
tions. Do yor. mean to foi|;i|w ly) the profession which you 
learnt under me, or what ^ you intend to ilo ? 

Honestly, tl^en, Melcllor, I do yot intend to follow 
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up that profession, unless driven to it by necessity. I in** 
tend to seek niy, father.” 

And if driven to it by necessity, do you intend Uiat 
Fleta shall aid you by her acquirements ? In short, do you 
mean to take her with you as a speculation, to make the 
most of her, to let her sink, when she arrives at the age of 
woman^ into vice and misery ? ” 

I wonder at your asking me that question, Melchior ; 
it is the first act of injustice I have received at your hands. 
No ; if obliged to followup the profession, 1 will not allow 
Fleta so to do. I would sooner that she wv'ie in her grave. 
It is to rescue her from that very vice and misery, to take 
her out of a society in which she never ought to have been 
placed, that I take her with me/’ 

^^And this upon your honour,.^’ 

Yes, upon my honour. I love her as my sister, and 
cannot help indulging in the hope that in seeking my father 
I may chance to stumble upon Irers.” 

Melchior bit his lips. There is another promise 1 
must exact from you, Japhet, which is, that to a direction 
which I will give you, every six months you will enclose an 
address where you may be heard of, and al,so intelligence 
as to Fleta’s welfare and health.” 

To that I give my cheerful proipise ; but, Melchior, 
you ap^iear to have taken, all at once, a strange interest in 
this 'little girl.” 

*'^1 wish you now to think that I do take an interest in 
her, provide(l..you seek not to inquire the why and the v/hcre- 
fore. Will you accept of funds for her maintenance ? ” 
Not without necessity compels me ; and then 1 should 
be glad to find, when J can» no longer help her, that you 
are still her friend.” 

Recollect, that you will always find what is requisite 
by writing to the address whioV*^! shall give you before we 
part. «That poKit is now settled, and on the whole I think 
the arrangement js godd.” 

Timothy had been al^sent k. during the events of the 
morning — when he returned, I communicated to him what 
had passed, and wa§ about to take place. » 

Well, Japhgt, I 4on’t know-rI‘ do not dislike our 
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present life, yet I am not sorry to change it ; but what are 
we to do ? ’* 

'J'hat remains to be considered : we ^ave a good stock 
of money, tortunately, and we must husband it till we 
find what can be done.” 

Wc took our suppers all together for the last time, Mel- 
chior telling, us that he had determii^d to set off the next 
day. • Natt(‘e looked very melancholy, but resigned ; on Jhe 
contrary, •little Fleta was so overjoyed, that her face, ge- 
nerally so mournful, was illuminatcd»with smiles whenever 
our’eyes met. ft was delightful to see her so ha])py. The 
whole of the people in the^camp had retired, and Melchior 
was bhsy inakiiig his arrangements in the tent. I did not 
feel inclined to^leep; 1 was thinking and revolving in my 
mind my prospects for the future ; sitting, or rather lying 
down, for 1 was leaning on *my elbow, at a short distance 
from the tents. The night was dark but clear, and the 
stars w’ere brilliant. I had been watching them, and I 
thought upon Melchior’s ideas of destiny, and dwelling on 
the futile wish that I could read mine, wdien I perceived 
the approach of Nattee. 

Japhet,” said she, you are to fake the little girl with 
you, I find — will you be careful of her ? for it would be 
on my cimscienco if she were left to the mercy of the world. 
She departs rejoicing, let not Jier joy end in tears. I ^lejpart 
sorrowing. I leave my people, my kin, iny habits, and cus- 
toms, my influence, all — but it must be so, it is my destiny. 
She is* a good child, Japhet — promise me that you will be 
a friend to her — and give her this to wear in remembrance 

of me, but not yet — not till we are gone ” She 

hesitated. Japhet, do not let Melchior see it in your pos- 
session ;* he may not like me having given it away.” 1 
took the piece of paper containing the present, and having 
promised all she required, ^This is» the last — yes — the 
very last time, that I may behold this scene,” con’tinued 
Nattee^ourveying the common, the -fentSj-and the animals 
browsing. Be it so ; Japliet, g, 5 »od night, may. you pros- 
per!” She ‘then turned away and entered her tent; and 
soon afterwards I followecf her example^ 

The next day, IVTclchior was all ready. • What he 'had 
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packed up was contained in two small bundles. He ad- 
dressed the people belonging to the gang, in their own 
language. Natt("e did the same, and the whole of them 
kissed her hand. The tents, furniture, and the greatest 
part of his other property, were distributed among them, 
Jumbo and Num were made over to two of the principal 
men. Timothy, Fleta, and 1 were also ready, find intended 
to quit at the same time as Melchior and his wife. 

Japhet,” said Melchior, there is yet some money due 
to you for our last cxaursioii — (this was true,) — here it is 
— you and Timothy keep but one purs<5> 1 am aware. 
Good-by, and may you ]>rosper ! ** 

We shook hands with Nattee and Melchior.. Fleta wfent up 
to the former, and crossing her arms bent her head. Nattee 
kissed the child, ami led her to Melchior. He stooped 
down, kissed her on the forehead, and 1 perceived a sign of 
strongly suppressed emotion as he did so. Our intended 
routes lay in a different direction ; and when both parties 
had arrived to either verge of the common, we waved our 
hands as a last farewell, and resumed our paths again. Fleta 
burst into tears as she turned away from her former 
guardians. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

A CABINET COUNCIL I RESOLVE TO SET Of' AS A GLNTLKMAN, 

HAVING AS LEGITIMATE PRETENSIONS TO THE RANK OF ONE AS 
MANY OTHERS. 

1 LED the little sobbing girl by the hand, and we proceeded 
for some time in silence. It was not until we gained the 
high road that Timothy iiitd *xipted my reverie, by ob- 
serving, Japhtu, have you av all made up yoiy mind what 
you shall do ? . 

I Rave been reflecting, Tijmothy. We have lost a great 
deal of tilne. The original intention with which I left 
London has been almoet forgotten ; but it must be so no 
longer. I now have rgsolved that ^s soon as I have placed 
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this poor little girl in safety, that I will prosecute my search, 
and never be diverted from it.” 

1 cannot agree with you that we haye lost time, Ja- 
phet ? we had very little money when we started upon oiu* 
expedition, and now we have sufficierjt to enable you to 
prosecute your plans fora long-time. The question is, in 
what direction ? Wc quitted Londoyi, and travelled west, 
in inTitation, as we thought, of the men. With all Re- 
ference, tti my opinion, it was like two fools J' * 

1 have been thinking upon that point also, Tim, and 1 
agr^c with you,* I expect, from several causes, which you 
know as well as I do, to figd my father among the higher 
classes of soeiKv ; and* the path we took when we started 
has led us into me very lowest. It appears to me that we 
cannot do better than retrace our steps. We have the means 
now to appear as gentlemen, and to mix in good com- 
pany ; and London is the very best place for us to repair to.*' 
That is precisely my opinion, Japhet, with one single 
exception, which I will mention to you : but first tell me, 
have you calculated what our joint purses may amount to ? 
It must be a very considerable sum,” 

I had not examined the packet in which was the money 
Avhich Melchior had given me at parting. I now. opened 
it, and found, to my*surprise, that there were Bank notes to 
the amount of one liundreR pounds. I felt that he had 
given me this large sum that it might assist irfc in Piety's 
expenses. ^^With this sum,” said I, I cannot have 
much dess than ti^o hundred and fifty poundsi” 

And 1 have more than sixty,” said Timothy. ‘‘ Heally, 
the profession was not unprofitable.” 

“No,” replied I, laughing; “ hut recollect, Tim, that 
we had no outlay. The public provided us with food, our 
lodging cost us nothing. Wc have had no taxes to pay ; 
and at the same time ha^ taxed fiolly and credulity to a 
great extent.” 

“ That’s true, Japnet ; and aitnougn i*am glad to have 
the money, I am not sorry* that- we have abandoned the 
profession.’^ 

“ Nor am I, Tkn : if Vou pleasje. i»e frill forget it al- 
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together. But tell me, what was the exception you were 
about to make 

“Simply this. Although upw'ards of three hundred 
pounds may be a great deal of money, yet, if we are to sup- 
port the character and appearance of gentlemen, it will not 
last for ever. P'or instance; we must liave our valets. What 
an expense tliat will he ! Our clothes too — we shall soon 
lose our rank and station in society, without we obtain a 
situation under government.*' ' 

“ We must make^-it last as long as we can, Timothy ; 
and trust to good fortune to Assist us.” 

“ That ’s all very well, Japhet ; but I had rather trust to 
our own prudence. Now hear whfit I liave to say. You 
will be as much assisted by a ti'usty vale^as by any other 
means. I shall, as a gentleman, be only an expense and 
an incumbrance ; but as a valet I shall be able to play into 
your hands, at the same time more than one half the ex- 
pense will be avoided. With your leave, therefore, I will 
take my proper situation, put on your livery, and thereby 
make myself of the greatest use.” 

I could not help acknowledging the advantages to be de- 
rived from this propo.sal of Timothy’s ; but I did not like 
to accept it. 

“ It is very kind of you, Timothy;” replied 1 “ but I 

can only look upon you as a friend and an equal.** 

There 70U are right and are wrong in the same breath. 
You are right in looking upon me as a friend, Japhet ; and 
you would be still more right in allowing me to prove my 
friendship as I propose ; but you are wrong in looking upon 
me as an equal, for 1 am not so either in personal appear- 
ance, education, or any thiug’else. . We are both foundlings, 
it is true ; but you were christened after Abraham Newland, 
and 1 after the workhouse pump. You were a gentleman 
foundling, presenting yourself^lvith a fifty-pound' note, and 
good clothes. \ made my appearance in rags and misery. 
If you find you.r parents, you will rise in the world ; if I 
find mine,. I shall, in all lurobr-bility, have no reason to be 
proud of them. I therefore must insist upon having my 
own choice in th« f>art*I am to play in* the drama, and I 
will ]prove to yop that it is my right to choose. You forget 
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that, wlicn we started, your object was to search after your 
father, and I told you mine should he ih look after my 
motlier. You have selected high life as th^i expected sjdiere 
in which he is to be found, and 1 select low life as that in 
which I arn most likely to discover the object of my search. 
So you perceive,*’ continued Tirt, laughing, that we must 
arrange so as. to suit the views of botU without jiarting com- 
pany.* Do you hunt among bag-wigs, amber-headed cangs, 
silks and "isalins — I will burrow among tags’ and tassels^ 
tljmity and mob caps ; and probably \ve shall both succeed 
in the object of *our search. I leave you to hunt in the 
drawing-rooms, while 1 ferret in the kitchen. You may 
throw* yourself ^^n a sJofa and exclaim — ‘ Who is my 
father ? ' while I will sit in the cook’s lap, and ask her if she 
may happen to be my mother,” 

This sally of Timothy’s made even Fleta laugh ; and 
after a little more remonstrance, I consented that he should 
perform the part of my valet. Indeed, the more 1 reflected 
upon it, the greater appeared the advantages which might 
accrue from the arrangement. By the time that this point 
hfid been settled, we had arrived at the town to which we 
directed our steps, and took up our quarters at an inn of 
moderate pretensions, but of very great external cleanliness. 
IVly first object was td find out some fitting asylum for little 
Fieta. The landlady was a buxom, good tempered Joung 
woman, and 1 gave the little girl into her charge, whjie 
Timothy and 1 went out on a survey. I bad made up my 
mind to put her*J;o some good, but not very expensive, 
school, if such were to be found in the vicinity. I should 
have preferred taking her with me to London, but I was 
aware how much more e^peiisi^e it would be to provide tor 
her there ; and as the distance from the metropolis was but 
twenty miles, 1 could easil^^run down to see her occasion- 
ally. I ddsired the little girl tq call n*e her brother, as such 
1 intended to^he to her in future, ant^not to answer every 
questioiT they might put to her. Thqre was, howevei;, little 
occasion for this caution; fdr FLta was, as I before ob- 
served, very unlike children in general, I then went out 
with Timothy to Idok for a tailor, that 4 might order our 
clothes, as what we had on were not cither of *1116 very \>e8t 
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taste^ or in the very best condition. We walked uj) the 
main street, and* soon fell in with a tailor’s shop, over which 
was written in large letters — Feodor Shneider, Tailor to 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Darmstadt.’" 

“ Will that do, Japhet?” said Timothy, pointing to the 
announcement. 

“ Why yes,” replied I ; but how the deuce the Prinpe 
off Darmstadt should have employed a man in a small 
country town as his tailor, is to me rather a puzzle.” 

Perhaps he madd’his clothes when he was in Germany,” 
replied Tim. 

Perhaps he did ; but, however, he shall have the 
honour of making mine.” ' * ^ “ 

We entered the shop, and I ordered a suit of the most 
fashionable clothes, choosing my colours, and being very 
minute in my directions to the foreman, who measured me; 
but as I was leaving the shop the master, judging by my 
appearance, which was certainly not exactly that of a gen- 
tleman, ventured to observe that it was customary with 
gentlemen, whom they had not the honour of knowing, to 
leave a deposit. Although the very proposal was an attack 
upon rny gentility, I* made no reply ; but' pulling out a 
handful of guineas, laid down two on the counter and 
walked away, tliat 1 might find another shop at which we 
migh<' order the livery of Tinpothy ; but this was only as a 
rciponnoitre, as I did not intend to order his liveries until J 
could appear in my own clothes, which were promised oil 
the afternoon of the next day. Tht^re were, however, 
several other articles to he purchased, such as a trunk, 
portmanteau, hat, gloves, &c. all which we jirocured, and 
then went back to the inn. On my return I ordered dinner. 
Fleta was certainly clad in her best frock, but bad was the 
best ; and the landlady, who gmld extract little from the 
child, could no^t imagine whp we could be. I had, however, 
allowed her to see ipore than sufficient monty to warrant 
our expenses ; and so* far her scruples were, although her 
curiosity was not, removed. 

That evening I had a long conversation with Fleta. I 
told her that wc WL*re to part, that she Vnust go to school, 
and that I wOuid very often come down to see her. At 
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first, she was inconsolable at the idea ; but I reasoned with 
her, and the gentle, intelligent creature actnowledged that 
it was right. The next day my clothes cirne home, and I 
dressed myself. Without flattery, Japhet,” said Timothy, 
^^you do lookvcrymuch like a gentleman.** Fleta smiled, and 
said the same. 1 thought so too, but said nothing. Putting 
ON my hat an*d gloves, and accompanied by Timothy, 1 de- 
scended tp go out and order Tim liveries, as ^vell as a Ih- 
out for Fleta. 

' .A^ftcr I was qpt in the strqfet I discovered that I had left 
my iiandkerchief, and returned to fetch it. The landlady, 
seeing, a gentleman aboyt to» enter the inn, made a very low 
courtesy, and il^v^as not until I looked hard at her that she 
recognised me. Then 1 was satisfied ; it was an involun- 
tary tribute to my appearance, worth all the flattering asser- 
tions in the world. We now proceeded to the other tailor’s 
in the main street. 1 entered the shop with a flourishing, 
important air, and was received with many bows. I 
wish,” said I, to have a suit of livery made for this young 
man, who is about to enter into my service. I cannot take 
him up to town this figure.** 7''he livery was chosen, and 
as I expressed my wish to be off the next evening, it was 
promised to be ready by an hour appointed. 

I then went to a milliner’s, and desired that she yould 
call at the inn to fit out a little girl for school, whose ward- 
robe had been left behind by mistake. On the fourth day 
all was ready. I ^had made inquiries, and fGund out a very 
respectable school,»kcpt by a widow lady. 1 asked for re- 
ferences, which were given, and I was satisfied. The 
terms were low — tw^ciity pounds pey annum. I paid the 
first half year in advance*, and lodged fifty guineas more in 
the hands of a banker, taking a receipt for it, and giving 
directions that it was to tMr.e^aid to the schoolmistress as it 
became diic. I took this precaution* that should I be in 
poverty mysdf, at all events Fleta raight he provided in 
clothes and schooling for three year& at least. The poor 
cliiJd wept bitterly at the separation, and I could* with dif- 
ficulty detach her little arms from m^ neck ; and 1 felt when 
1 left her as if 1 hacl parted with the onl? valuable object to 
me on earth. 


H 
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All was now ready ; but Timothy did not, as yet, assume 
his new clothes. It would have appeared strange that one 
who sat at ray ta^le should afterwards put on my livery ; 
and as in a small town there is always plenty of scandal, 
for Fleta’s sake, if for no other reason, it was deferred 
until our arrival in London. Wishing the landlady good- 
by, who I really believed would have given up her bill to 
ha\e known who we could possibly be, we got on the out- 
side of the stage-coach, and in the evening arrived at the 
metropolis. 1 have been particular in <lescribing all these 
little circumstances, as it proves how very awkward it is to 
jump, without observation, fron. one station in society to 
another. 


CHAPTER XVII I. 

I RFCEIVK A LETTER FROM MY UN( LE, BY WHICH I NATURALLY 

EXPECT TO FINP OUT WHO IS MY l ATlIER LIKE OTHER OUTCASTS 

I AM WARNED BY A lUCEAM. 

But I have omitted to mention a circumstance “of great 
impoi’lance which occurred at the inn the night before I 
pjaced Fleta at the boarding-school. In looking over my 
portmanteau, I perceived the present of Nattee to Fleta, 
which I had quite forgotten. 1 took it to Fleta, and told 
her from whom it came. On opening the paper, it proved 
to contain a long chain of round coral and gold beads, 
strung alternately ; the gold beads were not so large as the 
coral, but still tlie number of them, and the purity of the 
metal, made them of considerable value. Fleta passed the 
beads through her fingers, ai)d then threw it round her neck, 
and sat in deep thought for some minutes. P Japhet,*’ said 
she atjast, “ I have seen this — I have worn this before — 
I recollect that I have ; it ruslies into my memory as an old 
ft-iend, and I think that before morning it will 'bring to my 
mind something ttat F shall recollect about it." 

Try all yo'i can,* Fleta, and le<t me know to-morrow." 
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“ It s no use trying ; if I try, 1 never can recollect any 
thing. I must wear it to-night, and th#n I shall have 
something come into iny mind all of a sudflen ; or perhaps 
I may dream something. Good night.'* 

It immediately occurred to me that it was most probable 
that the chain liad been on Fleta s neck at the time that she 
w^s stolen from her parents, and might prove the means of 
her’ being identified. It was no common chain — aj)j)t- 
rently had been wrought by people in a state of semi-re- 
fiyement. There was too little show* for its value — too 
mucfi sterling gofd for the simple effect produced ; and I 
very much doubted whetherj another like it could be found. 

The next moving Flt‘ta was too much affected at parting 
with me, to enter into much conversation. I asked whe- 
ther she had recollected any tiling, and she replied, “ No; 
that she had cried all night at the thoughts of our separ- 
ation.*’ 1 cautioned her to be very careful of the chain, and 
1 gave the same caution to the schoolmistress ; and after I 
liad left the town, 1 regretted that I had not taken it away, 
and deposited it in some place of security. I resolved to 
do so when 1 next saw Fleta ; in the mean time slie would 
be able, perhaps, by association, to caf up some passage of 
her infancy connected with it. 

1 had inquired of S. gentleman wdio sat near me on the 
coach, wliicli was the besthote^ for a young man of fasliion. 
He recommended the Piazza, in Covent (iiarden, and to 
tliat we accordingly repaired. I selected handsome apart- 
ments, Und ordereif^a light supper. When the table was 
said, Timothy made his ajipearance in his livery, and cut a 
very smart, dashing figure. 1 dismissed the waiter, and as 
soon as we were alone,,! bufst into a fit of laughter. 
“ Really, Timothy, this is a good farce ; come, sit down, 
and help me to finish this b^tj^Ie of wine." 

“ No, sir,” replied Timothy,; ‘‘with your permission, I 
prefer doing as .the rest of my fraternity. You only leave 
the botlle on the side-board, and I wjll ste&l as much as I 
want; but as for sitting down,* that will be making too free, 
and if we wt^re seen, would Vie, moreover, very dangerous. 
We must both keep* uji our characters. •They have been 
plying me with all manner of questions bel#w*, as to who 

H 2 
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you were — your name, &c. 1 resolved that I would give 

you a lift in the world, and 1 stated that you had just 
arrived from marking a grand tour — which is not a fib, 
after all — and as for your name, I said that you were at 
present incog'* 

*• But why did you make me incog, ? ’* 

‘‘ Because it may suit you so to he ; and if certainly is 
th^' truth, for you don't know your real name.'’ 

\V^e were here interrupted by the waiter bringing in a 
letter upon a salver. Here -is a letter j^ddressed to ^ I. 
or J. N., on his return from his tour,' sir,’' said he ; I 
presume it is for you ? " ' 

“ You may leave it,” said I, with non ch dance. 

The waiter laid the letter on the table, and retired. 

How very odd, Timothy — this letter cannot be for 
me j and yet they are my initials. It is as much like a J as 
an 1. Depend upon it, it is some fellow who has just 
gained this intelligence below, and has written to ask for a 
subscription to his charity list, imagining that I am flush 
of money, and lib^*al.'' 

“ 1 suppose so,^ replied Tim ; however, you may just 
as well see what he says.” 

But if I open it he will cxpec^t something. I had 
lH.'tter»j:efuse it." 

‘‘ Oh no, leave that to me ; i know how to put people off.” 

“ After all, it is a fine thing to be a gentleman, and be 
])Ctitioned-” 

1 broke open the seal, and found that 'Lhe letter contained 
ail enclosure addressed to another person. The letter was 
as follows ; — 

“ My dear Nephew — [' Bravo, sir,' said Timothy ; 
you’ve found an uncle al/i'"dy — you’ll soon find a 
father.’] Frc.'n the" great uncertainty of the post, 1 have 
not ventured to do ^ more than hint at whal^ has.com^ to 
light during this last year, but as it is necessary that you 
should be acquainted with the whole transaction, and as 
you had not decided^ when you last wrote, whether you 
would proseQute your intended three months’ trip to Sicily, 
or return from'^Milan, you may probably anive when 1 am 
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cut of town ; I therefore enclose you a letter to Mr. ]Mas- 
terton, directing him to surrender to yoij a sealed packet, 
lodged in his hands, containing all tile particulars, the 
letters which bear upon them, and what has been proptvijed 
to avoid exposure , which you may peruse at your Icisuj^ 
should you arrive before my return to town. There is nt 
doubt but that the affair may be hijshed up, and we trust 
that* you will see the prudence of the measure ; as, once 
known, it will be very discreditable to the family escutcheon. 

I always had an idea you were of good family,' inter- 
rupted Tim.] f wish you lAd followed my advice, and had 
not returned ; but as you were positive on that })oint, I beg 
you ^dll now ^onsidcr*the propriety of remaining incognito, 
as reports are already abroad, and your sudden return will 
cause a great deal of surmise. Your long absence at the 
Gottingen University, and your subsequent completion of 
your grand tour, will have effaced all remembrance of 
your person, and you can easily be passed off as a particular 
friend of mine, and I can introduce you every where as 
such. Take then any name you may please, provided it be 
not Smith or Brown, or such vulgarisms; and on the 
receipt of this letter, write a note, and send it to my house 
in Portman Square, just saying, ‘ So and so is arrived.’ 
This will prevent the servants from obtaining any inform- 
ation by their prying curiosity; and as I have directed all 
my letters to be forwarded to my seat in Worccstershiie, 1 
shall come up immediately that I receive, it, and by your 
putting the name which you mean to assume,, I shall know 
whom to ask for when I call at the hotel. 

“ Your affectionate Uncle, 

“ \Y INDERMEAH.” 

“ One thing is very clear, Timothy,” said I, laying the 
letter on the table, thafll cannot be intended for me.” 

How do you know, sir, thTat this lord i#not your uncle } 
At alf events, you must do as he biu^oiv” 

What — go for the pa^^prs ! most certainly I shMl not.” 
Then how in the name of fortune do you expect to 
find your father, jivhen you will not ta^e advantage of. sueli 
an opportunity of ’getting into society . It is by getting 
m B 3 
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possession of other people's secrets, that you will w^rm out 
your own/’ 

Uut it is (Usl onest, Timothy.” 

A letter is addressed to you, in which you have certain 
directions ; you break the seal with confidence, and you 
read wdiat you find is possibly not for you ; hut depend 
upon it, Japhct, that a secret obtained is one of the surest 
roads to promotion. Recollect your position ; cut off from 
tlie worlci, you have to re-unite yourself with it, »,o recover 
your footing, and create an interest. You have not those 
who love you to help you — you must not^scruplc to obtain 
your object by fear.’* 

‘‘ That is a melancholy truth, Tim,” replied I ; and 
I believe I must put my strict morality in Aiy pocket/’ 

Do, sir, j)ray, until you can afford to be moral ; it’s a 
very expensive virtue that ; a deficiency of it made you an 
oiictcast from the world ; you must not scruple at a slight 
deficiency on your own part, to regain your position.” 

There was so much shrewdness, so much of the wisdom 
of the serpent in the remarks of I'imothy, that, added to 
my ardent desire to (h'seover my father, which since my 
quitting tlie gipsy carj^p had returned upon me with two- 
fold force, my scrujdes were overcome, and I resolved that 
I would not lose such an opportunit). Still I hesitated, 
and w^nt up into my room, that I might reflect upon what 
I should do, I went to bed revolving the matter in my 
mind, and turning over from one position to the other, at 
one time deciding that I would not take advantage of the 
mistake, at another quite as resolved that 1 would not 
throw away such an opening for the prosecution of my 
search ; at last I fell into an uneasy slumber, and had a 
strange dream. I thought that I was standing upon an 
isolated rock, with the waters rajjing around me ; the tide 
was rising, and at last the waves were roaring at my feet. 
I was in a state of agony, and expected tha*^, in a short 
time, I should be swallowed up. The main land was not 
far off, and I perceived w?ll-dressed people in crowds, who 
were enjoying themselves, feasting, dancing, and laughing 
in merry peals. Itheld out my hands — • I shouted to them 
— they saw, and Vard me, but hei)ded me not. My 
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horror being swept away by the tide was dreadful. I 
shrieked as the water rose. At last I perceived something 
unroll itself from the main land, and grJdually advancing 
to the inland, formed a bridge by which i could walk over 
and be saved. I was about to hasten over, when “ Private, 
and no thoroughfare,” appear<;d ^ the end nearest me, in 
large letters of fire. J started bade with amazement, and 
w/jiFld not, dared not pass them. Wlien all of a sudden, a 
figure in«white appeared by iny side, and.said tp me, poin^ang 
to the bridge, Self-preservation is the first law of nature.” 

I looked at the person wlm addressed me ; gradually the 
figure became darker and darker, until it changed to Mr. 
Cophagus, with his atick up to his nose. “ Japhet, all 
nonsense — very good bridge — um — w^alk over — find 
father — and so on.” 1 dashed over the bridge, which 
appeared to float on the water, and to be composed of paper, 
gained the other side, and was received with shouts of con- 
gratulation, and the embraces of the crowd. I perceived 
an elderly gentleman come forward ; I knew it was my 
father, and I threw myself into his arms. I awoke, and 
bund myself rolling on the floor, embracing the bolster 
^ith all my might. Such was the vivid impression of this 
dream, that 1 could not turn my thoughts away from it, 
and at ^ast I considered that it was a divine interposition. 
All my scruples vanished, and before the day had^lawned 
I determined that f would follow the advice of Tin.othy. 
An enthusiast is easily led to believe what he wishes, and 
he mistakes his own feelings for warnings ; the dreams 
arising from his? daily contemplations for the interference 
of Heaven. He thinks himself armed by supernatural 
assistance, and warranted the*Almighty to pursue his 
course; even if that course should be contrary to the Al- 
mighty's precepts. Thus was I led away by my own 
imaginings, and thus w*'\ny monomania increased to an 
impetus which forced before ’it all consideration of what was 
right or Wfohg, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

AN IMPORTANT rilAPTRH — MAKE SOME IMPORTANT ACOTTAINT- 
ANCKS, OBTAIN .SOME IMPORTANT PAPERS, WHIl’lI I AM IMPOR- 
TUNATE TO READ THROUGH. 

The next morning 1 told my dream to Timothy, who 
laughed very heartily at my uUa of the fingu* of Providence. 
At last, perceiving that 1 was angry with him, he pretended 
to be convinced. When I had finishtyl my breakfast, I sent 
it inquire the number in the square of LortP Windermear’s 
tiAvii house, and wrote the following simple note to his 
lordship, “ Japhet Newfand has arrived from his tour at 
the Piazza, Clovcnt (Jarden.” This was confided to Timo- 
thy, and I then set off wdth the other letter to Mr. Master, 
ton, which was addressed to Lincoln’s Inn. By reading 
the addresses of the several legal gentlemen, I found out 
that Mr. Masterton was located on the first floor. 1 rang 
the bell, which had the effect of Open, Sesame," as the 
door appeared to swiiij^ to admit me without any assistance. 
I entered an ante-room, and from thence found myself in 
the prf?scnce of Mr. Masterton — a little old man, with 
spectacles on his nose, sitting alT a table tovered with papers. 
He offered me a chair, and I presented the letter. 

^^1 see that Tam addressing Mr. Neville," said he,, after 
he had perused the letter. I congratulate you on youi 
return. Y ou may not, perhaps, remember me ? 

Indeed, sir, 1 cannot say that I do exactly," 

“ I could not expect it, my deat sir, you have been so 
long away. You have very much improved in person, I 
must say ; yet still, I recollect your features as a mere boy. 
Without compliment, 1 had no idea that you would ever 
have made so handi/ome a man." I bowed io the com- 
pliment: Have you heard from your uncle } " 

I had *a few lines from Lord Windermear, enclosin^j 
your letter." 

He is well; I hope.” 
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Quite well, I believe.” 

Mr. Masterton then rose, went to an iron safe, and 
brought out a packet of papers, which he pit into my hands. 
“You will read these with Interest, Mr. Neville. I^am a 
party to the whole transaction, and must venture to advise 
you not to appear in England under your own name, until 
all is settled. Y our uncle, I perceive, has begged the same.’" 

■ “ And I have assented, sir. I have taken a name instead 
of my retd one.” 

“ May I ask what it is 

“.1 call myseM'Mr. Japheff Newland.” 

“ Well, it is singular, but perhaps as good as any other. 
I will take it down, in case 1 have to write to you. Your 
address is 

“ Piazza — Coven t Garden.” 

Mr. Masterton took my name and address, I took the 
papers, and then we both took leave of one another, with 
many expressions of pleasure and good-will. 

1 returned to the hotel, where 1 found Timothy waiting 
for me, with impatience. “ Japhet,’’ said he, “ Lord 
Windermear has not yet left town. I have seen him, for 
1 was called back after I left the house, by the fuotman, 
who ran after me — he will be here immediately.” 

“ Indeed,” replieti I. “ Pray what sort of person is he, 
and what did he say to you ? ” 

“ He sent for me in the dining-parlour, where he was a 
breakfast, asked when you arrived, whether you were well, 
and how long I liad been in your service. 1 replied that I 
had not been morS than two days, and had just put on my 
liveries. He then desired me to tell Mr. Newland that be 
would call upon him in about two heurs. Then, my lord,’ 
replied I, “ I had better go and tell him to get out of bed.’ 

The lazy dog !” said he, nearly one o’clock, and not 
out of bed ; well, go thenj and get him dressed as fas-t as 
you can.” 

Shortly afterwards a handsome caffiage with greys drew 
up to the door. His lord|hip sent in his ffiotmaif to ask 
whether Mr. Newland was at home. The reply of the 
waiter was, that ^ere was a youyg ^ntleman who had 
been there two or three days, who had comt;from making 
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a tour, and hiwS name did liep^iii with an N. That will do, 
James; let down the steps.’* His lordship alighted, was 
ushered up stai^*s, and into my room. There we stood, 
staring at each other, 

“ Lord Windermear, I believe,*' said I, extending my 
hand. 

You have recognised me first, John,’* said he, taking 
my hand, and looking earnestly in my face. ^‘*Gpod 
heavens ! is it possible that an awkward hoy should have 
grown up into so handsome a fellow ? I shall be proud of 
.ny nephew. Hid you reme^nber me when 1 entered the 
room ? ” 

To tell the truth, my lord*,' I did not : hut expecting 
you, I took it for granted that it must he you.’’ 

Nine years make a great ditlcrence, John ; — but I 
forget, I must now call you Japhet. Have you been reading 
the Bible lately, that you fixed upon that strange name } *' 

“ No, my lord ; but this hotel is such a Noah s ark, that 
it *s no wonder 1 thought of it.” 

“^You’re an undutiful dog, not to ask after your mother, 
sir.” 

1 was about — ^'* 

I see — 1 see,” interrupted his lordship ; but re- 
collect, John, that slie still is your f7nother. B,y-thc-by, 
have*you read the papers yet? ” 

No, sir,” replied I ; “ tHere they are, pointing to them 
on the side table. I really do not like to break the seals*” 

That tjhey will not contain plcass»ut intelligence, I 
admit,” replied his lordship ; but uhtil you have read 
them, I do not wish to converse with you on the subject, 
therefore,” said he, taking up the packet, and breaking the 
seals, I must now insist that you employ this forenoon in 
reading them through. You will dine with me at seven, 
and then we will talk ^ the matfel^ over.” 

Certainly, %ir, if you w\sh it, I will read, them.” 

I must imist ti^pon it, John ; and am mher surprised 
at your o^ecting, whim fhey /!onccrn you so particularly.” 

I shall obey your orders, sir.” 

“Well, then, m^ boy, I shall wish yoitgood morning, that 
you* may comjdete ypur task before you come to dinner. 
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To-morrow, if you wish it — but recollect, I never press 
young men on these points, as I am aware that they some- 
times feel it a restraint — if you wish it 1 1 say, you may 
bring your portmanteaus, and take up your quarters with 
me. By-thc-by,’' continued his lordship, taking hold of my 
coat, “ who made this ? ” . 

The tailor to his Serene Highness the Prince of Darm- 
stadt had that honour, my lord,*’ replied I. 

‘"Humph! I thought they fitted better 4n Germany; 
it’s not quite the thing — we must consult Stulz, for with 
that figure and •face, the co^at ought to be quite correct. 
Adieu, my dear fellow, till seven.” 

His lordsliijj shook hands with me, and I was left alone. 
Timothy came in as soon as his lordship’s carriage had 
driven off. “ AVell, sir,” said he, ‘^was your uncle glad to 
sec you ? ” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied I ; “ and look, he has broken open the 
seals, and has insisted upon my reading the ])apers.” 

“It would he very uiidutiful in you to refuse, so 1 had 
better leave you to your task,” said Timothy, smiling, as he 
quilted the room. 


CHAPTER XX. 

I OPEN AN ACCOUNT WITH MT BANKERS, DRAW LARGELY UPON 
* CREDULITY, #ND AM PROSPEROUS WITHOUT A^CJtKCK, 

I SAT down and took up the papers. I was immediately 
and stiICngely interested in all«that P read. A secret ! — it 
was, indeed, a secret, involving the honour and reputation 
of the most distinguished families. One that, if known, 
the trumpet of scandal v^ould have blazoned forth to the 
disgrace of the aristocracy. It would ha\^ occasioned bit- 
ter tedrs to some, gratified the petty. lYilTIice of many, satis- 
fied the revenge of the vimycliv^, and bowed with* shame 
the innocent as well as the guilty. It is not necessary, nor, 
indeed, would I, on any dccount, slate ^ny more. I finished 
the ’last paper, and then fell into a. reverse.. This is, in- 
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deed, a secret, thought I ; one that I would I never had 
possessed. In a despotic country my life would be sacri- 
ficed to the fata' knowledge — here, thank God, my life as 
well as my libei ty are safe. 

The contents of the papers told me all that was neces- 
sary to enable me to support the character which I had as- 
sumed. The reason why the j)arty, whom I was supposed 
to be, was intrusted with it, was, that he was in a dire ct 
line, eventually heir, and the question was whether he 
would wave his claim with the others, and allow deatli to 
bury crime in oblivion. I felt that were I in his poskion 
I should so do — and therefore was j)repared to give an 
answer to his lordship. I sealed vj) the papers, dressed 
myself, and went to dinner ; and after the’ cloth was re- 
moved, Lord Windermcar, first rising and turning the key 
in the door, said to me, in alow voice, You have read 
the papers, and what those, nearly as much interested as 
you are in this lamentable business, have decided upon. 
Tell me, what is your opinion ^ 

My opinion, my lord, is, that I wish I had never 
known what has come to light this day — that it will be 
most advisable never to recur to the subject, and that the 
proposals made are, in my opinion, most judicious, and 
sliould be acted upon.*’ 

well,” replied his lordship ; then all are 
agreed, and I am proud to find you possessed of sueli 
honour and good feeling. We now dro}) the subject for 
ever. Are you inclined to leave town widi me, or what do 
you intend to do ? ” ‘ 

“ I prefer remaining in town, if your lordship will in- 
troduce me to some of. the families of your acquaintance. 
Of course I know no one now.” 

Very true ; I will introduce you, as agreed, as Mr. 
Newland. It may be as well that you do not know any 
of our relations, whom 1 have made to suppose, that you 
are still abroad — **,.4 would be awkward, w hen you 
take your right name by-andrhy. Do you mean to see 
your mother ? ** 

“ Impossible, l(?rd, at present ; hy-and-by I hope 
to be able.” ^ 
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Perhaps it ’s all for the best. I will now write one 
nole to Major Carhonncll, introducing you|a.s my particular 
fru nd^, and requesting that he will make liondon agreeable. 
He knows every body, and will take you every whexe.’* 

“ When does your lordship start for the country ? 

To-morrow ; so we may as well part to-nigiit. By- 
the-byi ‘have credit at Drummc^ul’s, in the name of 
Newland. for a thousand pounds ; tlie longer you make, it 
last you the better.^* 

• liis lordship gave me the^letter of introduction. I re- 
turned to him the sealed packet, shook hands with him, 
and took my departure. 

“ Well, sir,<’ said ^Timothy, rubbing his hands, as he 
stood ])efore me, what is the news ; for I am dying to 
hear it — and what is this secret? 

M’ith regarjl to the secret, Tim, a secret it must re- 
main. 1 dare not tell it even to you.'* Timothy looked 
rather grave at this rejdy. No, Timothy, as a man of 
honour, I cannot." My conscience .smote me when 1 made 
use of the term ; for, as a man of honour, 1 had no busi- 
mss to be in po.ssessioii of it. “My dear Timothy, 1 have 
done WTong already, do not ask me lo do worse.*’ 

“I will not, Ja})het ; hut only tell me what has passed, 
and what you intend to do ? *' 

“ I'hat I will, Timothy, with pleasure ; ** and \ .then 
stated all that had pas.scd between his lordship and me. 
“ And now, you observe, Timothy, 1 have gained what I 
dcsiied, an introiJuetion into the best society,^ 

“ And tJic means of keeping up your appearance,’* 
echoed Timothy, rubbing his hands. “ A thousand pounds 
will lajjt a long w hile.**« 

“It will last a very long while, Tim, for I never will 
touch it; it would he swindling.*' 

“ So It would,” replied Tim, his countenance falling ; 
“ w^ell, I ne\*er tliought of that.” 

“ 1 have thought of much more, Tim ; recollect I must, 
in a very short time, be exfoseef to Lord Wiudeiincar, for 
the real Mr. Neville will soon come hom^. 

“ (lood lieavensk! what will f)ecoff»e or us r ” icplitd 
Timothy, with ahum in his conn kilaucc.* 
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Nothing can hurt you, Tim, the anger will he all upon 
me ; but I am p:|eparetl to face it, and 1 would face twice 
as much for the dstant hope of finding my father. ^V’'hat- 
ever Lord AVindermear may feel inclined to do, he can do 
nothing ; and my possession of the secret will insure even 
more than my safety ; it will afford me his protection, if 
I demand it.” 

I hope it may prove so,*' replied Timothy, “ but I 
feel a little frightened.” 

I do not : to-mor.-ow J s^lall give my ^letter of intro* 
duction, and then 1 will prosecute my search. So now, 
my dear Tim, good night.” 

The next morning, I lost no time* in presf nting my let- 
ter of introduction to Major Carborinell. He lived in 
apartments on the first floor in St. James's Street, and I 
found him at breakfast, in a silk dressing gown. 1 had 
made up my mind that a little independence always carries 
with it an air of fashion. AA’’hen 1 entered, therefore, I 
looked at him with a knowing air, and dro]>i>ing the letter 
down on the table l)cfore him, said, There ’s something 
for you to read, major ; and, in the mean time. I’ll refresh 
myself on this chair ; ” suiting the action tc the word, I 
threw myself on a chair, amusing myself with ta])))ing the 
sides of my boots with a small cane which I carried in my 
hand. * 

Major Carbonnell, upon whom 1 cast a furtive eye more 
than once during the time that he w^as reading the letter, 
was a person of about thirty-five years ol’^t’e, well-looking, 
but disfigured by the size of his whiskers, wliich advanced 
to the corners of his mouth, and met under his throat, lie 
was tall and well made, and \Vith an air of fashion about 
him that was undeniable. II is linen was beautifully clean 
and carefully arranged, and he had as many rings on his 
fingers, and, when he was dresserf^ chains and trinkets, as 
ever were put on* by a lady. 

My dear sir, allow me the honour of making at once 
your most iptimate acqnairtano *,” said he, rising from his 
chair, and offering his h.ind, as soon as he had perused the 
letter. Any fries d eff Lord AV'ii.' derm ear’s W'ouM be 
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welcome^ but when he brings such an extra recommend- 
ation in his own appearance, he becomes doubly so.’' 

Major Carbonnell_,'’ replied 1, J have seen you but 
two minutes, and 1 have taken a particular fancy to you, 
in which I, no doubt, liave proved my discrimination. Of 
course, you know that I have just returned from making a 
tour 

So I understand from his lordship's letter. Mr. New- 
land, my time is at your service. AVhere arc you staying ? ” 

^t the Piaz7^." 

Very good ; I will dine with you to-day; onler some 
mulligatawny, they are^ famous for it. After dinner we 
will go to the tl^eatre.” 

1 was rather surprised at his cool manner of asking him- 
self to dine with me and ordering my dinner, but a mo- 
ment’s reflection made me feel wliat sort of person 1 had to 
deal with. 

Major, I take that as almost an affront. You will dine 
with mil to-day ! 1 beg to state that you dine with 

me every day that we are not invited elsewhere ; atid what’s 
more, sir, 1 shall he most seriously displeased, if you do not 
order the dinned* every time that you Jo dine with me, and 
ask whoever you mav think worthy of putting their legs 
under our table. Let\s have no doing things by halves, ma- 
jor ; 1 know you now as wel’ as if we had been intimate 
for ten years.” 

The major seized me by tlie hand. My dear New- 
land, 1 only wisb we had known one another ten years, as 
you say — the loss has been mine ; hut now — you have 
breakfasted, 1 presume } ” 

“ Yes ! having nothing to 5o, and not knowing a soul 
after my long absence, J advanced my breakfast about two 
hours, that I might fiiid^'ou at lioine ; and now I 'm at 
your service.” 

Say ratljeT I am at yours, 1 presy^me you ivill walk. 
In ten minutes I shall be ready. Either take uj) the. paper, 
or whistle an air or two, or Uny "iiing else you like, just to 

*1 ten minutes — and 1 shall be at your command.” 
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CIIAPTEll XXL 

I COAIE OUT lINDFfl A FIKST-RATE CHAPEHON, AND AT ONCE AM 

rSlAKLlSilEl) INTO Tlli RtOIONS OF lASHiON PliOVK THA'j.' I AM 

.DthEKVlNCl OF MY PROMOTION. 

I BEO your pardons Newlayd,*' said the^rnajor^ returning 
from ins dressing-room^ rcsjileiident with chains and bijou- 
terie ; “ but 1 must have your ('hristian name." 

‘‘ It *s rather a strange one," rejdicd 1 ; /Mt is Japbet/’ 

Japliet ! by the immortal powens. 1 'd bring an action 
against my godfathers and godmothers ; you ought to re- 
cover heavy damages.” 

‘‘ Then 1 piesumc you would not have the name,” re- 
plied 1, with a knowing look, “ for a clear ten thousand a 
year.” 

Whew I that alters the case — it "s astonishing how 
well any name looks in large gold letters. Well, as the old 
gentleman, whoever be might have been, made you com- 
pensation, you must forgive and forget. Now where shall 
wego?” 

Tv^ith your permission, I came to town in these 
clothes, made by a German tailor — Darmstadt’s tailor, 
hy-the-by — biit still if tailor to a prince, not the prince 
of tailors — would wish you to take rme to your own : 
your dress appears very correct.” 

“ You show your judgment, Newland, it is correct; 
Stulz will be delighted to have your name on his bqoks, and 
to do justice to that figure. Allans done'" 

Wc sauntered up St, James’s ^Street, and before I had 
arrived at Stulz^’s, 1 htd been introduced to at least twenty 
of the young men gi^out town. The major w,Us most par- 
ticular, in his directions about the clothes, all of which he 
ordered ; and as I knew that Sie was well acquainted with 
the fashion, I gave him carte blanche. When we left the 
shop, he said, “ N«Hv, iliy dear Newlaptf, I have given you 
a proof of fricRdship, which no other man in England has 
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bad. Your dress will be the m plus ultra. There are 
little secrets only known to the initiated, ; nd Stulz is aware 
tliat this time 1 am in earnest. I am often asked to do the 
same for others, and I xiretend so to do : but a wink from 
me is sufficient, and Stulz dares not dress them. Don’t 
you want some bijouterie ? or have you any at home } 

• may fts well have a few trifles, replied I. 

’We ei]tered a celebrated jeweller’s, and hp selected •for 
me to the amount of about forty pounds. “ That will do 
■»— never buy it\*ic1i ; for it* is necessary to change every 
three months at least. What is the price of this chain ?” 

“ It is only fifteen j 2 [uii«eas, major.’’ 

Well, 1 Shall take it; but recollect,” continued the 
major, 1 tell you honestly 1 never shall pay you.” 

The jeweller smiled, bowed, and laughed ; the major 
threw the chain round his neck, and we quitted the shop. 

“ At all events, major, they ai)X)ear not to believe your 
word in that shop.” 

“ My dear fellow, that ’s their own fault, not mine. 
I tell them honestly I never will pay them; and you may 
dej)en(l upon it, 1 intend most sacredly to keep my word. 
1 never do pay any body, for the best of all possible reasons, 
1 have no money ; but then I do them a service — I make 
them fashionable, and they know it.’‘ 

‘‘ AYhat debts do you pa^ then, major ? ” 

“Let me think — that requires consideration. Oh! 1 
pay my washerwoman.” 

“ fton’t you p*y your debts of honour ?” 

“ Debts of honour ! why I ’ll tell you the truth ; for 1 
know that we shall hunt in c^ujAes, If I win 1 take the 
money ; but if 1 lose why then I forget to pay ; and 1 
always tell them so before I sit down to the table. If they 
won't believe me, it ’s noUmy fault. But what ’s the hour? 
Come, 1 must make a few calls, and will iiitroduce you.’* 
We sauntered on to Grosvenor f^Rare, knocked, and 
were admitted into a large^ elegaiitly-furnished mansion 
The footman announced us — “ My dear Lady ‘Maelstrom, 
allow me tlie honour of iiitroduciqg to you my very parti- 
cular friend, Mr.*Newland, consigned my charge by my 
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Lord Windermear during his absence. He has just arrived 
from the Continept, where he has been making the grand 
tour.” ^ 

Her ladyship honoured me with a smile. “ Bv-tlie-by, 
major, that reminds me — dome the favour to come to the 
window. Excuse ns one moment, Mr. Nevvland.” 

The major and Lad;^ Maelstrom walked to the winc^w, 
and* exchanged a few sentences, and then returned. Her 
ladyship holding np her finger, and saying to him as they 
came towaids me, “ Promis' me now that you won't 
forget.*’ 

Your ladyship’s slightest wiJies are to me imperatise 
commands,” replied tlie major, with a gracefal bow. 

In a quarter of an hour, during which the conversation 
was animated, wo rose to take our leave, when her ladyship 
came up to me, and offering her hand said, Mr. New land, 
the friendship of Lord M'lndermear, and the introduction 
of Major Carbonnell, aie moie than sufficient to induce me 
to ])iU your name down on my visiting list. 1 trust I shall 
sec a great deal of you, and that we shall be great friends.” 

1 bowed to tins handsome announcement, and we retired. 
As soon as wc w^ere oiu in the sipiare, the imijor observed, 
You saw luT take me on one side — it w^as to pump. She 
has no dimghteis, but about fifty nieces, and match-making 
is Iie^ di'ligiU. I told her tlui:' I would stake my honour 
upon your possessing ten thousand a year ; how much more 
1 couhl not say. I was not far wrong, was 1 } ” 

I laughed. * Mdiat I may he worth, ^major, I really 
cannot say ; but I tiust that the event will prove that you 
are not fur wTong. Say no npire, my dear fellow.” 

I understand — you are not yet of age — of .course, 
have not yet come into possession of your fortune.” 

Thai is exactly tire case, majpr. 1 am now but little 
more than nineU'*u.” 

You look older ; ’uit there is no getting ov^r baptismal 
registries with the ext'cutors. Newland, you must content 
ynll^el^‘ for the tAvo next years In idaying Moses, and only 
pee}f at the promised land.” 

We made tAvo or'Three more calls, and then returned to 
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St. JaiiK's’s Street. Were shall we go now ? By-the- 
by, don’t you want to go to your banker’s ? 

1 wiliflist stroll down with you, and see if they have 
paid any money in,” replied 1, carelessly. 

We called at Drummond’s, and 1 asked them if there 
was any money paid into the credit of Mr. Newland. 

. “^Yes, sir,” replied one of the <?Ierks : there is one 

th'ousand pounds paid in yesterday.’’ 

<t Very gt)od,” replied 1. 

. How inucl^ do you wiAi to dratv for ? ” inquired the 
major. 

“ I don’t w^ant any^,” replied I. I have more money 
than I ought fo have in my desk at this moment.” 

“ Well, then, let us go and order dinner ; or perhaps you 
w'ould like to stroll about a little more; if so, I will go ard 
order the dinner. Here’s 11 arcourt, that’s lucky. Harcourt, 
my dear fellow, know Mr. Newland, my very ])ai titular 
friend. 1 must leave you now ; take his arm, Haicuurr, 
for half an houi, and then join us at dinner at the Piazza.” 

Mr. Harcourt was an elegant young man of about five- 
nnd-twenty. Equally pleased with each other’s (Xtenials. 
w'e were soon* familiar : he was wit^y, sarcastic, and wc!!- 
hred. After hall an hour’s conversation he asked me whyr 
I thought of the rnajor. 1 looked Jiim in the faje aiai 
smiled. 'I’liat look tells •me that you will rmt he hi, 
dupe, otheiwdse 1 liad w’^arned you: he is a strange char.e - 
ter ; but if you have money enough to alftiid to Acep /oc/. 
you cannot do better, as he is acquainted with* and u ceiv' ! 
by, everybody. His connections are good ; and he enu* 
had a very handsome fortune^ but it w’as soon ruiM ui, and. 
lie was ^obliged to sell Ims commission in the Guaids. Nov, 
he lives u])on the world ; which, as Shakspeare sn>s, is !; ^ 
oyster; and he has wit ^nd sharpness enough to o;in u. 
Moreover, he has some chance of lallingttnto a ]’ei rag ‘ ; 
that prospec^, 'and his amusing qualiti- *!^ addi tl t^) his lu' 
the most fashionatde man about town, keej's liis in ;wl above 
water. 1 believe Lord H'liidej’mear, ulio is *ln*s cousin, 
very often helps him.” 

“It was Lord Wjndcrmear who intffiduccd me to him. ' 
observed 1. 

1 2 
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Then he will not venture to play any tricks upon you^ 
further than eating your dinners, borrowing your money, 
and forgetting to pay it.” 

You must acknowledge^” said I, he always tells 
you beforehand that he never will pay you.” 

And that is the only point in which he adheres to his 
word,” replied Harcoui^t, laughing ; but, tell me, am I la 
be ^our guest to-day ? ” 

l*f you will do me that honour.” 

“ J assure you I am' delightq^l to come, ^is 1 shall have, 
u further opjiortunity of cultivating your acquaintance.” 

Then we had better bend ovyr steps towards the hotel, 
for it is late,^' replied 1 ; and we did "so accopdingly. 


CHAPTER XXH. 

Tlir HEAL SIMOK TUllE PROVES THE WORSE OF THE TWO — I AM 
EOUNl) GHILTY, BUT J<OT. CONI) FM NEB ; CONVICTED, iVET CONVINCE; 
AND AFTER HAVING BEHAVED THE VERY CONTRARY TO, PROVE 
THAT 1 AM, A GENTLEMAN. . . 

On our arrival, we found the table spread, champagne in 
ice under the sideboard, and apparently every thing pre- 
])ared for a sumptuous dinner, the major on tlie sofa giving 
directions to the waiter, and Timothy looking all astonish- 
ment. 

Major,” said I, I caniCot tell you how much I am 
obliged to you for your kindness in taking all this trouble 
off my hands, that I might follow up the agreeable 
introduction you have given me tO Mr. Harcourt.” 

My dear Newland, say no more ; you will, I dare 
say, do the same for^uie.if 1 require it, when I give a din- 
ner. (Harcourt caught ip^y eyp, as if to say, “ You may 
safely promise that.”) Hut, Newland, do you know that 
the nephew of LoreJ^ Windermear has just arrived ? Did 
you meet abroad . 
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No,” replied I, somewhat confused ; but I soon re 
covered myself. As for Tim, he bolted out of the room. 

What sort of a person is he ? ” 

That you may judge for yourself, my dear fellow, for 
I asked hjm to join us, I must say, more out of com])li- 
ment to Lord Windermear titan any thing else ; for I am 
afraid that, even I could never make a gentleman of him. 
Btft take Plarcourt with you to your room, and bylhe Jime 
vou have washed your hands, 1 will ' have ‘dinner on the 
table. I took the liberty|of desiring your valet to show 
me in about ten minutes ago. He’s a shrewd fellow that 
of yours — where did you pick him up.^'* 

By mer^ accidedt,” replied I: ‘^come, Mr. Ilarcourt.” 

On our return we found the real Simon Pure, Mr. Est- 
court, sitting with the major, who introduced us, and din- 
ner being served, we sat down to table. 

Mr. Estcourt was a young man, about my own age, but 
not so tall by two or three inches. Ills features were pro- 
mirient, but harsh ; and when 1 saw him, I was not at all 
surprised at Lord Windermear’s expressions of satisfaction, 
when he supposed that I was his nephew. His counte- 
nance was dogged and sullen, and he spoke little : he ap- 
peared to place an immense value upon birth, and hardly 
deigned to listen, except the aristocracy were the subject of 
discourse. I treated bim^with marked deferened, that I 
might form an acquaintance, and found before we parted 
that night, that I had succeeded. Our dinner was excel- 
lent; and we w^re all, except Mr. Estcourt^ in high good 
humour. We sat late — too late to go to the theatre, and 
promising to meet the next day at noon, Harcourt and the 
major took their leave.^ 

Mr. Elstcourt had indulged rather too much, and, after 
their dej)arture, became communicative. 1 plied the bottle, 
and wc sat up for more^han an hour; he talked of nothing 
but his family and his expectations. ^ I took this opportu- 
nity of discovering what his feelings were likely to be when 
he was made acquainted with ihe important secret which 
was in my possession. I put a case somewhat similar, 
and asked him whethet in such ci*cum stances he would 
wave his right fora time, to save the hoiipur of his family. 
i3 
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No, by G — d ! *’ replied he, ‘‘ 1 never would. What ! 
give up even for a day my right — conceal rny true rank 
for the sake of relatives ? never — nothing would induce 
me. 

I was satisfied, and then casually asked him if he had 
written to Lord Windermeai; to inform him of hns arrival. 

No/’ replied he ; I shall write to-morrow/" lie soon 
after retired to his own apartment, and 1 rang fur Timothy. 

* Good heavens, sir !” cried Timothy, what i« all this 
— and wJiat are you about.? J am frightened out of m^^ 
wits. IThy, sir, our money mil not last t^o months.”* 

I do not expect it will last much longer^ Tim ; hut it 
cannot he helped. Into society f must get and to do so, 
must pay for it/' 

Ilut, sir, putting the expense aside, what arewc to do 
about this Mr. Kstcourt ? All must be found out.” 

I intend that it shall be found out, Tim,’* replied 1 ; 

“ but not yet. He will write to his uncle to-morrow ; 
you must obtain the letter, for it must not go, I must 
first have time to establish myself, and then Lord Winder- 
mear may find out his error as soon as he pleases/" 

Upon my honour, Japhet, you appear be afraid of 
nothing.” 

I fear nothing, Tim, when I am following ,up the 
object pf my wishes. 1 wdll allow no obstacles to stand in 
my way, in my search after my father."' 

“ lleally, you seem to be quite mad on that point, Ja- 
phet.” 

Perhaps 1 may be, Tim,” replied*'!, thoughtfully. 

At all events, let us go to bed now, and I will tell you 
to-morrow morning, all the e cuts of this day.” 

Mr. Estcourt wrote his letter, which Tim very officiously 
offered to put into the post, instead of which we put it be- 
tween the bars of the grate. 

I must now p^ss o\er about three weeks, during which 
1 became very intirbate with the major and Mr. Ilarcourt, 
and was* introduced by them to^the clubs, and almost every 
person of fashion. The idea of my wealth, and my very 
handsome person and figyre, insured me a warm reception, 
and I. soon became one^ of the stars of* the day. During 
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this lime, I also plained the entire confidence of Mr. Est- 
court^ who put letter after letter into the hands of Timotliy, 
who of course put them into the usual })lace. I pacif.ed 
him as loiipf as 1 could, by expressing my oj)inioii, that his 
lordsliip was on a visit to some friends in the neighbourhood 
of his seat ; but at last, he would remain in town no longer. 
You may go now, thought 1, I feel ^uite safe. 

• ft was about five ^lays after his dei)arturc, as I was 
sauntering, arm and arm with the major, who generSily 
dined with me about five |^Iays in .the week, that I per- 
ceived the carriitge of Lord Windermear, with his lordslii)) 
in it. lie saw ns, and pulling his chcck-strin^f alighted, 
and cowinf;^ jjp to ns, with the colour mounting to his 
forchvad with emotion, returned the salute of the major 
and me. 

Major,” said he, you will excuse me, but I am 
anxious to have some conversation with Mr. Newland : 
perhaps,” continued his lordship, addressing me, ‘‘ you 
will do me the favour to take a seat in my carriage ? ” 

Fully jnepared, 1 lost none of my self-possession, but, 
thanking his lordship, I bowed to him, and stepped in. 
His lordship followed, and, saying to tlie footman, “ IToin^ 
— drive fast,” fell back in the carriage, and never uttered 
one werd until we Wad arrived, and bad entered the dining- 
parlour. lie tlieii took a few steps u]> and down, before 
lie sairl, Mr. Newland, or whatever your name may be, 

I perceive that you consider the possession of an important 
secrat to be your safeguard. To state my* opinion of your 
conduct is needless ; who you are, and what you are, I 
know not ; but,” continued he, no longer controlling liis 
anger, you certainly can llive ii» pretensions to the cha- 
racter \)f a gentleman.’^ 

Perhaps your lordship,” replied I, calmly, will iif- 
form me upon what yoiFmay ground your inference.” 

Did you not, in the first place, open% letter addressed 
to another ? 

My lord, I opened a Jetter bt-ought to me Ivith the 
initials of ray name, and at the time 1 opened it I fully be- 
lieved that it was intended for nui.” 

• I 4 
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We will grant that, sir ; but after you had opened it 
you must have known that it was for some other person.” 

I will not deny that, my lord.” 

Notwithstanding which, you apply to my lawyer, re- 
presenting yourself as another person, to obtain sealed 
papers.” 

1 did, my lord ; but allow me to say, that I never 
should have done so, had I not been warned by a dreaih#” 
By a dream ? ”• « 

Yes, my lord. I had de^rmined not to go for them, 
when in a dream I was ordered so to do.”*' 

Paltry excuse ! and then you break private seals.” 

** Nay, my lord, although 1 did ••go for the papers, 1 
could not, even with the idea of supernatural interposition, 
make up my mind to break the seals. If your lordship 
will recollect, it was you who broke the seals, and insisted 
upon my reading the papers.^’ 

Yes, sir, under your false name."' 

‘‘It is the name by which I go at present, although I 
acknowledge it is false ; but that is not my fault — I have 
no other at present.” 

“ It is very true, sir, that in all I have npw mentioned 
the law will not reach you ; but recollect, that by assuming 
another person’s name ” . 

“ I ^ever did, my lord,” interrupted I. 

“ \Yell, I may say, by inducing me to believe that you 
were my nephew, you have obtained money under false 
pretences ; and for that I now have you in my power 

“ ]My lord, I never asked you for the money ; you your- 
self [laid it into the banker’s hands to my credit, and to 
my own name. I appeal to J»oii now, whctlier, if you so 
deceived yourself, the law can reack me ? ” 

• “ Mr. Newland, I will say, that much as I regret what 
has passed, I regret more than U1 the rest, that one so 
young, so preponsessing, so candid in appearance, should 
prove such an adeptsu deceit. Thinking you were my ne- 
phew, my heart warmed towards you ; and I must confess, 
that since I have seen my real nephew, the mortification 
has been very great.” ^ 

“My lord, 1 thaiik you ; but allow me to observe, that 
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I am no swindler. Your thousand pounds you will find 
safe in the bank, for penury would not have induced me to 
touch it. But now that your lordship appears more cool, 
will you do me the favour to listen to me ? When you 
have heard my life up to the present, and my motives for 
what I have done, you will then decide how far I am to 
blame,'' ^ 

‘H*is lordship took a chair, and motioned to me to take 
another. • I narrated what had occurred whep I was Irft 
at the Foundling, ^nd gave Ijim a succinct account of my 
adventures subsct^uently — niy determination to find my 
father — the dream which induced me to go for the papers 
— and all that the reader has already been acquainted with. 
His lordship evidently perceived the monomania which 
controlled me, and heard me with great attention. 

You certainly, Mr. Newland, do not stand so low in 
my oi)inion as you did before this explanation, and 1 must 
make allowances for the excitement under which 1 perceive 
you to labour on one subject ; but now, sir, allow me to 
put one question, and I beg that you will answer candidly. 
What price do you demand for your secrecy on this im- 
portant subject ? ” 

My lord!’' replied I, rising with dignity; this is 
the greatest affront you have put upon me yet ; still I will 
name the price by which I will solemnly bind myself, by 
all my future hopes of findirig my father in this world, and 
of finding an eternal Father in the next, and that price, my 
lord, is a return gf your good opinion." * 

His lordship Slso rose, and walked up and down the 
room with much agitation in his manner, What am I 
to make of you, Mr. Newlandt?" 

My lord, if I were a swindler, I should have taken 
your money ; if 1 had wished to avail myself of the secret, 
I might have escaped with all the documents, and made my 
own terms. I am, my lord, nothing mor# than an aban- 
doned childf frying all he can to find| his father." My 
feelings overpowered me, and I burst into tears. As soon 
as I could recover myself,*! addressed his lordship, who 
had been watching me in silence, and not without emotion. 
" I have one thing tmore to say to yoiij my lord.” I then 
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loentioned the conversation between Mr. Estcourt and my- 
self, and pointed out the propriety of not making him a 
party to the important secret. 

His lordship allowed me to proceed without interruption, 
and after a few moments’ thought said, “ 1 believe that you 
arc right, Mr. Newlaiid ; and I now begin to think that it 
was better that this secret sliould have been intrusted to 
you tlian to him. Vou have now conferred an obligation 
On me, and may command me. 1 believe you to be honest, 
but a little mad, and beg yo’ir ]>ardon,for the pain which 
1 have occasioned you.” 

My lord, I am more than satisfied.” 

('an 1 be of any assistance co y^'u, Mr. Newland ? ” 

- If, my lord, you could at all assist me, or direct me in 
my search 

There 1 am afraid I can be of little use ; hut I will 
give you the means of prosecuting your search, and in so 
doing, 1 am doing hut an act of justice, for in introducing 
you to INIajor Carbonncil, I am aware that I must have 
very much increased your ex])ens(‘s. It was an error 
which must be repaired, and therefore, Mr. Newland, 1 
beg you will consider the money at the bank as yours, and 
make use of it to enable you to obtain your ardent wish.” 

, “ My lord ” ^ 

“ will not be denied, Mr. Newland ; and if you feel 
aiiy delicacy on the subject, you may take it as a loan, to 
bf lepaid when you lind it convenient. Do not, for a mo- 
mei’.tj consider [liat it is given to you beqause you possess 
an inijjortant secret, for 1 will trust eiitiiciy to your honour 
oii tliat score.'’ 

“ Indeed, my lord,” rcpl.ed I, your kindness over- 
wiielins me, and I feel as if, in you, 1 had already almost 
found a fatlier. Excuse me, my lord, but did your lord- 

sh; !> ever — ever ” » 

1 know what you'^ would say, my poor fellow : no, I 
never did. 1 ne\^ r was blessed with children. Had I 
been, I •should not have felt that 1 was disgraced by having 
one resembling you. Allow me to entreat you, Mr. New- 
land, that you do not suffer the mystery of your birth to 
weigh so heavily on your mind ; and now I wish you good 
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morning, and if you think I can be useful to you, I beg 
that you will not fail to let me know.” 

May Heaven pour down blessings on your head,’" re- 
plied J, kissing respectfully his lordship’s hand ; and 
may rny father, when 1 find him, be as like unto you as 
possible.” I made my obeisance, and quitted the house. 


CITAPTKll XXIII. 

THF MAJOR rilEV N'J'S TMI L'VNDIOlin FllOM IMPOSING ON ME, BUT 
I GAIN NOTHING BV Ills I NTEIl I'l- H F N('l- FOR FFOKOMICAL REA- 
SONS 1 AGKH- TO LIVE WITH HIM THAT HF MAY LIVE ON ME. 

I RETURNED to the liotcl, foT my mind had been much 
agitated, and 1 wished for quiet, and the friendslnp of 
'J^iiiiothy. As soon as 1 arrived 1 told him all that had 
passc<l. 

Indeed,” replied Timothy, things do now wear a 
pleasant aspect ; for 1 am afrahl, that without that thou- 
sand, we could not have carried on for a fortnight longer. 
The bill here is vqry heavy, and I’m sure the landlord 
wishes to see the colour of his money.” 

How much do you think Ave have left? It is high 
lime, Timotliy, that we now make up our accounts, and 
arrange some plans for the future,” replied 1. I have 
paiil the jeweller fnd the tailor, by the advice bf the major, 
wdio says, that you should always pay your first hills as 
soon as possible, and all yourlsubse(|uent bills as late as 
possible^ and if put off smo 4ie, so much the better. In 
fact, I owe very little now, but the bill here — I will send 
for it to-night.” 

Here we were interrupted by the entrance of the land- 
lord. O MV. Wallace, you are the V'|y person 1 wished 
to see ; let me have my bill, if you please.” 

It’s not of the least Consequence, sir,” replied he ; 
“ but if you wish it, 1 .have posted down to vesterdav.” 
and the landlord left* the room. 
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You were both of one mind, at all events/’ said Ti- 
mothy, laughing ; ** for he had the bill in his hand, and 
concealed it the moment you asked for it." 

In about ten minutes the landlord re-appeared, and pre- 
senting the bill upon a salver, made his bow and retired. 
1 looked it over: it amounted to 104/.; which, for little 
more than three weeks, was pretty well. Timothy shrugged 
up his shoulders, w\iile I ran over the items.’ I do, not 
see that there is any thing to complain of, Tim," observed 
1, when ] came to the bottonj of it ; but I do see that 
living here, wdth the major ^keeping me an open house, 
will never do. Let us see how much money we have 
left." - , 

Tim brought the dressing-case in which our cash was 
dej)Osited, and we found, that after paying the waiters, and 
a few small hills not yet liquidated, our whole stock was 
reduced to fifty shillings. 

Merciful Heaven ! what an escape," cried Timothy ; 
‘‘ if it had not been for this new supply, what should we 
have done 

Very badly, Timothy ; but the -money is well spent, 
after all. I have now entrance into the first circles. I 
can do without Majbr Carbonnell ; at all events, I shall 
quit this hotel, and take furnished ap^irtments, an;l live at 
the clubs. 1 know how to put him off." 

I laid the money on the s&lver, and desired Timothy to 
ring for the landlord, when who should come up but the 
major and HUrcourt. Wliy, Newland ! what are you 
going to do with that money ?” said thd"' major. 

I am paying my bill, major." 

Paying your bill,,inde€il ; let us see — 104/, O this 
is a confounded imposition# Yott mustn’t pay this." At 
this moment the landlord entered. Mr. Wallace," said 
the major, my friend Mr. Newland was about, as you 
may see, to pay, you the whole of your demand ; but allow 
me to observe, th^t being my very particular ’friend, and the 
Piazza- having been particularly recommended by me, I do 
think that your charges a‘re somewhat exhorbitant. I shall 
certainly advise Mr. Newland to leave the house to-morrow, 
if you are not mor& reasonable." 
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Allow me to observe, major, that my reason for send- 
ing for my bill, was to pay it before I went into the 
country, which I must do to-morrow, for a few days.*’ 

Then I shall certainly recommend Mr. New land not to 
come here when he returns, Mr. Wallace ; for I hold myself, 
to a certain degree, after the many dinners we have ordered 
here, ^nd of which I have partaken, as*I may particeps 
cruninis, or in other words, as having been a party to thi^ 
extortion. Indeed, Mr. Wallace, some reduction must he 
made^ or you will^rcatly hur». the credit of your house.” 

Mr. Wallace declared, that really he had made nothing 
hut the usual charges, that he would look over the hill again ^ 
and see what he* could do. 

“ My dear Newland,” said the major, I have ordered 
your dinners, allow me to settle your bill. Now, Mr. 
Wallace, suppose we take oflf* one-third ? ” 

One-^/iirrf, Major Carbonnell ! I should be a loser.” 

I am not exactly of your opinion ; but let me see — 
now take your choice. Take off or you lose my pa- 
tronage, and that of all my friends. Yes or no 't ” 

I'he landlord, with sonie expostulation, at last consented, 
he receipted the hill, and leaving 20/. of the money on the 
salver, made his bow^ and retired. ^ 

“ Rather fortunate that I slipped in, my dear Newland ; 
now there are 20/. saved, l^y-the-hy, I’m short of ‘cash. 
You ’ve no objection to let me have this ? 1 shall never pay 
you, you know.’’ 

“ I So know yoi wver will pay me, major ; nevertheless, 
as I should have paid it to the landlord had you not in- 
terfered, I will lend it to you.”l 

You are a good feUow, Newland,” said the major, 
pocketing the money. If 1 had borrowed it, and you had 
thought you would have Jiad it repaid, I should not have 
thanked you ; but as you lend it me with ^our eyes open, 
it is nothing.raore than a very delicate manner of obliging 
me, and I tell you candidly, that I will not forget it. So 
you really arc off to-morrowf ” • 

Yes,” replied I, “ 1 iniist go ; for I find that I am not 
to make ducks and drakes of my inone^, until I come into 
possession of my property.” 
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I see, my dear fellow. Executors are the very devil ; 
they have no feeling. Never mind ,* there's a way of getting 
to windward of them. I dine with Harcourt, and he has 
come to ask you to join us.” 

With pleasure.’* 

I shall expect you at seven, Newland,” said Harcourt, 
as he quitted the room witli the major. 

Dear me, sir, how could you let that gentleman walk 
off with your money ?” ciied Timothy. 1 was just 
rubbing my hands wfth the itiea that we v.'ere 20/. better off 
than we thought, and aw^ay it went, like smoke.” 

And will never come ha^k again, Tim ; hut never 
mind that, it is important that 1 make a friend of him, and 
his friendship is only to he bought. 1 shall have value 
received. And now, Tim, we must pack u]), for J leave 
this to-morrow morning. 1 shall go down to — , and 
see little h^leta.” 

I dined with Harcourt. The major was rather curious 
to know what it was which appeared to flurry Lord Wiii- 
dermear, and what had passed between us. I told him 
that his lordship was displeased on money matters, but tljat 
all was right, only that I must be more caretiil for the fu- 
ture. Indeed, major, I think I shall take lodgings. I 
shall he more comfortable, and better able to receive my 
friends.” 

Harcourt agrted with me, tliat it was a much better 
plan, when the major observed, Why. New land, , I have 
a room quite at your service ; su])pose Jbu come and live 
with me ? ” 

1 am afraid I shall not ,ave by that,’* replied J, laugh, 
ing, ‘^for you will not pay your share of the bills.” 

“ No, upon my honour I will not ; so I give you fair 
warning ; hut as J always dine with you when 1 do l ot 
dine elsewhere, ^ it will he a saving to you — for you \vi 1 
A'ave your /od^7////.v,,.Newland ; and you knowf the house is 
my own, and 1 let offihe rest of it; so as far as that bill 
is concerned, you will be "safe.** 

Make the best bargain you can, Ncwland,’* said Har- 
court.: “ accept his offer ; for depend upon it, it will be a 
saving in the end.” 
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It certainly deserves consideration,” replied I ; ‘‘ and 
the majors company must be allowed to have its due 
weight in the scale ; if Caibonnell will promise to be a 

little more economical ” 

“ I will, my dear fellow — I will act as your stew^ard, 
and make your money last as long as I can, for my omi 
well yours. Is it a bargain ? 1 have plenty of 

room for j^our servant, and if he wdll assist ipe a little, f 
will discharge my own.” I then consented to the arrange- 
ment 


QITAPTEU XXIV. 

rur MA.ioa tf.A(’hi-s mk now to play whist so as nevhi to 

LOSE, WUICll IS MY PI.AYl-NO A(.AJNsT I A(T1 OTHKR, ANlJ INTO 

FAcn other’s hands. 

The next day I wont to the bunker’s, drew out 150/., 

and set off witli Timothy for . Fleta tiKow 

lierself into my arms, and sobbed with joy. AVheii I told 
her Tirnolhy was outside, and wished to see her, she asked 
vl’.y he did not come in; amt to sliow liow mucli she 1i«hI 
been accustomed to .see, without making leinarks, when he 
made his appearance in his livery, she did not, by her 
roinitenaiice, exiii^ss the least surprise, nor, indeed, did 
she put any questions to me on the subject. The lady 
who kept the school praised heil very much for docility and 
attention^ and shortly after lelt the room. Fleta then Ux k 
the chain from aronnd her neck into her hand, and told me 
that she did recollect soniething about it, which was, that 
the lady whom she remembeied, wo^e a lo^g pair of ear- 
rings, of tho^ same make and materials,^ She could not, 
however, call to mind any thing elgc. * I remained with 
the little girl for three hours,»an(i then returned to London 
— taking my luggage from the hotel, and installed myself 
into tile apartments of Major Carbonnelll^ 

The major adhered to his promise ; wft certainly lived 
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well, for he could not live otherwise ; but in every other 
point he was very careful not to add to expense. The 
season was now over, and every body of consequence 
quitted the metropolis. To remain in town would he to 
lose caste, and we had a conference where we should pro- 
ceed. 

Newland,” said the major, you have created a sen- 
sation this season, which has done great honour to my 
patronage; but I trust, next spring, that I shall see you 
form a good alliance ; for, believe me,e»out of the many 
heartless beings we have mingled with, there are still not 
only daughters, hut mothers, ,?vho are not inlluenced by 
base and sordid vicws.’^ 

IVTiy, Carbonnell, I never heard you venture upon so 
long a moral speech before.” 

True, Newland, and it may he a»long while befoic I 
do so again : the world is my oyster, which 1 must open, 
that I may live; but recollect, 1 am only trying to recover 
my own, which the world has swindled me out of. There 
was a time when I was even more disinterested, more con- 
fiding, and more innocent than you were when I first took 
you in hand. I suffered, and was ruineil by my good 
qualities ; and I now live and do well by having discarded 
them. We must fight the world with its own Weapons ; 
but still, as 1 said before, th^'re is some good in it, some 
pure ore amongst the dross ; and it is possible to find high 
rank and large fortune, and at the same time an innocent 
mind. If you do marry, 1 will try Iwd but you shall 
possess both ; not that fortune can be of much consequence 
to you.’* 

Depend upon it, Carbonnell, I never will marry with- 
out fortune.** 

I did not know that I had ^schooled you so well : be 
it 60 — it is hut fai? that you sliould expect it ; and it 
shall be an item .in the match, if I have ai\y thing to do 
with i;.” 

But why are you so 'anxious that I should marry, Car- 
bonncll ? ” 

Because I th^Ak you will, in all probability, avoid the 
gaming-table, v/hich 1 should have taken you to myself had 
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you been in possession of your fortune \\ben 1 first knew 
you, and have had rny share of your plucking ; but now I 
do know you, I have that aftection for you that I think it 
better you should not lose your all ; for observe, Newland, 
iny share of your spoliation would not be more than what 
I have, and may still receive, from you,; and if you marry 
and* .settle dow'n, there will always be a good house and a 
good table /or me, as long as I find favour with, your wife ; 
and. at all events, a friend in need, that I feel convinced 
of.* ^o now you •have my reasons ; some smack of the 
disinterestedness of former days, others of my present 
worldliness ; you may believe which you please.” And 
the major laughed as he finished his speech. 

(Jarbonned,*’ rejdied I, “ 1 will believe that the better 
feelings predominate — that the world has made you what 
you are ; and that had you not been ruined by tlie world, 
you w(»uld have been disinterested and generous ; even 
now, your real nature often gains the ascendency, and I am 
sure that in all that you have done, which is not defensible, 
your poverty, and not your will, has consented. Now, 
blunted by habit and time, the suggestions of conscience dd 
not often give you any uneasiness,” 

You are very rigl^;, my dear fellow,” replied the major ; 
and in having a better opinion of me than the world in 
general, you do me, I trust, no more than justice. 1 will 
not squander ^our fortune, when you come to it, if 1 can 
help it and you'll allow that's a very haiitfsome jironiisc 
on my part.'^ • 

I ’ll defy you to squande^ my fortune,” replied I, 
laughing. . 

Nay^, don't defy me, Newland, for if you do, you ’ll 
put me on my mettle. Above all, don’t lay me a bet, for 
that will be still more daagerous. Wq have only spent 
about four hundred of the thousand since wc^liave lived to- 
gether, which 1 consider highly econoipica^/ M^liat do you 
say, shall we go to Cheltenham? YofU will find plen’ty of 
Irish girls, looking out for hu^ands, who will give you a 
warm reception.” 

“ I hate your fortune and estabiisliment hunters,” re- 
plied I, 

K 
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“ 1 grant that they are looking out for a good match, so 
are all the world ; but let me do them justice. Although;, 
if you proposed, in three days they would accept you ; yet 
once married, they make the very best wives in the world. 
But recollect we must go somewhere ; and I think Chel- 
tenham is as good a place as any other. 1 do not mean for 
a wife, but it will suit my own view\s.” ' 

I'his last, observation decided me, and in a f&v days we 
w^ere at Cheltenham j and having made our appearance at 
tlie rooms, were soon in the vortex of socidly. Newland,” 
said Carbonnell, 1 dare say you find time hang rather 
lieavy in this monotonous plac^.*’ . 

“ Not at all,’* replied I ; what with dining out, dancing, 
and promenading, I do very w'^ell.” 

But we must do better. Tell me, are you a good hand 
at whist ? 

Not by any means. Indeed, I hardly know the 
game.” 

It is a fashionable and necessary accomplishment. I 
must make you master of it, and our mornings shall be 
dedicated to the work.” 

Agrcefl,” replica I ; and from that day, every morning 
after breakfast till four o’clock, the ipajor and I ys^ere shut 
up, ^ilaying two dummies under his instruction. Adept as 
he was, I very soon learnt ah the finesse and beauty «f* the 
game. 

“ You will do now, Ncwland,” said the major one morn- 
ing, tossing the cards away. Recollect, if you are asked 
to play, aiul I have agreed^ do not refuse ; but w^e must 
always play against each olncr.” 

I don’t sec what wc shall ^in by that,” replied I ; 

for if 1 win, you’ll lose.” 

“ Never do you mind that; only follow my injunctions, 
and play as high as they choose. We only stay here three 
weeks longer, an( must make the most of oiir time.” 

I confess 1 was quite puzzled at what might be the major’s 
intentions ; but tliat night ’vve sauntered into the club. 
Not having made our appearance before, we were considered 
as new hands by those who did not* know the major, and 
were immediately requested to piiake up a game. “ Upon 
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my word, gentlemen, in the first place, I jday very badly,’* 
replied the major ; “ and in the next,” continued he, 
laughing, if 1 lose, I never shall pay you, for 1 ’m cleaned 
out.” 

The way in which the major, said this only excited a 
smile ; he was not believed, and I w;*s also requested to 
take.a*hand. Til not play with the major,” obser^ed I, 
“ for he plays badly, and has bad luck into the. bargain ; jT 
might as well lay my money down on ^le table.” 

’J’his w^as agreed* to by the other parties, and wc sat down. 
The first rubber of short whist was won by the major and 
his ])artner : wi^h the bets it amounted to eighteen j)Ounds. 
I pulled out my purse to pay the major ; but he refused, 
saying, “No, Newland, pay my partner ; and witli you, 
sir,” said he, addressing my partner, “ I ivill allow the 
debt to remain until wc rise from the table. Newland, \\c 
are not going to let you oft‘ yet, 1 can tell you.” 

I paid my eighteen pounds, and wc recommenetd. AN 
though his partner did not perhaps observe it, for he was 
but an iiidifierent player, or if he did observe it, bad the 
jmlitencss not to say any thing, the maior now played ^ery 
badly. lie lost three rubbers one after another, and, with 
bets and «takes, they amounted to one liumln'd and forty 
pounds. At the end of the last rubber he threw uj.' the 
cards, exclaiming against his luck, and declaiing that he 
would play no more. How are we now, sir r ” said be 
to my partner. 

“ You owed me,* I think, eighteen pounds.” 

“ Eighteen from one liuiid)|ed and forty, leaves one 
hundred and twcnly-lw'o lumnds, which 1 now owe \ou. 
You must, I ’m afraid, allowr me to be your debtor,” con- 
tinued the major, in a most insinuating manner. “ I did 
not come heic witli the inttntioii of j)laying. 1 presume 1 
shall find you here to-morrow night.” 

The gentleman bowled, and appeareeV (juite satisfied. 
Major Carbonnell’s partner i)iyd m^‘ one hundred and forty 
pounds, which 1 put in my pocket-book, and we quitted 
the club. 


END OP THE FIRS'J. » 
K ^ 
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VOLUME THE 'SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. 

WF FUND OUR WINNINGS, 'aND CONSIDER TO REFUND, A WORK OP 

SUPEREROGATION IN LOOKING AFTER MY FATHER, I OIIEY THE 

OLD ADAGE, “ FOLLOW YOUR NOSE.” 

As soon as we were in the street, I commenced an inquiry 
as to the major’s motives. Not one word, my dear fellow, 
until we are at home,” replied he. As soon as we arrived, 
he threw himself in a chair, and crossing his legs, com- 
menced: You observe, Newland, that I am very careful 

that you should do nothing to injure your character. As 
for my own, all the honesty in the world will not redeem 
it ; nothing but a peg-age will ever set me right again in 
this world, and a coronet will cover a multitude of sins. 1 
have thought it my duty to add something to our finances, 
and intend to add very considerably to them before we leave 
Cheltenham. Yoi^ have won one hundred and twenty-eight 
pounds.” 

Yes,” replied I ; but you have lost it.*' 

Granted ; but, as in most cases, I never mean to pay 
my losses, you see that it must be a winning speculation as 
long as we play against each other,” 

I perceive," replied I » but am not I a confederate?’* 
No ; you paid when you lost, and toc^- your money 
when you woil. Leave me to settle my own debts of 
honour." 

But you will meet him ^gain "to-morrow night.’* 

Yes, and I will tell you why. I never thought it 
possible that we could* have met two sucirbad players at the 
K 3 
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club. We must now play against them, and wc must win 
in the long run : by which means 1 shall pay ofF the debt I 
owe him, and you will win and pocket money.” 

** Ah,” replied I, if you mean to allow him a chance 
for his money, I have no objection — that will be all fair.” 

Depend upon it, Newland, when I know tliat people 
play as badly as they\ do, I will not refuse them ; but when 
we sit down wdth others, it must be as it was before — ; wx 
must play against each other, and 1 shall owa the money. 
I told the fellow thaj^ I never would pay him.” 

Yes ; but he thought you wxre only* joking.” 

That is his fault — I w’as in earnest. 1 could not have 
managed this had it not been that ‘you are known to be a 
young man of ten thousand pounds per annum, and sup- 
posed to bo my dui)f. 1 tell you so candidly ; and now 
good night.^' 

I turned the affair over in my mind as I undressed — it 
was not honest — but 1 paid when I lost, and 1 -only took 
the money wdieii 1 wxn, — still I did not like it ; but the 
bank notes caught my eye as they lay on the table, and — 
I was satisfied. Alas ! how easy arc scruples removed when 
wc want money 1 How many are there who, when in a 
state of prosperity and affluence, when not tried by tempt- 
ation, would have blushed at the baa^ idea of a dishonest 
actiosi, have raised and held up their hands in abhorrence, 
when they have heard that others have been found guilty ; 
and yet, when in adversity, have themselves committed the 
very acts wdiich before they so loudly condemned ! How 
many of the other sex, who have expressed their indignation 
and contempt at those who have fallen, when tempted, have 
fallen themselves ! Let us therefore be charitable ; none of 
us can tell to wdiat we may be reduced by circumstances ; 
and when we acknowledge that the error is great, let us 
feel sorrow and pity rather than •Indignation, and pray that 
wc also may n6t be kd into temptation,^* 

As agreed upoji, the next evening we repaired to the 
club, and found the' two geptlemen ready to receive us. 
This time the major refused to play unless it was with me, 
as I had such gopd fortune, and no difficulty was made 
by our opponents. We sat down and played till four 
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o’clock in the morning. At first, notwithstanding our good 
jday, fortune favoured our adversaries ; hut the luck soon 
changed, and the result of the evening was, that the major 
had a balance in his favour of forty pounds, and I rose a 
winner of one hundred and seventy-one pounds, so that in 
two nights we had won three hundred and forty-two pounds. 
For nearly three weeks this continued, the major not pay- 
ing when not convenient, and we quitted Cheltenham with 
about eight hundred pounds in our j^ockets; the majoi 
lipixving ))aid aboi^t one hundred and twenty ])Ounds to dif- 
ferent people who frequented the club ; but they were 
Irishmen, who were not to be trifled with. 1 proposed to 
the major that we should pay those debts, as there still 
would be a large surplus : he replied, f Jive me the 
money.” I did so, “ Now," continued he, “so far your 
scruples are removed, as you will have been strictly honest ; 
but, my dear fellow, if you know how many debts of this 
sort are due to me, of which 1 never did touch one farthing, 
you would feel as I do — that it is excessively foolish to 
}mrt u'ith money, I have tlieni all hooked here, and may 
some day pay — when convenient ; but at present, most 
decidedly, it is not so.” The major put the notes into his 
pocket, and the conversation was dropped. 

The next morniTig we had ordered our horses, when 
Timothy came up to me, and made a sign, as we w.re at 
breakfast, for me to come out. I followed him. 

“ Oh ! sir, 1 could not help telling you, but there is a 
gentldman with -j — ” 

“ With what } " replied I, hastily. 

“With your nose-y sir, exactly — and in other respects 
very like you — just about the age your father sluuild be,’* 

“ where is lie, Timothy ? ” replied I, all niy feelings in 
search of my father” rushing #n to my mind. 

“ Down below, sir, alTout to set off' in a post-chaise and 
four, now waiting at the door.” * 

I ran down with my breakfast napkin in my hand, and 
hastened to the portico of tha hotal — ho was in his carriage, 
and the porter was tlien shutting the door. 1 looked at 
him. He was, as Timothy said, veryjlike me, indeed, the 
nose exact. 1 was breathless, and I contiuued to gaze'. 

K 4 
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All right,’' cried the ostler. 

‘‘ 1 beg your pardon, sir, ” said I, addressing the 

gentleman in the carriage, who perceiving a napkin in my 
hand, probably took me for one of the waiters, for he re- 
plied very abruptly, “ I have remembered you ; *’ and pull- 
ing up the glass, away whirled the chariot, the nave of the 
hind wheel striking me a blow on the thigh which numbed 
it so. that it was with difficulty I could limp up to our 
apartments, when I threw myself on the sofa in*a state of 
madness and despair., 

Good heavens, Newlaiid, what is the matter ? tried 
the major. 

Matter,” replied I, faintly.' have sfen my father.” 

“ Your fatlier, Newland ? you must be mad. lie was 
dead before you could recollect him — at least so you told 
me. How then, even if it were his ghost, could you have 
recognised him ? ” 

The major's remarks reminded me of the imprudence I 
had been guilty of. 

Major," replied I, ‘^1 believe I am very absurd ; but he 
•was so like me, and 1 have so often longed after my father, 

so long wish( d to see him face to face — that 1 *in 

a great fool, that 's the fact.’’ 

You must go to the next world, »iny good foUow, to 
meetoiim face to face, that’s clear; and 1 presume, upon a 
little consideration, you will fkd inclined to postpone your 
jou«-ney. Very often in your sleep 1 have heard you talk 
about your father, and w'ondered why you slioukl thiiik so 
much about liim." 

I cannot help it,” replied 1. From my earliest da\s 
my father has ever bcoii in my thoughts,’' 

I can only say, that very few sons are half sd dutiful 
to their fathers* memories but finish your breakfast, and 
then we start for Loiujon.’* * 

I complied vCkh his request as well as I could, and wc 
W'ere soon on our road^ 1 fell into a reverie — my object 
was to again find out th\s peison, and I quietly directed 
Timothy to ascertain from the post-boys the directions lie 
gave at the last sty^e. ‘The major perceiving me not in- 
clined to talk, made but few observations ; one, however 
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struck me. Winclermear,*' said he, “ 1 recollect one day, 
when I was praising you, said carelessly, ‘ that you were a 
fine young man, but a /ittle tete month upon one point.’ I 
see now it must have been upon this.” I made no rejdy ; 
but it certainly was a strange circumstance that the major 
never had any suspicions on tliis point — yet he certainly 
nt;ver had. We had once or twice talked over my affaiis. 
1 had led him to suppose that my father and mother di^d 
in my iiiTancy, and that I should have had a large fortune 
when I came of^ age ; but this had been entirely by incii- 
rect replies, not by positive assertions ; the fact was, that 
the major, who was an adept in all deceit, never had an 
idea that he could ha\l* been deceived by one so young, so 
prepossessing, and a})parently so ingenuous as myself. He 
had, in fact, deceived himself. Ihs ideas of my fortune 
arose entirely from my asking him whether he would have 
n'fused the name of Juphet for ten thousand pounds per 
annum. Lord Windermear, after having introduced me, did 
not consider it at all necessary to acquaint the major with 
my real history, as it w^as imparted to him in confidence. 
He allowed matters to take their course, and me to work my 
own way in the world. Thus do the most cunning over- 
reach themselves, and with their eyes open to any deceit on 
tlie pa: I of others, •prove quite blind when they deceive 
themselves. 

Timothy could not obtain any intelligence from the people 
of the inn at the last stage, except that the chariot had pro- 
ceeded to Londoij. A\’e arrived late at night, and, much 
exhausted, I was glad to go to bed. 


CHAPTER 11. 

IN roi LOWING MY NOSK, I NARROWLY z4CAr£n BEING BT A 

BSAK. • 

And as Ilayin my bed, thinking that I w'asnow nearly twenty 
years old, and had not yet made any an}; discovory^ my 
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heart sank within me, My monomania returncil with re- 
doubled force, and I resolved to renew my search with 
vigour. So I told Timothy the next morning, when he 
came into my room, hut from him 1 received little consola- 
tion ; he advised me to look out for a goood match in a 
rich wife, and leave time to develope tlie mystery of my 
birth ; pointing out l?tie little chance 1 ever liad of success. 

Town was not full, the season had hardly commenced, 
and we had few invitations or \isits to distract my thoughts 
from their object. iSly leg b(‘came so ])aMiful, that for a 
week 1 was on the sofa, Timothy every day going out to 
ascertain if he could fnd the p(‘rson \\hom we had seen re- 
Bembling me, and every evening returning without success. 
I became melancholy and nervous, ( arbonnell tvndd not 
imagine what was the matter with me. At last 1 was able 
to walk, and 1 sallied forth, perambulaling, or rather run- 
ning through street after street, looking into e\ery carriage, 
so as to occasion surprise to the occupants, who believed me 
mad ; my dress and ])erson w'ere disordered, for I had be- 
come indifferent to it, and Timothy himself helie\ed that I 
was going out of my senses. 

At last, after we had been in town about five W'eeks, I 
saw the very object of my searcli, seated in a carriage, of a 
dark brown colour, arms painted in shades, so as not to 1 k^ 
distinguishable hut at a near approach ; his hat was off', and 
lie sat upright and formally. “ Tliat is he ! ejaculated I, 
and aivay I ran after tlie carriage. “ It is the. nose,” cried 
1, as I ran dowm the street, knocking eve^y one to the riglit 
and left. I lost my hat, hut fearful of losing sight of the 
carriage, I hastened on, wlicn 1 heard a cry of Stop him, 
stop him ! ” — Stop'him,” cried I, also, referring to the 
gentleman in black in the carriage. 

That won’t do,” cried a man, seizing me by the collar ; 

I know a trick wort)\ two of that.’* 

Let me go,” roared I, struggling ; but lui only held me 
the faster. 1 tussled with the man until my coat and shirt 
W'cre torn, but in vain ; ^Jie ceowd now assembletl, and I 
was fast. The fact was, that a pickpocket had been exer- 
cising his vocation iTt tlfe time that I was running past, ana 
from rriy haste,,vand lois of iny hat, I wats supposed to be 
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the criuiinah The police took charge of me — I pleaded 
innocence in vain, and 1 was dragged before the magistrate 
at ^Marlborough Street My appea»*ance, the disorder of my 
dress, my coat and shirt in ribands, with no hat, were cer- 
tainly not at all in my favour, when I made my appear- 
air;e, led in by two ]iow Street officers. 

, “ AMiom have we here ? ’’ inquirM the magistrate. 

A pickpocket, sir,” replied they. 

Ah ! one of the swell mob,” replied he. ^^Arc there 
^ny witnesses ? 

Yes, sir, replied a young man, coming forward. I 
w’^as walking u{x Bond Street, when I felt a tug at my pocket, 
and when I tiM-ned round, this chap w'as running away.'’ 

C'an you swear to his person ? ” 

There were plenty to swear that I was the person who 
ran away. 

“ Now, sir, have you any thing to offer in your defence 
said the inagistiatc. 

Yes, sir, ” replied 1 ; I certainly was running down 
the street ; and it may be, for all 1 know” or care, that this 
])crson’s pocket may have been picketl — but 1 did not pick 
it. 1 Pin a gentleman.” 

All your fraternity lay claim to gentility,” replied the 
magistrate ; ‘‘^perhtfjis you will state why you were run- 
ning down the street.” 

“ I was running after a carriage, sir, that I might 
fespeak to the person inside of it.” 

“ Pray Avdio w^^s the person inside ? 

I do not know’, sir.” 

Mdiy should you run after a person you do not know’ ? ” 

‘‘ It was iK'cause of his /to,ve.” 

Ills nose f ” replied the magistrate angrily. Do you 
think to trifle with me, sir ? You shall now follow your own 
nose to prison. Make oiit his comrrdtal.” 

“ As you pU*asc, sir,” replied 1 ; but still I have told 
you the truth ; if you will allow" any Ojie to take a notv*, I will 
soon prove my respectability# 1 ask it in coninion justice.” 

Be it so,” replied the magistrate ; let Jiim sit dowm 
within the bar till the answer comes.” 

In less than an hour,, my note to Major# Carhonneli was 
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answered by lus appearance in jierson, followed by Timothy. 
Cai bniinell walked up to the magistrate, while Timothy asked 
the officers in an angry tone, what they had been doing to his 
nifisUr. This rather startled them, but both they and the 
magistrate were much surprised when the major asserted 
that I was his most particular friend, Mr. Newland, who 
possessed ten thousamf pounds per annum, and who was as 
well known in fashionable society as any young man of tor- 
tune about town. The magistrate explained What had 
passed, and asked the major if 1 was not a little deranged ; 
but the major, who perceived what was the cause of my 
strange behaviour, told him that somebody had insulted me, 
and that I was very anxious to lay h6ld of the person who 
had avoided me, and who must have been in that carriage. 

I am afraid, that after your explanation, Major (.’ar- 
bonnell, I must, as a magistrate, bind over your friend, 
Mr. Nevvland, to keep the peace.” 

To this I consented, the major and Timothy being taken 
as recognisances, and then I was permitted to depart. The 
major sent for a hackney coach and when we were going 
Inmie he pointed out to me the folly of my conduct, and 
received my promise ,to be more careful for the future. 
Thus did this affair end, and for a short time I Was more 
careful in my appearance, and not so Very anxious look 
into cifrriages ; still, however, the idea haunted me, and 1 w^as 
often very melancholy. It was about a month afterwards, 
that I was sauntering with the major, who now considered 
me to be insane upon that point, and who would seldom 
allow me to go out without him, when I again perceived 
the same carriage, with the gentleman inside as before. 

There he is, majoi*,’^ cried I. , 

‘‘ There is wlio ? ’’ replied he. 

The man so like my father. 

What, in that carriage } that is the Bishop of E— , 
my good fellow'.' What a strange idea you .have in your 
head, Newldnd ; it almost amounts to madness. Do not 
be staring in that way — »xome along.*’ 

Still my head was turned quite round, looking at the 
carriage after it had» ])as^ed, till it was out of sight ; but I 
knew wlio the party was, and for the time I was satisfied, 
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as I determined to find out his address, and call upon him. 
I narrated to Timothy what had occurred, and referring to 
the Red Book, I looked out the bishop’s town address ; and 
the next day, after breakfast, having arranged my toilet 
with the utmost precision, I made an excuse to the major, 
and set oiF to Portland l*lace. 


C«aM'ER hi. 

A CHAPTER or MISTAKES NO JIFNEFIT OF CLERGY I ATTACK A 

mSHOP, AND AM BEATEN OFF THE MAJOR HEDGES UPON THE 

FILLY STAKES. 

My hand trembled as I knocked at the door. It was 
opened. I sent in my card, requesting the honour of an 
audience with his lordship. After waiting a few minutes 
in an ante-room, I was ushered in. My lord,” said I, 
in a flurried manner, will you alMw me to have a few 
minutes’ conversatiqp with you alone,” 

This gentleman is my secretary, sir, but if yoi^ wish 
it, certainly ; for although he is my confidant, I have no 
right to insist that he shall be yours. Mr. Temple, will 
you oblige me by. going up stairs for a little while.” 

The secretary fpiitted the room, the bishop pointed to 
a chair, and I sat down. I looked him earnestly in the 
face — the nose was exact, and 1 imagined that even in 
the other features 1 couhl distinguisli a resemblance. 1 was 
satisfied tliat 1 had at last gained the object of my search. 

I believe, sir,” obscrve^l I, that you will acknowledge, 
that in the heat and impetuosity of youth^we often rush 
into hasty and improvident connections.” 

I paused, with my eyes fixed upon his. Very true, 
my young sir ; and when dd we are a.inariied, and re- 
pent of them afterwards,” replied the bishop, rather aston- 
ished. 

I grant that, sir,” ’ renlied I : but aft the same time. 
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we must feel that we must abide by the results, however 
unpleasant.^' 

‘^When we do wrong, Mr. Newland," replied the bishop, 
first looking at my card, and then upon me, “ we find that 
we are not only to be punished in the next world, but suf- 
fer for it also in this. « 1 trust you have no reason lor such 
suffering ? 

Unfortunately, the sins of the fathers are visited uj)on 
the children, and, in that view, 1 may say that 1 have 
suffered." 

“My dear sir,” replied the bishop, “ I trust you will 
excuse me, when 1 say, that m'y time is rather valuable ; 
if you have any thing of importance to coininunicatc — any 
thing upon which you would ask my advice — for assist- 
ance you do not appear to require, do me the favour to 
proceed at once to the point." 

“ I will, sir, be as concise as the matter will admit of. 
Allow me, then, to ask you a few questions, and I trust to 
your honour, and the dignity of your profession, for a can- 
did answer. l)id you not marry a young woman early in 
life ? and %vere you not very much pressed in your cir- 
cumstances ? " ^ 

The bishoix stared. “ Really, Mr^ Newland, jp is a 
strange question, and I cannot iniagine to wliat it may 
lead, but still 1 will answer it. 1 did marry eaily in life, 
and 1 was, at that time, notin very affluent circumstances.” 

“ You had abhild by that marriage — your eldest, born 
— a boy ! " 

“ That is also true, Mr. Newdand," replied the bishop, 
gravely. 

“ How long is it since you have seen him } ' 

“ It is many years," replied the bishop, putting his 
handkerchief up to his eyes. 

“ Answer me;, now, sir ; — did you not desert him ? 

No, no ! " replied the bishop, It is strange that 
you should appear to know so much about the matter, Mr. 
Newland, as you could have hardly been born. 1 was poor 
tin'll — very poor ; but although I could ill afford it, he 
had fifty pounds fr<?m me.* 
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“ But, sir/’ replied I, much agitated; why have you 
not reclaimed him ? ” 

“ 1 would have reclaimed him, Mr. Ncwland — hut 
what could I do — he was not to be reclaimed ; and now 
— he is lost for ever.'* 

‘ ' Surely, sir^ in your present affluence, you must wish 
to*^?e him again ? ” 

“ He died, and I trust he has gone to heaven/* rei)littl 
tile bishop, covering up his face. 

‘i No, sir,” replied 1, throwing my*se]f on my knees be- 
fore him, he did not die, here lie is at your feet, to ask 
your blessing.” • ‘ 

The bishop sprang from his chair. What does this 
mean, sir } ” said he, with astonishment. You my son ? ’* 

‘‘ Yes, reverend father — your son; who, with fifty 
pounds you left ” 

On the top of the Portsmouth coach ! *' 

“ No, sir, in the basket J* 

'' My sou ! sir, — impossible ; he died in the hospital.” 

No, sir, he has come out of the hosjntal,^* replied I ; 

and, as you perceive, safe and well.” 

“ Either, sir, this must he some stlaiige mistake, or you 
must b(; trifling wdth me,'* replied his lordship; for, sir, 
I was at his death-bed, and followed him to his grave,. ” 

“ Are you sure of that, sii replied I, starting up with 
pmazemciit. 

“ 1. wish that .T 'was not, sir — for I am ‘now childless ; 
but pray, sir, wild and what are you, who know so much 
of my former life, and who would have thus imposed 
upon me?” 

Imposed upon you^’sir !*’ replied 1, perceiving that I 
was in error. “ Alas I 1 would do no such thing. AYho 
am 1 ? I am a young n»n who is in search of his father. 
Your face, and especially your nose, so resembled mine, that 
I made sure that I had succeeded. Pity me, sir — pity me,’* 
continued I, covering up my face wrth iny hands. ' 

The bishop, perceiving that there w^as little of the im- 
postor in my appearance, and that I was much affected, 
allowed a short time for me to recover myself, and ihen 
entered into an explanatjon. ^Yhen a cul-ate, he had had 
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an only son, very wild, who would go to sea in spite of his 
remonstrances. He saw him depart by the Portsmouth 
coach, and gave him the sum mentioned. His son received a 
mortal wound in action, and was sent to the Plymouth hos- 
pital, where he died. I then entered into my explanation 
in a few concise sentences, and with a heart beating with 
disappointment, took my leave. The bishop shook htnds 
w'kh me as I quitted the room, and wished me Ivkter suc- 
cess at my next application. 

I went home almost in despair. Timothy consoled me 
as well as he could, and advised me to go as much as pos- 
sible into society, as the most lik*ely chance of obtaining my 
wish, not that he considered there was any 'chance, but he 
thought that amusement would restore me to my usual 
spirits. 1 will go and visit little Fleta,** replied I, for 
a few days ; the sight of her will do me more good than 
any thing else.’* And the next day I set off for the town 

of , where I found the dear little girl, much grown, 

and much improved. I remained with her for a week, 
walking with her in the country, amusing her, and amused 
myself wdth our conversation. At the close of the week I 
bade her farew'ell, and returned to the major's lodgings. 

I was astonished to find him in deep ipourning. “ My dear 
Carhopnell," said I, inquiringly, I hope no severe loss ?** 

Nay, my dear Newlaiid, I should be a hypocrite if I 
said so ; for there never was a more merry mourner, and 

that’s the truth of it. Mr. M , who, you know, stood 

between me and the peerage, has been* drowned in the 
Rhone ; 1 now have a squeak for it. His wife has one 
daughter, and is enceinte. Should the child prove a boy, I 
am done for, but if a girl, I mufet then come in to the 
barony, and fifteen thousand pounds per annum. How- 
ever, I Ve hedged pretty handsomply.” 

How do yov mean ?*' 

“ Why they say that when a woman commences with 
girls, she generally goes on, and the odds are two to one 

that Mrs, M has a ^irl. ’I have taken the odds at 

the clubs to the amount of fifteen thousand pounds ; so if 
it be, a girl I shall have to pay that out of my fifteen thou- 
sand pounds per annum, as soon as 1 fall into it ; if it be 
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a boy, and 1 am floored, I sliall pocket thirty thousand 
pounds by way of consolation for the tlisappointment. 
They arc all good men.’* 

Yes, but they know you never pay.” 

They know I never do now, because I have no money ; 
but they know I will ])ay if 1 come into the estate ; and so 
I will, most honourably, besides a few more thousands that 
I have in my book.** 

1 congratulatoi you, with all my heart, major, flow 

ojd is the present Lord B 

** I have just been examining the peerage — he is sixty- 
two ; but he is very fresh end Iiearty, and may Jive a long 
w'hile yet. Jky-the-by, Newdand, I committed a grer.t 
error last night at the club. I played pretty high, and lost 
a great deal of moio'y.’* 

That is unfortnnate.’* 

That was not the erior; I actually paid all my losings, 
Newland, and it has reduced the stock amazingly, I lost 
seven hundred and fifty jiounds. 1 know 1 ought not to 
have paid away your money ; but the fact was, as I was 
hedging, it would not do not to have paid, as I couM not 
have made up my book as 1 wished, r It is, however, only 

waiting a few weeks, till Mrs. M decides my fate, and 

then, either one way eft* the other, I shall have money enough. 
If your people won’t give yo^auy^noie till you are of age, 
why we must send to a little friend of mine, tliat’s all, and 
you shall borrow for botli of us.” 

“ Borrow' !** re]l|ied 1, nut much liking the idea; they 
null never lend me money.” 

AVon*t they?” leplied tlie major; no fear of that. 
Your signature, and my^introduetiofl, wuU be quite suffi- 
cient.” ’ 

We had better try to do without it, major ; I do not 
much like it.” 

Well, if wje can, wc will ; hut I liave not fifty pounds 
left in my desk ; liow much have you,? ” 

About twenty,” replied •!, in» despair at this intelli- 
gence ; but I think there is a small sum left at the 
banker’s ; I w ill go and see.” J took my hat and set 
off, to ascertain what funds we might liave in store. 

I. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1 AM OVER HEAD AND EARS IN TROUBLE ABOUT A lADv’s EAR-RIKOS ; 

('OMMIT MYSELF SADLY, AND AM VERY NEARLY COMMITTED. 

r 

I MUST say, that I was much annoyed ^t this irftelligence.. 
The money-lenders would not be satirfied unless they 
knew where my estates were, and had examined the will at 
Doctors* Commons ; then all ^ would be exposed to the 
major, and I should be considered ‘by him as an impostor. 
1 walked down Pall Mall in a very unhappy mood, so deep 
in thought, that I ran against a lady, who was stepping 
out of her carriage at a fashionable shop. She turned 
round, and I was making my best apologies to a very 
handsome woman, when her ear-rings caught my attention. 
They were of alternate coral and gold, and the fac- simile in 
make to the chain given by Nattre to Fleta. During my 
last visit, I had often had the chain in jny hand, and par- 
ticularly marked the workmanship. To make more sure, 
I followed into the shop, and stood behind her, carefully 
examining them, as she looked over^ a quantity of laces. 
Thi?re could be no doubt. I waited till the lady rose to 
go away, and then addressed the shopman, asking the la<ly*s 
name. He did not know — she was a stranger ; but per- 
haps Mr. H y the master, did, and he went back to 

answer the question. Mr. II being at that moment 

busy, the man stayed so long, that I heard the carriage 
drive off. Fearful ef losing sight of the lady, I took to 
my heels, and ran out of the shop. My sudden ilight from 
the counter, covered with lace, made them imagine that I 
had stolen some, and they criedf out, ‘‘ Step thief,” as loud 
as they could^ springing over the counter, and pui suing me 
as I pursued the carriage, which was driven at a rapid pace. 

A man perceiving me running, and others, without their 
hats, following, with the cries of Stop thief," put out his 
leg, and I fell or the 'pavement, the blood rushing in tor- 
rehts from my nose. I was seized, roughly handled, and 
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again handed over to the police, who carried me before the 
same magistrate in Marlborough Street. 

What is this?” demanded the magistrate. 

A shoplifter, you worship.” 

I am not, sir,” replied I ; you know me well ertough, 
] am Mr. Newland.” 

‘^•Mr. Newland !’* replied the magistrate, suspiciously ; 
tfiis is strange, a second time to appear before me upoiT 
such a charge.** 

•‘^.And just as mnocent as before, sir,*' 

You’ll excuse me, sir, but I must have my suspicions 
this time. Where is tlje evidence ? ” 

The people bf the shop then came forward, and stated 
what had occurred. Let him be searched,'* said the ma- 
gistrate. 

I was searched, but nothing was found upon me. Are 
you satisfied now, sir ?” inguired I. 

By no means. Let the people go back and look over 
their laces, and see if any are missing ; in the mean time 
I shall detain you, for it is very easy to get rid of a small 
article, such as lace, when you arc caught.** 

The men went away, and I wrote ^ note to Major Car- 
bonnell, requesting l^is attendance. He arrived at the 
same time as the shopman, and 1 told him what had hap- 
pened. The shopman declared that the stock was not 
correct; as far as they could judge, there were two pieces 
of lace missing. 

If so, I did n»t take them,** replied !• 

Upon my honour, Mr. B ,** said the major, to 

the magistrate, “ it is very hard for a gentleman to be treated 
in this manner. This is the second time that 1 have been 
sent for to vouch for his respectability.** 

“ Very true, sir,” repligd the magistrate ; but allow 
me to ask Mr. Newland, as he calls himselff what induced 
him to follow a 'lady into the shop ?’* 

Her ear-rings.” replied I. 

Her ear-rings ! why, sfr, tl?e last time you. were 
brought before me, you said it was after a gentleman*s 
nose — now it appears you were attracted by a lady’s ears ; 
and pray, sir, what induced you to run out of tlie shop ? ’* 

’ 1 . 2 
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Because I wanted particularly to inquire about her 
ear-rings, sir.*' 

I cannot understand these paltry excuses ; there are, 
it appears, two pieces of lace missing, I must remand you 
for furtlier examination, sir ; and you also, sir,'’ said the 
magistrate, to Major /Jarhonnell ; “ for if he is a swindler, 
you must be an accomplice." 

“ Sir/’ replied Ttlajor Carbonncll, sneeringly, you are 
certiiiiily a very good judge of a gentleman, when you 
bap{.»en by accident *to be in bis company. With your 
leave, 1 will send a note to another confederate.” 

The major then wTote a note lO Lord Windermcar, which 
he despatched by Timothy, who, hearing 1 was in trouble, 
had accompanied the major. And wliile lie was away, the 
m ijor and f sat down, he giving himself all manner of airs, 
much to the annoyance of tlie magistrate, who at last 
threatened to commit him immediately. You’ll repent 
this,*’ replied the major, who perceived Lord Windermear 
coming in. 

\ ou shall repent it, sir, by God,” cried the magistrate, 
in a great ]iassion. 

Put live shillings in the box for swearing, Mr. B . 

^’ou fine other people," said the inajor, Here is my 
other; confederate, Lord Windermear." 

“ C’arbonneil," said Lord Windermear, what is all 
this ? ” 

, “ Nothing, my lord, except that our^ friend Newland is 
taken up for shoplifting, because he thought proper to run 
after a pretty woman’s carriage ; and I am accused by his 
worslii}) of being his confederate. 1 could forgive his sus- 
picions of Mr. Newland in that plight; but as for his 
taking me for one of the swell mob it proves a great de- 
iicieiicy of judgment ; perhaps Jje will commit your lord- 
ship also, as ,he may not be aware that your lordship’s 
person is above caption.” 

1* can assure you,* sir,” said Lord Windermear, proudly, 
that this is my relative, MUjor Carbonnell, and the other 
is my friend, Mr. Nev^land. 1 w^ill bail them for any sum 
you please.*’ 

The magistrate felt astonished and annoyed, for, after 
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all, he had only done his duty. Before he could rcpJy^ a 
man came from the shop to say that the laces had been 
found all right. Lord Windermear then took me aside, 
and I narrated what had happened. He recollected the 
story of Fleta in my narrative of my life, and felt that I 
was right in trying to find out who the lady was. The 
magistrate now apologised for the detention, but explained 
to Ills lordship how I had before made my appearance upt^ji 
another cliarge, and with a low how we were dismissed. 

“ My dear M|“. Newland,” said libis lordship, “ I trust 
tliafc this will be a warning to you, not to run after other 
people’s noses and ear-rings ; at the same time, I will cer- 
tainly keep a, look (fbt for those very ear-rings myself. 
Major, I wish you a good morning.’^ 

Ilis lordship then shook us both by the hand, and saying 
that he should be glad to see more of me than he latterly 
had done, stepped into his carriage and drove off*. 

AVhat the devil did his lordship mean about ear-rings, 
Newland ? ” inquired the major. 

I told him that 1 was examining the lady’s car-rings 
as very remarkable,” replied 1. 

You appear to be able to deceive, every body but me, 
my good fellow. 1 know that you were examining the lady 
heraelf.’’ I left the ihajor in his error, by making no reply. 


CHAPTER V. 

J BORROW MONEY UPON MY ^ESTATE, AND *UPON VERY FAVOURABLE 
TERMS. 

AYhkn I came down toJbreakfast the next morning, the 
major said, My dear Newland, I have tak(?li the liberty of 
requesting a very old friend of mine to come and meet you 
this morning. I will not ^isgu^se * from you that it is 
Emmanuel, the money-lender. Money you must have until 
my affairs are decided, one way or the gther ; and, in this 
instance, I will most faithfully repay the sum borrowed^ as 
L 3 
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soon as I receive the amount of my bets, or am certain of 
succeeding to the tide, which is one and the same thing.” 

I bit my lips, for 1 was not a little annoyed ; but what 
could be done? I must have cither confessed my real situa- 
tion to the major, or have appeared to raise scruples, which, 
as the sui)posed heir to a large fortune, would have appeared 
to him to be very frivolous. I thought it better to let the 
a^air take its chance. Well,” replied I, if it must be, 
it must be ; but it shall be on my own terms.” 

‘^Nay,” observed the major, there il no fear but that 
he will consent, and without any trouble.” 

After a moment’s reflection ,1 went up stairs and rang 
for Timothy. Tim,” said I, ^Miear me«; I now make 
you a solemn promise, on my honour as a gentleman, that 
I will never borrow money upon interest, and until you 
release me from it, I shall, adhere to my word.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied Timothy; “1 guess your 
reason for so doing, and 1 expect you will keep your word. 
Is that all?” 

“ Yes ; now you may take up the urn.” 

"We had finished our breakfast, when Timothy announced 
Mr. Emmanuel, whu, followed him into the room. “ Well, 
Old Cent, per Cent., how aie you ? ” said the major. “Allow 
me to introduce my most particular Mend, Mr. Nc*wland.” 

“^uh! Master Maj or, replied the descendant of 
Abraham, a little puny creature, bent double with infirmity, 
and carrying one hand behind his back, as if to counici- 
balance the projection of his head and ^boulders. “You 
vash please to call me Shent. per Shent. I wish I vash able 
to make de monies pay that. Mr. hJewland, can 1 be of 
any little sliervice to you ? ” , 

“ Sit down, sit down, Emmanuel. You have my warrant 
for Mr. Newland’s respectability, and the sooner we get 
over the business the .better.” ^ 

“ Auh, Mr. ivlajor, it ish true, you was recommend many 
good -r- no, not always good — customers to me, and 1 was 
very much obliged. Vnt can I do for your handsome 
young friend ? I>e young gentlemen always vant money ; 
and it is de youth '‘vhich is de time for de pleasure and en- 
joyment,” 
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He wants a tliousand pounds, Emmanuel.’* 

Dat is a large sum — one tousand })ounds ! he does 
not vant any more?” 

No,” replied I, that will be sufficient.*’ 

Vel, den, I have de monish in my pocket. I will 
just beg de young gentleman to* sign ^ little memorandum, 
da-t J may von day receive my monish.” 

But what is that to be ?’* interrupted I. 

'‘It will be to promise to pay me my monish and only 
fifteen per shent.f wlien you come intft your own.’* 

“ That will not do,” replied I ; “ I have pledged my 
solemn word of honouj*, tljut I will not borrow money on 
inter-est.” • 

“ And you have given de pledge, but you did not swear 
upon de book ? ” 

" No, but my wo^d has been given, and that is enough ; 
if I would forfeit my word with those to "whom I have 
given it, I would also forfeit my word with you. My 
keeping my promise, ought to be a pledge to you that I will 
keep my promise to you.” 

“ Dat is veil said — very veil said ; but den we must 
manage some oder way. Suppose — let me shee — how 
old are you, my young sir ? ” 

“ Past twenty.” 

“ Auh, dal is a very plearant age, dat twenty. Veil, 
den, you shall shign a leetle bit of paper, that you pay me 
2000/. ven you come into your properties; on condition 
dat 1 pay now ona tousand. Dat is very fair — ish it not 
Mr. Major ? ” 

" Bather too hard, Emmanuel.” 

" But de rishque — de rishque, Mr. Major.” 

" 1 will not agree to those terms,” replied I ; you 
must take your money a\^y, Mr. Emmanuel.” 

“ Veil, den — vat vill you pay mt ? ” 

“ 1 will sign an agreement to pay you 1500/. for the 
thousand, if you please; if that will not suit you,* I will 
try elsewhere.” 

“ Dat is very bad bargain. How old, you shay ? ” 

" Twenty.” 

jj 4 
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Veil, I shuppose 1 must oblige you, and my very 
goot friend, do major.’' 

Mr, Emmanuel drew out his spectacles, pen, and ink- 
horn, tilled up a bond, and handed it to me to sign. I 
read it carefully over, and signed it; he then paid down 
the money, and tookdiis leave. 

It may appear strange to the reader that the money was 
obtained so easily, but he must remember that the major 
was considered a person who universally attached himself 
to young men of larpfe fortune ; he had already been the 
means of throwing many jirofitahle speculations into the 
hands of Emmatuiel, and the latter put implicit confidence 
ill him. Tile money-lenders also are always on the look 
but for young men with large fortunes, and have their 
names registered. Emmanuel had long expected me to 
come to him ; and although it was his intention to have 
examined more particularly, and not to have had the money 
prepared, yet my refusal to sign the bond, hearing interest, 
and iny disputing the terms of the second proposal, blinded 
him completely, and ])Ut him off* his usual guard. 

rpon my word, Newdaud, you obtained better terms 
than T could have expected from the old Hunks." 

Much better than I expected also, major," replied I ; 
but now^, how much of the money wrould you 'like U> 
have?" 

My dear fellow, this is very handsome of you ; but, I 
thank Heaven,* I shall he soon able to repay it ; but what 
]deases me, Newland, is your perfect confidence in one, 
whom the rest of the world would not trust with a shilling, 
I wiil accept your oflbr as freely as it is made, and take 
.000/., just to make a show for the few weeks that I am in 
suspense, and then you will find, that, with all my faults, I 
am not deticient in gratitude." I divided the money with 
the major, and he shortly afterwards went out. 

Well, sir^" said Timothy, entering, full of curiosity, 
what have you done? " 

I have borrowed a ’‘thomiand to pay fifteen hundred 
when 1 come into my property.” 

You arc safe^then. Excellent, and the Jew will be 

bit.’' 
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No, Timothy, I intend to repay it as soon as I can.” 

I should like to know when that will be.” 

So should 1, Tim, for it must depend upon my find- 
ing out my jiarentagc.” Heigho, thought I, when shall I 
ever find out w'ho is my father ? 


CHAPTER VI. 

THF *MAJOa IS VKUY FORTUNATE AND VERY UNFORTI NATE HE 

UEFEIVKS A LARGP: SUM IN OOLD AND ONF OU.NFE OF LEAD. 

I DRESSED aneV went out, met Harcourt, dined with him, 
and on my return the major had not come home. It w^as 
then })ast midnight, and feeling little inclination to sleep, 
I remained in the drawing-room, waiting for his arrival. 
About three o’clock he came in, flushed in the face, and 
apparently in high good humour. 

Newland,” said he, throwing his pocket-book on the 
table, “just open that, and then you will open your ejes.” 

I obeyed him, and to my surprise took out a bundle of 
bank-notes ; 1 counted up their value, and they amounted 
to 3500L 

You have been fortunate, indeed.” 

Yes,” replied the major ; “ knowing that in a short 
time I shall be certain of cash, one way or the other, 
I had resolved to try my luck with the 5001. 1 went to 

the hazard table, ind threw in seventeen- times — hedged 
upon the deuce ace, and threw out with it — voila. They 
won’t catch me there again in a hurry — luck like that 
only comes once in a man’s life ; but, Japhet, there is a 
little drawback to all tliis. 1 shall require your kind at- 
tendance in two or three hours.” 

“ Why, what ’s the matter? ” 

“ Merely an. affair of honour. I was insulted by a vaga- 
bond, and we meet at six o’clock.” , 

“ A vagabond — but suraiy, 4\'irbonnell, you will not 
condescend ” 

“ My dear fellow, although as great 9 vagabond as there 
is on the face of the earth, yet he is a peer of the realm^ 
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and his title warrants the meeting — but, after all, what is 
it ? 

“ 1 trust it will be nothing, Carbonncll, but still it may 
prove otherwise.’* 

“ Granted ; and what then, my dear Newland ? we all 
owe Heaven a deatji, and if I am floored, why then I 
shall no longer be anxious about title or fortune.” 

It's a bad way of settling a dispute,” replied I, gravely. 

There is no other, Newland. How would society be 
held in check if it were not for duelling!' We should all 
be a set of bears living in a bear-garden. I presume you 
have never been out ? ” •* 

Never, ” replied I, ‘‘ and had hoped that I never should 
have.” 

“ Then you must have better fortune, or better temper 
than most others, if you pass through life without an affair 
of this kind on your hands. I mean as })rincipal, not as 
second. But, my dear fellow, 1 must give you a little 
advice, relative to your behaviour as a second ; for 1 *m 
very particular on these occasions, and like that things 
shoiild be done very correctly. It will never do, my dear 
Newland, that you appear on the ground with that melan- 
choly face. I do not mean that you should laugh, or even 
smile, that would be equally out of character, but you 
should show yourself perfectly calm and indifferent. In 
your behaviour towards the other second, you must be 
most scrupulously polite, but, at the same time, never 
give up a point of dispute, in which niy interest may be 
concerned. Even in your w^alk be slow, and move, as 
much as the ground will allow you, as if you were in a 
drawing-room. NevOr remain silent; offer even trivial 
remarks, rather than appear distrait* There is one point 
of great importance — I refer to choosing the ground, 
in which, perhaps, you will require my unperceived assist- 
ance. Any decided line behind me would be very advan- 
tageoius to my adversary, such as the trunk of a tree, post, 
&c. ; even an elevated light or dark ground behind me is 
unadvisable. Choose, if you can, a broken light, as it 
afiects the correctmjss of the aim ; but as you will not pro- 
bably be able to manage this satisfactorily, I will assist 
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you. When on the ground, after having divided the sun 
fairly between us, 1 will walk about unconcernedly, and 
when I perceive a judicious spot, 1 will take a pinch of 
snuff* and use iny handkerchief, turning at the same time 
in the direction in which 1 wish my adversary to be placed. 
Take your cue from that, and with alj suavity of manner, 
insist as much as you can upon our being so placed. That 
mu^t be left to your own persuasive powers. I believe 
have now ’ stated all that is necessary, and I must prepare 
my instruments.’'* • 

The major then went into his own room, and I never 
felt more nervous or more unhinged than after this con- 
versation. I bad a melancholy foreboding — but that I 
believe every one has, when he, for the first time, has to 
assist at a. mortal rencontre. 1 was in a deep musing when 
he returned with his pistols and all the necessary apparatus ; 
and when the major pointed out to me, and made me once 
or twice practise the setting of the hair triggers, which is 
tlie duty of the second, an involuntary shudder came over 
me. 

Why, Newland, what is the matter with you } I 
thought that you had more nerve.” , 

1 probably should show more, Carbonnell, were I the 
principai instead of The second, but I cannot bear the re- 
flection that some accident s' ould happen to you. Wou 
are the only one with whom I have been on terms of 
friendship, and the idea of losing you is very, very 
painful.” 

Newland, you really quite unman me, and you may 
now see a miracle,” continued Carbonnell, as he pressed 
his hand to his eye, the moisture of a tear on the cheek 
of a Lonaon roue, a man of the world, who has long lived 
for himself and for this world only. It never would be cre- 
dited if asserted. Newlaffld, there wes a time wdien I was 
like yourself — ;the world took advantage of^ my ingenuous- 
ness and inexperience ; my good feelings were the c^use of 
my ruin, and then, by degress, 1 became as callous and as 
hardened as the world itself. My dear fellow, I thought 
all aff’ection, all sentiment, dried up within me, but it is not 
the case. You have made me feel that 1 have still a heirt. 
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and that 1 can love you. But this is all romance^ and not 
fitted for the present time. It is now five o'clock, let us 
be on the ground early — it will gi\e us an advantage.’* 

I do not much like speaking to you on the subject, 
Carbonnell ; but is there nothing that you might wish done 
in case of accident ? ” 

Nothing — why yes. I may as well. Give me a sheet 
paper.** The major sat down and wrote for a few mi- 
nutes. “ Now, send Timothy and another here. ' Timothy, 
and you, sir, see me .sign this paper, andrput my seal to it. 
I deliver this as my act and deed. Put your names as 
witnesses.** They complie<l with his recpiest, and then the 
major desired Timothy to call a hackney-c^acb. “'New- 
land,” said the major, putting the paper, folded up, in my 
pocket, along witli the bank notes, take care of this for 
me till we come back.’’ 

The coach is at the door, sir,*’ said Timothy, looking 
at me, as if to say, “ What can all this be about ” 

You may come with us and see,” .said the major, ob- 
serving Tim*s countenance, “ and put that case into the 
coach.** Tim, who knew that it was the major's case of 
pistols, appeared stilkmore alarmed, and stood still without 
obeying the order. “ Never mind, Tim, your master is 
not the one who is to use them,” said the major, patting 
him 6n the shoulder. 

Timothy, relieved by this intelligence, went down stairs 
with the pistoLs ; we followed him. 'J'im mounteil on the 
box, and we drove to Clialk Farm. “ ShaJJ the coach wait ? ’* 
inquired Timothy. 

Yes, by all means,” replied I, in a low voice. We 
arrived at the usual ground, wdiepe disputes of this kind 
were geneially settled ; and the major took a survey of it 
with great composure. 

Now observe, Japhet,*’ said'^e, “ if you can contrive 

; but here they are. I will give you the notice 

agreed, upon.” The peer, whose title was Lord Tineholme, 
now came up with his second^ whom be introduced to me 
as Mr. Osborn. “ Mr. Newland,*’ replied the major, sa- 
luting Mr. Osbornoin return. AFe both took off our hats, 
bo^ed, and then jjrocceded to our duty. I must do my 
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adversary’s second the justice to say^ thft his politeness 
was fully equal to mine. There was no mention, on either 
side, of explanations and retractions — the insult was too 
gross, and the character of his lordship, as well as that of 
Major Carbon nell, was too well known. Twelve paces were 
proposed by Mr. Osborn, and agreed to by me — the pistols 
of Major Carbonnell were gained by drawing lots — we 
had nothing more to do but to place our principals. Tbf^ 
major took out his snuff-box, took a pinch, and blew his 
ru>sc, turning tov-tards a copse of beccli trees. 

** W-^ith your permission, I will mark out the ground, 
Mr. Osborn,” said 1, walking up to the major, and in- 
tending to pactik twelve* paces in the direction towards which 
he faced. 

Allow me to observe that I think a little more in this 
direction would be more fair for both parties,’’ said Mr. 
Osborn. 

It would so, my dear sir,” replied 1 ; but, submitting 
to your superior judgment, perhaps it may not have struck 
you that my principal will have rather too much of the sun. 
1 am incapable of taking any advantage, but I should not 
do my duty if 1 did not see every justice done to the major, 
who has confided to me in this unpleasant affair. 1 put it 
to you, sir, as a geiifleman and man of honour, whether I 
am claiming too much?’' A little amicable altercation 
took place on this point ; but finding that I would not yield, 
ajid that at every reply I was more and more polite and 
bland in rny deportment, Mr. Osborn gave up the point. 
1 walked the twelve paces, and Mr. Osborn placed his 
principal. I observed that Lord Tineliolme did not appear 
pleased ; he expostulated with himr, but it was then too 
late. Tiic pistols had been already loaded — the choice 
was given to his lordship, and Major Carbonnell received 
the other from my haifi, which actually J;rembled, while 
his was firm.. 1 requested Mr. Osborn to drop the hand- 
kerchief, as I could not make up my mind to give ^ signal 
which might be fatal to th» ma^)r. They fired — Lord 
Tincholme fell immediately — the major remained on his 
feet for a second or two, and then •ank down on the 
ground. I hastened up to him. “ W’^here are you hurt?” 
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The major pat his hand to his hip — ‘‘ 1 am hit hard, 
Newland, but not so hard as he is. llun and see.*' 

I left the major, and went up to where Lord Tine- 
holme lay, his head raised on the knee of his second. 

*Mt is all over with him, Mr. Newland, the ball has 
passed through his brain/* * 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE MAJOR PAYS THE ONLY HFBT OF OONSEQUENrE HF EVER DID 
PAY, AND 1 FIND MYSELF A MAN OF PROPERTY. 


J HASTENED back to the major, to examine his wound, and, 
with the assistance of Timothy, 1 5tri})pcd him sufficiently 
to ascertain that the ball had entered his hip, and probing 
the wound with my finger, it appeared that it had glanced 
off in the direction of the intestines ; the suffusion of blopd 
was very trifling, whjch alarmed me still more. 

Could you bear removal, major, in the coach ?’* 

I cannot tell, but we must try : the sooner 1 am home 
the better, Japhet,*' replied he, faintly. 

With the assistance of Timothy, I put him into the 
hackney-coach, and we drove off, after I had taken offmy hat 
and made my obeisance to Mr. Osborn, an;effort of poKteness 
which I certainly should have neglected, had J not been 
reminded of it by my principal. We set off', and the major 
bore his journey very., well, makin^g no complaint; but on 
our arrival he fainted as we lifted him out. As sdon as he 
was on tlie bed, I despatched Timothy for a surgeon. On 
his arrival he examined the wdund, and shook his head. 
Taking me intd the next room, he declared his opinion, that 
the ball had passed into the intestines, which were severed, 
and that there was no hqrje. sat down and covered up 
iny face — the tears rolled down and trickled through my 
fingers — it was tjie fivst heavy blow 1 had yet received. 
Wkhout kindred or connections, I felt that I was about to 
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lose one who was dear to me. To another, not in my 
situation, it might have only produced a temporary grief at 
the near loss of a friend ; but to me, who was almost alone 
in the world, the loss was heavy in the extreme. Whom 
bad I to fly to for solace? — there were Timothy and 
rieta — one who performed the duty of a servant to me, 
and a child. I felt that they were ndl sufficient, and my 
hearf was chilled. 

The surgeon had, in the mean time, returned to the 
major, and dressed the wound. The jnajor, who had re- 
covered from his weakness, asked him his candid opinion. 

We must hope for the best, sir/’ replied the surgeon. 
That is to ^p.y, thefe is no hope,” replied the major ; 

and 1 feel that you are right. How long do you think 
that 1 may live ? ” 

If the wound does not take a favourable turn, about 
forty-eight hours, sir,” replied the surgeon : but we must 
hope for a more fortunate issue.’' 

In a death-bed case you medical men are like lawyers,*’ 
replied the major, there is no getting a straightforward 
answer from you. Where is Mr, Newland ?” 

“ Here 1 am, Carbonnell,” said I, taking his hand. 

^ly dear fellow, I know it is all over with me, and 
you, of course, know* it as well as 1 do. Do not think 
that it is a source of much regiet to me to leave this ras- 
cally world indeed it is not ; but 1 do feel sorry, very 
sorry, to leave you. The doctor tells me I shall live forty- 
eight hours ; but I have an idea that I shall not live so 
many minutes. I feel my strength gradually failing me. 
Depend upon it, my dear Newland, there is an internal 
hemorrhage. My dear fellow, 1 shall not be able to speak 
soon. I liave left you my executor and sole heir. I wish 
there was more for you — it will last you, however, till you 
come of age. That was w lucky hit last night, but a very 
unlucky one this morning. Bury me like a^gentleman.” 

My dear Carbonnell,” 4 »aid 1, would you not like to 
see sotnebody — a clergyman^” 

Newland, excuse me. I do not refuse it out of dis- 
respect, or because I do not believe in tl\A' tenets of Chris- 
tianity ; but I cannot believe that my repentance at this late 
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hmir can be of any avail. If I have not been sorry for the 
life I have lived — if 1 have not had my moments of remorse 
— if I have not promised to amend, and intentled to have 
so done, and I trust 1 have — what avails my repentance 
now ? No, no, Japhet, as I have sown so must I reap, 
and trust to the mercy of Heaven. God only knows all our 
hearts ; and I would fain believe that I may find more fa- 
^ vour in the eyes of the Almighty, than 1 have in this world 

from those who but w^e must not judge. Give me to 

drink, Japhet — I am sinking fast. God bless you, my 
dear fellow.** 

'l^he major sank on his pillow, after he had moistened 
his lips, and spoke no more. With his hand clasped in 
mine he gradually sank, and in a quarter of an hour his 
eyes 'were fixed, and all was over. He was right in his 
conjectures — an artery had been divided, and he had bled 
to death. The surgeon came again just before he was dead, 
for I had sent for him, “ It is better as it is,” said he to 
me. Had lie not bled to death, he would have suflered 
forty-eight hours of extreme agony from the mortification 
w'hich must have ensued.’* He closed the major’s eyes and 
took his leave, and J[ hastened into the drawing-room and 
sent for Timothy, with whom 1 sate in a long conversation 
on this unfortunate occurrence, and Eiy future prospects. 

My grief for the death of tlic major was sincere ; much 
may indeed be ascribed to habit, from our long residence 
and companionship ; but more to the knowletlge that the 
major, with all his faults, had redeeminp qualities, and tliat 
the world had driven him to become what he had been. 1 
had the further conviction, that he was attached to me, and, 
in my situation, any filing like affection was most precious. 
His funeral was handsome, without being ostentatious, and 
1 paid every demand upon him which 1 knew to be just — 
many, indeed, that were not se*it in, from a supposition 
that any claini made would be useless. His debts were not 
much above 5300/., and these debts had never been expected 
to be liquidated by tliosp wh^ had given him credit. The 
paper he had written, and bad been witnessed by 'i’imotliy 
and another, was;a sli»rt will, in wdiich he left me his sole 
heir and executor. The whole of his property consisted of 
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his house in St. James’s Street, the contents of his pochet- 
hook intrusted to niy care, and his personal effects, uhich, 
especially in bijouterie, weie valuable. The house was 
worth about 4000/., as he had told me. In his pocket- 
book were notes to the amount of 3500/., and his other 
effects might be valued at 400/.- Wijh all his debts and 
funeral ex])enses liquidated, and with my own money, I 
found rnystlf in possession of about 8000/. — a sum which 
never could have been credited, for it was generally .sup- 
ppsed that he died worth less than nothing, having lived for 
a long while upon a c'lpital of a similar value. 

I cannot but say,” observed Timothy, but that this 
is very fortunate. Had the major not ])ersuaded you to 
borrow money, he never would have won so largo a sum. 
Had he lived he would have squandered it away ; but just 
in the nick of time he is killed, and mahes you his heir.” 

“ There is truth in your observation, Timothy ; but now 
you must go to Mr. Kmmanuel, that 1 may pay him off. I 
will repay the 1000/. lent me by Lord Winderrnear into his 
banker's, and then 1 must execute one part of the poor 
major’s will. He left his diamond solitaire as a ir*cmento 
to his lordship. Bring it to me, and I will call and pre- 
sent it." 


CHAPTER VUI. 

A t llAPTER FUM. OF MORAT ITY, WHICH 1?NDS IN A JEW REFUSINC. 
CrWAKD.S OF .£1000, PROVING THE MILLEKMU.VI TO BF Nt.VRLY 
AT HANIl. 


'fuis conversation took place the day after the funeral, and, 
attired in deep mourning, I called upon his lord.sliiji, and 
was admitted. His lordship jiad s^pnf his carriage to attend 
the funeral, and was also in mourning when he received me. 
I executed my commission, and after % long conversation 
with his lordship, in which I confided to him the contents 

»i 
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of the will, and the amount of property of the deceased, I 
rose to take my leave. 

Excuse me, Mr. Ncwland,” said he, but what do 
you now propose to do ? I confess I feel a strong interest 
about you, and had wished that you had come to me oftener 
without an invitatiotv I pefceive that you never will. Have 
you no intention of following up any pursuit ? ” 

Yes, my lord, I intend to search after my father ; and 
I trust that, by husbanding my unexpected resources, I 
shall now be able.” 

Y ou have the credit, in the fashionable world, of pos- 
sessing a large fortune.” 

That is not my fault, my lord : it is* through Major 
Carbonneirs mistake that the world is deceived. Still I 
must acknowledge myself so far participator, that 1 have 
never contradicted the report.’^ 

Meaning, 1 presume, by some good match, to reap the 
advantage of the supposition.” 

“ Not so, my lord, 1 assure you. People may deceive 
themselves, but I will not deceive them.” 

“ Nor undeceive them, Mr. Newland } ” 

Undeceive tliei;? I will not ; nay, if I did make the 
attempt, J should not be believed. They never would be- 
lieve it possible that I could have lived so long with your 
relative, without having had a large supi»ly of money. They 
might believe that I had run through my money, but not 
that I never had any.” 

There is a knowledge of the world’ in that remark,’* 
replied his lordship ; “ but 1 interrupted you, so proceed.” 

I mean to observe, my lord, and you, by your know- 
ledge of my previous 'history, can best judge how far I am 
warranted in saying so, that I have as yet steered the 
middle course between that which is dishonest and honest. 
If the world (h'ceives itself, you? would say that, in strict 
honesty, 1 ought to undeceive it. So I would, my lord, 
if it were not for my peculiar situation ; but at the same 
time I never will, if p'ossibb, be guilty of direct deceit ; 
that is to say, 1 wmuld not take advantage of my supposed 
wealth, to marry young person of large fortune. 1 would 
state myself a beggar, and gain her aheclions as a beggar. 
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A woman can^ave little confidence in a man who deceives 
her before marriage.” 

Your secret will always be safe with me, Mr. Newland; 
you have a right to demand it. I am glad to hear the 
sentiments which you have expressed ; they are not founded, 
perhaps, upon the strictest code* of morality ; but there are 
rnasy who profess more who do not act up to so much. 
Still, 1 wish you would think in what way I may be able 
to serve you, for your life at present is useless and unpro- 
fttable, an<l may tend to warp still more, ideas which are 
not’quite so strict as they ought to be.” 

My lortl, 1 have j)ut ( iie object in allowing the world 
to continue inHheir error relative to my means, which is, 
that it ])rocures for me an entrance into tliat society in 
which I have a moral conviction that 1 shall find my father. 
I have but one jiursuit, one end to attain, which is, to suc- 
ceed in that searidi. 1 return you a thousand thanks for 
your kind expressions and good will ; but 1 cannot, at 
present, avail myself of them. I beg your lordship’s pardon, 
but did you ever meet the lady vvitli the ear-rings 

Lord Mdnderinear smiled. Really, Mr. NewUnd, you 
are a very strange jierson ; not cont nt with finding out 
your own parents, you must also be searching after other 
people’s ; not that 1 tlo not commend your conduct i»^ this 
instance ; hut I ’m afraid, in running after shadows, you 
are too indifferent to tlie substance.” 

“ Ah, my lord ! it is very well for you to argue who 
have had a fathei^and mother, and never fi'lt the want of 
them ; but if you knew bow my heart yearns after my 
parents, you would not he surpriseil at rny }>crseverance.” 

I am surprised at nothing in thiS world, Mr, Newland; 
every oik* pursues liappine.ss in his own way ; your happi- 
ness apjiears to he centred in one feeling, ami you are only 
acting as the world doeskin general ; hut recollect that the 
search after lia^ipiness ends in disappointment,” 

1 grant it but too often does, my lord ; but there is 
pleasure in the chase,’' repliod I. • 

Well, go, and may you prosper. All I can say is this, 
Mr. Newland ; do not have that false jftide not to apply to 
me when you need assistance. Recollect, it is much better 
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to be under an obligation, if sucli you will d&isider it, than 
to do that which is wrong ; and that it is a veiy false j)ride 
which would blush to accept a favour, and yet not blush to 
do what it ought to be ashamed of. Promise me, Mr. 
Newland, that upon any reverse or exigence, you will apply 
to me.” ^ 

^ 1 candidly acknowdedge to your lordship, tliat 1 wculd 

rather be under an obligation to any one but you ; and I 
trust you wdll clcaily appreciate my feelings. 1 have taken 
the liberty of refunding the one thousand^pounds you were 
so kind as to jdace at my disposal as a loan. At the same 
time I will promise, that, if at any time I should require 
your assistjpice, 1 will again request leave tb become your 
debtor.” I rose again to de]>art. 

“ b'arcwell, Newland ; wlien I thought you had be- 
haved ill, and I ()ffere<l to better you, you only demanded 
my good opinion ; you ba\e it, and have it so firmly, that 
it wull not easily be shaken.” His lordshijr then shook 
hands with me, and I took my leave. 

On my return 1 found Emmanuel, the money-lender, who 
had accompanied Tiinotliy, fancying that 1 was in w'ant of 
more assistance, and but too willing to gi\e it. His sur- 
prise was very great when 1 told him that I wished to re- 
pay ‘he money I had horrowred. 

Veil, dis is very strange I 1 have lent rny monish a 
tousaiid times, and never once they did offer it me back. 
V^ell, I wdll take it, sar.” 

“ But how much must I give you, [Mr. Emmanuel, for 
the ten days’ loan ? ” 

How moch — vy you remember, you vill give de bond 
money — de fifteen hundred.’* 

Mliat ! five hundred pounds interest for ten days, 
Mr. Emmanuel ; no, no, that’s rather too bad. I w'ill, if 
you please, pa)' you back eleven imndred jiounds, and that 
I think is very handsome.” 

I* don’t want my nmnibh, my good sar. I lend you 
one tousand pounds, oif' de Condition that you pay me fif- 
teen hundred when you come into your properties, which 
will be in very short time. You send for me, and tell me 
you vish to pay back de monish directly ; 1 never refuse 
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monish — if you wish to pay^ I will take, but I will not 
take von fardinp; less dan de monish on de bond.” 

“ Very well^ Mr. Emnianuel, just as you please ; I offer 
you your money back, in presence of my servant^ and one 
bundled pounds for the loan of it for ten days. Refuse it 
if you choose, but I earnestly r«commend you to take it.’’ 

“ 1 will not have de monish, sar ; dis is de chiltfs play,” 
repried the Jew. J must have my fifteen bundreil — all 
in goot time, sar — I am in no burry — 1 visb you a very 
good morning, Mr. New land. Ven.you visb for more 
monish to bonow, 1 shall be happy to pay my respects.^' 
So saying, the Jew walked out of the room, with his arm 
behind his bac^' as usual. 


CHAPTER IX. 

t DECIOF. UPON HONESTY AS THE BEST POLICV, AND W^AT IS MORE 
STTIANGE, lUCLIVE LFGAt. AOVK'L UPON THIS IMPORTANT POINT. 

Timothy and I burst into laughter. Really, Timothy,” 
observed I, it up}>t-ars that very little art is necessary to 
deceive the world, for in every instance they ivill dteeive 
themsehes. 'I’lie Jew is off my conscience, at all events. 

and now he never will be paid, until ” 

Until when, Jajiliet 

“ Until 1 find out my father,” replied I. 

** Every thing is put off till that time arrivTs, I observe,” 
said Timothy. “ Othe^* jieople will soon be as interested 
in the scarcti as yourself.” 

‘‘ I wish tliey were ; unfortunately it is a secret, which 
cannot be divulged.” 

A ring at the hell called Timothy down stairs ; he re- 
turned with a letter, it was from Lord AVindermear, and 
ran as folio w^s : — 

“ Mv DKAH Ni:wi.ani>, — I have W’on thinking about 
you ever since you left me this morning, and as you*ap- 
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pear resolved to prosecute your search, it has occurred to 
me that you should go about it in a more rystematic way. 
I do not mean to -say that what J now propose will prove 
of any advantage to you, but still it may, as you will have 
a very old, and very clever head to advise with. 1 refer 
to Mr. Masterton, ni^" legal adviser, from whom you had 
the papers which led to our first acquaintance. He is a\V 4 re 
»,hat you were (1 beg your pardon) an impostor, as he has 
since seen Mr. Estcourt. The letter enclosed is for him, 
and with that in yom hand you may face him boldly, and 
1 have no doubt but that he will assist you all in his 
power, and put you to no exp?nse.^ Narrate your whole 
history to him, and then you wdll hear what he may pro- 
pose. He has many secrets, much more imjiortant than 
yours. Wishing you every success that your perseverance 
deserves, Believe me. 

Yours very truly, 

“ AV’^jndkrmear.’* 

I believe the advice to be good,” said I, after reading 
the letter. I am myself at fault, and hardly know how 
to proceed. I think 1 will go at once to the old gentle- 
man, Timothy.” 

It can do no harm, if it does no good. Two heads 
are, ietter than one,” replied Timotliy. Some secrets 
arc too well kept, and deserting a child is one of those 
whicli is confided hut to few.” 

By-the-hy, Timothy, lierc have I Vpen, more than so 
many years out of the Foundling Hospital, and have never 
yet inquired if any one has ever been to reclaim me.” 

Very true; and I think Til ste]» myself to the work- 
house, at St. Bridget’s, and ask wlietlier any ' one has 
asked about me,” rejilied Timothy, with a grin. 

There is anotlur thing thaw I have neglected,” ob- 
served I, which is, to imjuire at the address in Cole, 
man Street, if there i^ any letter from Melchior.” 

I have often thought of bim,” replied Timothy. I 
wonder who he can be — there is another mystery there. 
I wonder whether '.ve shall ever fall in with him again-— 
and Nattee, too ? 
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There's no saying, Timothy. I wonder where that 
poor fool, Philotas, and our friend Jum^o, are now ?” 

The remembrance of the two last j^ersonages made us 
both burst out a laughing, 

Timothy, I've lx‘en reflecting that my intimacy with 
poor Carhonnell lias rather hmderceV than assisted me in 
my, search. He found me with a good appearance, and he 
has moulded me into a gentleman, so far as manners and 
appearance are concerned ; but the constant vortex in which 
Lhave been whirled in his company has prevented me from 
doing any tiling. IJis melancholy death has perhaps been 
fortunate for me. It ha left me more independent in 
circumstances, •and more free. 1 must now really set to in 
earnest." 

“ I beg your pardon, Japhet, but did not you say the 
same when we first set off on our travels, and yet remain 
more than a year with the gipsies ? Did not you make 
the same lesolution when we ariived in town, with our 
pockets full of money, and yet, once into fashionable so- 
ciety, think but little, and occasionally, of it? Now you 
make the same resolution, and how long will you keep it ?” 

‘‘ Nay, Timothy, that remaik is h: rdly fair ; you know 
tliakthe subject is ever in my thoughts.” 

“ In your thoughts, I grant, very frequently; but you 
have still been led away from the search.” 

“ 1 grant it, hut I jiresiime that arises from not know- 
ing how to proceed. I have a skein to unravel, and can- 
not find out an ei^il to commence wnth.” 

I idways thought })eople commenced with the begin- 
ning,'’ replied Tim, laughing. 

“ At all events, 1 wdl now try back, and face the old 
lawyer. Do you call at Coleman Street, Tim, and at St. 
Bridget's also, if you please.” 

“ As for Sr. Bridget’s* I’m in no partict^ar liurry about 
my mother ; if I stumble upon her 1 may pick her up, but 
1 never make diligent search after what, in every probabi- 
lity, will not be worth the findinj^*' 

Leaving Timothy to go his w’ay, I walked to the house 
at Lincoln’s Inn, which I had before eiftered ujron the me- 
morable occasion of tlie papers of Estcourt. As before, 1 
M 4 * 
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rang the hell, the door swang open, and I was once more in 
the presence of Mr. Masterton. 

I have a lettfcr, sir/’ said I, bowing, and presenting 
the letter from Lord Windermear. 

The old gentleman peered at me through his spec- 
tacles. Why I wt have met beforc'^blcss me — why 
you’re the rogue that ” 

’ “You are perfectly right, sir,” interrupted 1. “ 1 am 

the rogue who presented the letter from Lord Windermear, 
and who presents you with another from the same person.; 
do me the favour to read it, while I take a chair.” 

“Upon my soul — you impudent — handsome dog, I 
must say — great pity — come for money, I sappose. Well, 
it s a sad world,” muttered the lawyer as he broke open the 
letter of Lord Windermear. 

I made no reply, but watched his countenance, which 
changed to that of an expression of surprise. “ Had his 
lordship sent me a request to have you hanged, if possible,” 
said Mr. Masterton, “ I should have felt no surprise; but 
in this letter he praises you, and desires me to render you 
all the service in my power. I can’t understand it.” 

“ No, sir ; hut if you have leisure to listen to me, you 
will then find that, in this world, wt may be deceived by 
appearances.” 

“ Well, and so I was, whon I first saw you ; I never 
could liave believed you to be — but never mind.” 

“ Perhaps, sir, in an hour or two you wdil again alter 
your opinion. Are you at leisure, or wdll you make an 
appointment for some future day?” 

“ Mr. Newland, I am not at leisure — I never w^9s more 
busy ; and if you had come on any legal l)usiness, I should 
have put you oft' for three or four days, at least ; but my 
curiosity is so raised, that 1 am determined that I will in- 
dulge it at the exjjense of my interest, I will turn the 
key, and then you will oblige me by unravelling, what, at 
present, is to me as curious as it is wliolly incompre- 
hensible.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

I attempt to profit RV IN’TFELIGENCF. 1 RfecFlVi:, AKD THROW A 
LAI>Y INTO UYfcTEHlCS. 

In about tiiree hours I had narrated the history of my life^ 
up to the very day, almost as much detailed as it has been 
to the readei. ‘‘ And now, Mr. Masterton,” said I, as I 
wound up my narrative, “ Jo you think that I deserve the 
title of rocjue^ w^iich you applied to me when I came in ? 

“ TJj)on my word, Mr. Newland, I hardly know what to 
nay ; but I like to tell the truth. To say that you liiave 
Leen quite honest, would not be correct — a ro^ue, to a 
certain dep;ree, you have been, hut you have been the rogue 
of circu install Cl'S. 1 can only say this^ that there are 
greater rogues than you, whose cliaracters are iniblemished 
in the world — tliat most jieople in your peculiar situation 
would have been much greater rogues; and, lastly, that rogue 
or not rogue, 1 have great plejisuie rt taking you by the 
hand, and will do all 1 possibly can to serve you — and 
that for your own sate. Your seaieh after your parents I 
consider almost tantamount to a wild-goose chase ; hut still, 
as your ]iap]>iness depends upon it, 1 suppose it must be 
carried on ; but you must allow me time for reflection. I 
will consider what# may be tlie most judicious method of 
proceeding. Can you dine with me here on 

Friday, and we then will talk over the matter ?” 

“ On Friday, sir ; I am afraid that I am engaged to 
Lady Maelstrom ; but tliat is of no consequence — 1 will 
write an excuse to her ladyship.” 

“ J.<ady Maelstrom ! hftw very odd that y^u should bring 
up her name after our conversation,” 

Why so, my dear sir? ’’ 

“ Why ! ’’ replied Mr. MjisterUn, chuckling ; because 
— recollect, it is a secret, Mr. Newdaiid — I remember 
some twenty years ago, wdieii she was ft girl of eighteen, 
before she married, she had a little fauA' pas, and I was 
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called in about a settlement^ for the maintenance of the 
child.” 

‘‘ Is it possible^, sir? ” replied I, anxiously. 

“ Yes, slie was violently attached to a young officer, 
without money, but of good family ; some say it was a 
private marriage, ot^hers, that he was — a 7’n.mil. It was 
all hushed up ; but he was obliged by the friends, before he 
left for the West Indies, to sign a deed of maintenance, 
and I was the party called in. I never heard any more 
about it. The officer's name was Warrender ; he died of 
the yellow fever, I believe, and after his death she married 
Lord Maelstrom.” ,, 

“ He is dead, then ?” replied, I mournfully. 

Well, that cannot affect you, my good fellow. On 
Friday, then, at six o’clock precisely. Good afternoon, 
Mr. Newland.” 

I shook hands with the old gentleman, and returned 
home, but my brain whirled with the fear of a confirmation, 
of that which Mr. Masterton had so carelessly conveyed. 
Any thing like a possibility, immediately was swelled to a 
certainty in my imagination, so ardent and heated on the 
one subject ; and at-; soon as 1 regained my room, 1 threw 
myself on the sofa, and fell into a deep reverie. 1 
tried to approximate the features of Lady Maelstrom to 
miife, but all the ingenuity in the world could not affect 
that ; but still, 1 might be like my father — but my father 
was dead, and that threw a chill over tlie whole glowing 
picture which I had, as usual, conjurethup; besides, it was 
asserted that 1 was born in wedlock, and there was a doubt 
relative to the marriage of her ladyship. 

After a long cogitation I jumpj/d up, seized my hat, and 
set off for Grosvenor Square, determining to ask ‘a private 
interview with her ladyship, and at once end my harassing 
doubts and surmises.^ I think there could not be a greater 
proof of my m‘adness than my venturing to attack a lady of 
forty upon the irregularities of her youth, and to question 
her upon a subject whifh hi^l been confided but to two or 
three, and she imagined had been long forgotten : but this 
sever struck me > all considerations were levelled in my 
ardent pursuit. 1 walked through the streets at a rapid 
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pace, the crowd passed by me as shadows, I neither saw nor 
distiiip:uished them ; 1 was deep in reverie as to the best 
way of breaking the subject to her ladysnip, for, notwith- 
standing iny monomania, 1 perceived it to 4)e a point of great 
delicacy. After having overturned about twenty people in 
my mad career, I arrived at the* door#and knocked. My 
hea^i;;: beat almost as hard against my ribs with excitement. 
'‘Is her ladyvship at home ” 

“ Yes, sir.’* 

.1 was ushered into the drawing-room, and found her sit- 
ting 'with two of her nieces, the Misses Fairfax. 

“ Mr. Newlaiid, you havf been quite a stranger,” said 
her ladyship, as*I Avalked up to her and made my obeisance. 
“ I did intend to scold you well ; hut 1 suppose that sad 
affair of poor Major CarbomieH’s has been a heavy blow 
to you — you were so intimate — lived together, I believe, 
did you not ? However, you have not so much cause to 
regret, for he was not a very proper companion for young 
men like you ; to tell you the truth, 1 consider it as a for- 
tunate circumstance that he was removed, for he would, by 
degrees, have led you into all manner of mischief, and have 
persuaded you to squander your fortune I did at one time 
think of giving you a hint, but it was a delicate point. Now 
that he is gone, I telT you very candidly that you have had 
an escape. A young man like you, Mr. Newland, who could 
command an alliance into the highest, yes, the very highest 
families — and let me tell you. Mi. Newland, that there is 
nothing* like connection — money is of n© coiirequence to 
you, but connection, Mr. Newland, is what you should look 
for — connection with some high family, and then you will 
do well. 1 should like see you settled — well settled, I 
mean, Mi'. Newland. Now that you are rid of the major, 
who has ruined many young men in his time, I trust you will 
seriously think of settling ^own into a married man. Cecilia, 
my dear, show your tambour work to Mr. Newland, and ask 
him his opinion. Is it not beautiful, ,Mr. Newland 

“ Extremely beautiful, int\ged, sna’am,” replied I, glad 
at last that her ladyship allowed me to speak a word, 

“ Emma, my dear, you look pale, y(«u must go out into 
the air. Go, children, put your bonnets on and lake a turn 
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in the garden ; when the carriage comes round I will send 
for you.’* j 

The young la(,ies qiilttcd the room. Nice innocent 
girls, Mr. Nevvla/ d ; but you are not partial to blondes, I 
believe ? ” 

Indeed, Lady i laelstrom, I infinitely prefer the blonde 
to the brunette.’^ 

That proves your taste, Mr. Newland. *l’he Fairfaxes 
arc of a very old family — Saxon, Mr. Newland. Fair- 
fax is Saxon for light hair. Is is not remarkable tliat they 
should be blondes to this day? Fuie blood, Mr. Newland. 
You, of course, have heard of.deneial Fairfax in the time 
of Cromwell. He was their direct ance^to* — an excellent 
family and highly coniuTted, Mr. Newland. You are 
aware that they aie my nieces. My sister married Mr. 
Fairfax.” 

I paid the Misses Fairfax the compliments which I 
thought they really deserved, for thi‘y were viny, pretty 
amiable girls, and required no pulling on the j)art of her 
ladyship; and then J commenced. “ Your ladyshjj) has ex- 
pressed such kind wishes towards me, that 1 cannot hesulfi- 
cienlly grateful ; hi.t, jierhaps, your ladyship may think me 
romantic, 1 am resolved never to many, except lor love.” 

A very excellent resolve. Mi. Newland; there are few 
young men who care about love now-a-days, but I consider 
that love is a great secuiily for happiness in the wedded 
state.” 

True, madam, and what can be inr*o delighlfiyi than a 
first attachmeiii ? J appeal to your ladyshij), was not your 
first attachment the iiio t delightful — are not the reminis- 
cences most lasting -- do you not, even now, call to mind 
those halcyon days wlien love was all and every 'thing? ” 

“ My days of romance arc long ])ast, Mr. Newdand,” 
replied her laij^yshij) ; "‘indeed 1 never liad much romance 
in my composition. I married Lord Maelstrom for the 
connection, and I loved him pretty ^vell, iliat i'», soberly, Mr. 
NewlamL 1 mean, I ’oved him quite enough to marry 
him, and to obey my parents, that is all.” 

Hut, my dear Lady Maelstrom, 1 did not refer to your 
marriage with his lordship ; 1 referred to your first love.” 
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My first love, Mr. Newland; pray what do you mean?” 
replied her ladyship, looking very hard at me. 

Your ladyship need not be ashamed pf it. Our hearts 
are not in our own keeping, nor can wefelways control our 
2)assions. 1 have but to mention the n»neof Warrender.” 

Warren dor ! ” shrieked hf^ ladjfthip. Pray, Mr. 
Ne-wland,” continued her ladyship, recovering herself, 
who gave you that piece of information ? ” 

‘‘ My dear Lady Maelstrom, pray do not be displeased 
with me, but I am very particularly interested in this affair. 
Your love for Mr. \Yarrender, long before your mar- 
riage, is well known ^ to i..e; and it is to that love, to 
which I refcrretl, when 1 asked you if it was not most de- 
lightful.” 

“ Well, Mr. Newland,” replied her ladyship, how 
you have obtained the knowledge 1 know not, but there 
was, 1 acknowledge, a trifling flirtation with Edward War- 
render and me — but 1 was young, very young at that 
time.” 

I grant it; and do not, for a moment, imagine that 1 
intend to blame your ladyship ; but, as I before said, madam, 
I am much interested in the business.” 

What interest can you have with a little flirtation of 
mine, which took ])face before you were born, I cannot 
imagine, Mr. Newland.” 

It is because it took place before I was born, that I feel 
so much interest.” 

“ I cannot understand you, Mr. Newland, and I think 
we had better change the subject.” 

Excuse me, madam, but 1 must request to continue it 
a little longer. Is Mr, Warrender dead or not? Did he 
die in the* West Indies ? ” 

You appear to be very curious on this subject, Mr. 
Newland ; I hardly can fell. Yes, n:)w I yjcollect, he did 
die of the yellow fever, 1 think — but 1 have quite forgot- 
ten all about it — and I shall answer po more questions ; if 
you were not a favourite of ^iirie,*Mr. Newland, I should 
say that you were very impertinent.” 

“ Then, your ladyship, I will put butane more question, 
and that one 1 must put with your permission.” 
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‘‘ I should think, after wliat 1 have said, Mr. Newland, 
that you might drop the subject/’ 

I will, your \adyshi]p, immediately ; but pardon me the 

question ” V 

^ Well, Mr. Ne/dand- 

Do not he aiigky witk me ’’ 

W ell ? ” exclaimed her ladyship, who appeared 
alarmed. 

‘‘ Nothing but the most important and imperative rea- 
sons could induce in^i to ask the question/’ (her ladyship 
gasped for breath, and could not speak,) — 1 stammered, but 
at last I brought it out. “ Mi»hat has become of — of — 
of the sweet pledge of your love, Lady Maelstrom ? ” 

Her ladyship coloured up wdth rage, raised up her 
clenched hand, and then fell back in violent hysterics. 


CHAPTER XI. 

1 REPAIR THE DAMAGE, AND MAKE THINGS WORSE PLOT AND 

COUNTERPLOT TIM GAINS A WATCH ilV SETTING WATCH UPON 

HIS TONGUE. 

V 

1 HAiiDiiY knew how to act — if I called the servants, my 
interview would be at an end, and I was resolved, to find 
out the truth — for the same reason, 1 (lid not like to ring 
for water. Some vases with flowers were on the table ; I 
took out the flowers,, and threw the water in her face, hut 
they had been in the water some time, and had discoloured 
it green. Her ladyship’s dress was a high silk gown, of a 
bright slate colour, and was imrpediatcly spoiled ; but this 
was no time to stand upon trifles. I seized hold of a glass 
bottle, fancying, in my hurry, it was eau de cologne, or 
gome’ essence, and poured a little into her mouth ; unfor- 
tunately, it was a bottle of 'marking ink, which her lady- 
ship, who was vei^v economical, had on the table in disguise. 
I perceived my error, and had recourse to another vase of 
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flowers, pouring a large quantity of the green water down 
her throat. Whether the unusual remedi,es had an effect, 
or not, I cannot tell, but her ladyship p^adually revived, 
and, as she leant back on the sofa, sobbiij[g every now and 
then, convulsively, I poured into he/ ear a thousand 
apologies, until I thought she Was composed enough to 
listcu to me. 

Your ladyship’s maternal feelings,^" said I, 

^^,It’s all a cahimny ! a base lie, sir !” shrieked she. 

Nay, nay, why be ashamed of af youthful passion ; 
why deny wliat was in itself creditable to your unsophisti- 
cated mind. Does not yorr heart, even now, yearn to 
c?mbrace your son — will not you bless me, if 1 bring him 
to your feet — will not you bless your son, and receive 
him with delight ? ” 

‘Mt was a girl,*’ screamed her ladyship, forgetting 
her^^elf, and again falling into hysterics. 

‘‘ A girl ! ” replied 1 ; “ then I have lost my time, and 
it is no use my remaining here.*’ 

Mortified at the intelligence which overthrew my hopes 
and. castle buildings, I seized my hat, descended the stairs, 
and quitted the house ; in my hurry encl confusion quite 
forgetting to call the servants to her ladyship’s assistance. 
Fortunately 1 ])erceived the Misses Fairfax c’ose to ,tlie 
iron railing of the garden. I c»-ossed the road, wished them 
good-by, and told them that 1 thought Lady Maelstrom 
looked very ill, and they had better go in to her. I then 
threw myself into tte first hackney-coach, and drove home. 
1 found Timothy had arrived before me, and I narrated 
all til at had passed. 

“You will never be able to go tlrere again,” observed 
Timothy, and depend u})on it, she will be your enemy 
through life. I wish you had not said any thing to her. 

“ What is done cannot 1)e undone ; but rgcollect, that if 
she can talk, 1 can talk also.” 

’VYill she not he afraid . 

Yes, openly, she will ; and»open* attacks can be parried.*' 

“ Very true.” 

“ But it will \ye as well to pacify her* if I can. I will 
write to her.” 1 sat down and wrote as follows : — 
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My DEAR Lady Maelstrom, — I am so astonished 
and alarmed at the situation I put you in, by my imperti- 
nence and folH, that I hardly know how to apologise. 
The fact is, that looking over some of my father’s old 
letters, I found irivny from Warrender, in which he spoke 
of an affair with ?. young lady, and I read the name as 
your maiden name, and also discovered where the offspring 
was to he found. On re-examination, for your innocence 
was too evident at our meeting to admit of a doubt, I find 
that the name, all^iough something like yours, is spelt 
very differevtly^ and that I must have been led into an 
unpardonable error. What cm 1 say except that 1 throw 
myself on your mercy ? 1 dare not appear before you 

again. 1 leave town to-morrow ; but if you can pardon my 
folly and impertinence, and allow me to pay my respects 
when London is full again, and time shall have softened 
down your just anger, WTitc me one line to that effect, and 
you will relieve the burdened conscience of 

‘ Yours most truly, 

J. Newland.” 

There, Tim,*’ said I, as I finished reading it over, 
"‘take that as a sop to the old Oerberus. She may think it 
prudent, as I have talked of letters, to bedieve me and make 
fri nds. I will not trust her, nevertheless.” 

Tim went away, and ver^ soon returned with an answer. 

^‘^You are a fooli.sh mad-cap, and 1 ought to shut my 
doors against you ; you have half killed me — spoilt my 
gown, and 1 am obliged to keep my lied. Remember, in 
future, to be sure of the right name before you make an 
assertion. As for forgiving you, I shall think of it, and 
when you return to town, you may call and n'ceive my 
sentence. C'ecilia was quite frightened, poor dear girl : 
what a dear affectiqnate child ^he is I — she is a treasure 
to me, and I don’t think 1 ever could part with her. She 
sendjs her regards. 

Yours, 

“ C Maelstrom.” 

‘^Come, Timochy, at all events this is better than I ex., 
pected — but now I’ll tell you what I propose to do. 
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Harcourt was with me yesterday, and lie wishes me to go 

down with him to . There will be the assizes, and 

the county ball, and a great deal of gaie'jy, and 1 have an 
idea that it is just as well to beat the ci^unty as the town. 
I dine with Mr. MasU^rton on Friday. JOn Satunlay I will 
go down and see Fleta, and on Tuei^lay or \Fednesday I 
wiy start with Harcourt to his father’s, where he has pro- 
mised me a hearty welcome. Was there any thing at 
Coleman Street ? ” 

. Yes, sir ; Mr. Iving said that h» had just received a 
letter from your correspondent, and that he wished to know 
if the little girl was well ; ^ told him that she was. Mr. 
Iving laid the letter down on the desk, and 1 read the post- 
mark, Dublin.** 

Dublin,” replied I. I should like to find out wiu> 
Melchior is — and so 1 will as soon as I can.’* 

Well, sir, I have not finished my story. Mr. Iving 
said, ‘ My correspondent wishes to know whether the 
education of the little girl is attended to ^ Yes/ replied 
I, ^itis.* Ms she at school?’ ‘ Yes, she has been at 
school ever since we have been in London.’ ^ \Yhcre is 
she at school?’ inquired he. Now, sir, as I never was 
asked that question by him before, 1 did not know whether 
1 ouglit to give an* answer, so I replied, ‘ tliat I did not 
know.* ‘ You know wl.cther she is in London or not, do 
you not?’ MIow should 1?’ replied I, ^master had put 
her to school before I put on his liveries.* ‘ Does he never 
go to see her?*' inquired he. M suppose so,’ said 1. 
^ Then you really know nothing about it ? — then look you, 
my lad, I am anxious to find out where she is at schofd, 
and the name of the people, and ifi you will find out the 
direction for me, it will be money in your pocket, that ’s 
alU’ ^ Um,’ replied I, ‘ but bow much ? ’ ‘ Why, more 

than you think for, ray fnan, it will be a tgn-pound note.’ 
‘ That alters the case,* replied 1 ; ^ now 1 think again, I 
have an idea that I do remember seeing her address on a 
letter my master wrote to htg*.’ * Ay,* replied Mr. Iving, 
‘ it*s astonishing how money sharpens the memory. I’ll 
kec]) to my bargain ; give me the address, and here*s the 
ten-pound note.’ M'm afraid that my master will' be 
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angry,’ said I, as if I did not much like to tell him. 
' Your master will .never know any thing about it, and you 
may serve a long t)mehefoiehe gives you a ten -pound note 
above your wages.’' ^That’s very true,’ said I, ‘^sarvice 
is no inheritance, "^^^cll, then, give me tlie money, and 1 ’ll 
write it down.’ ” ^ 

And did you give it.^ interrupted I. 

Stop a moment, sir, and you shall hear. 1 wrote down 
tlie address of that large seliool at Kensington, which we 
pass when we go to Mr. Aubrey ^Vhite’s.’’ 

“ AVhat that tremendous large board with yellow letters 
— Mrs. Let — what is it ? ” 

Mrs. Lipscomhe’s seminary — I alwaysTead the board 
every time I go up and down. I gave him the address, 
Miss Johnson, at Mis. Lipscombe’s seminary, Kensington. 
Al’^ell — and here’s the ten-pound note, sir, which 1 have 
fairly earned.’’ 

Fairly earned, Tim ?” 

“ Yes, fairly earned ; for it’s all fair to cheat those who 
w'ould cheat you.” 

1 cannot altogetlier agree with you on that point, I’im, 
but it certainly is nof^more than they deserve ; but this is 
matter for reflection. ^Yhy should Melchior wish to find 
out her addiess without my knowledge ? — depend upon it, 
there is something wTong.” « 

“ That’s w'hat I said to myself coming home ; and I 
made up my mind, that, for some reason or another, he 
w ishes to regain possession of her.” ! 

“ I entertain the same idea, Timothy, and I arn glad 
you have disappointed him. I wdll take care that they 
shall not find her out, fiow that I am upon my guard.” 

But, sir, 1 wish to draw' one good moral from this 
circumstance ; wdiich is, that if you had been served by any 
common footm;%p, your interest would, in all jirohability, 
have been sacrificed to the ten-pound note i and that not 
only in* this instance, but i.i many others, 1 did a very wise 
thing in taking my prese..t sitiiation.” 

1 am but too well aware of that, Tim, my dear fellow,” 
said 1, extending hand, “and de]»end u])on it, that if I 
rise,' you do. You know me well enough by this time.” 
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Yes, I do, Japhet, and had rather serve you than the 
first nobleman in the land. I'm going to ])urchase a watch 
with this ten-pound note, and I never plhall look at it with- 
out remembering the advantage of keeping a w^atch over 
my tongue.” f 


CHAPTER XH. 

I TArr VERY MUCH IN LOVE WITH HONESTY, BECAUSE I FIND THAT 

IT IS \\ h Ll< RhCE IVhD IN TIIL W ORLD AND TO TROVE MY IlONFSTV, 

INFORM THE VSJIOLI WOKJ-i) THAT IIONLST I HAVE NEVER BEEN. 

1 PROVED the will of Major Carbonnell, in which there was 
no difficulty ; and then 1 sat down to consider in what way 
1 might best husband my resources. I'lio house w^as in good 
repair, and well furnished. At the time that I lived with 
the major, wx* had our drawing-room, and his bed-room, 
and another room equally large, used as his dressing-room, 
OP the first floor. The second floor was appropriated to 
me, and the sitting-room was used as a dining-room when 
we dined at home, which w^as but seldom. The baseinerit 
w^as let as a shop, at one hundred poimtls ])cr annum, but 
we had a private door for e'ltrance, and the kitchens and 
attics. I resolved to retain only the first floor, and let the 
remainder of tlie^ house ; and 1 very soon got a tenant at 
sixty pounds per «nnum. The attics wole apjiropriated to 
'I’imothy and the servants belonging to the lodger. 

After having disposed of wdiat was of no service to me, 
1 found that, deducting the thousahd jiounds paid into 
the banker's, for Lord AYiiidermear, I had a little above 
three thousand jiounds in ready money, and what to do 
with this I could not w5ll decide. I appl^d to Mr. Mas- 
terton, stating the exact amount of my finances, on the day 
that I dined wnth him, and he rej^ied, You have two 
good tenants, bringing you* in Vine hundred and sixty 
])Ouuds per annum — if this money is put hut on mortgage, 

1 can ])rocure you five per cent., which ^’ill he one hundred 
and fifty pounds per annum. Now, the question is, do you 
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tliini that you can live upon three hundred and ten pounds 
per aniiuin ? You have no rent to pay; and I should think 
that, as you are noil at any great expense for a servant, you 
might, with econonir, do very well. Kecol/ect, that if your 
money is lent on mortgage you will not he able to obtain 
it at a moment’s warning. ‘ So reflect well before you 
t decide/' 

1 consulted with Timothy, and agreed to lend the money, 
reserving about two hundred pounds to go on with, until 1 
should receive my rehts and interest. On the Friday J 
went to dine with Mr. Masterton, and narrated what had 
passed between me and Lady MaeLtrom. lie was very 
much diverted, and laughed iinmodcrati‘ly.« “ Upon my 
faith, Mr. Nowlaiid, but you have a singular species of 
madness ; you first attack Lord VVindennear, then a bishop, 
and, to crown all, you attack a dowager peiress, I must 
acknouledge, that if you do not find out your patents, it 
will not be for want of inquiry. Altogether, you are a 
most singular character ; your history is most singular, and 
your good fortune is equally so. You have made more 
friends before you have come to age, than most people do 
in their whole lives» You commence the woild with 
nothing, and here you are, with almost a competence' — 
have. paid off a loan of one thousand jumnds, which was not 
required — and are moving ir the best society. Now the 
only drawback I perceive in all this is, that you arc* in 
society under false colours, having made people suppose that 
you are ]iossessed of a large 1‘ortune. 

It was not exactly my assertion, sir.” 

‘^No, 1 grant, not exactly ; hut you have been a party 
to it, and J cannot allow tliat there is any difference. Now, 
do you mean to allow this supposition to remain uncon- 
traclicted ? " 

‘ 1 hardly know what to say, sir; if 1 were to state 
that 1 have nothing but a bare competence, it will be only 
injurious to the memory of Major Carbonnell. All the 
world will suppose that -he h-^s ruined me, and that 1 had 
the fortune, whereas, on the contrary, it is to him that 1 am 
iiiclj^'bred for my present favourable position,” 

That may be very true, Mr. Ncwland ; but if I am to 
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consider you as my protege, and I may add, the protrg^ of 
Lord Wiiidermcar, I must make you quite honeat — 1 will 
be no party to fraud in any shape. you ])repared to 

resign your borrowed plumes^ and a])vear before the world 
as you really arc ? 

There is but one inducement, Sir, for me to wish that 
tile world may still deceive themselves. 1 may be thrown 
out of society, and lose the opportunity of discovering my* 
parents.*’ 

. And pray, Mr. Newland, whic4i do you think is more 
likely to tend to the discovery, a general knowledge that 
you arc a foundling in "carch of your parents, or your 
present methad, of taxing every body upon suspicion. If 
your parents wish to reclaim you, they "will then have their 
eyes directed towards you, from your position being known ; 
and I wdll add, there are few parents who will not be proud 
of you as a son. You will have the patronage of Lord 
Windermear, which will always secure you a position in 
society, and the good wishes of all, although, 1 grant, that 
such worldly people as Lady Maelstrom may strike your 
pame off their porter’s list. You will, moreover, have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the fronds which you make 
have not been made under false colours and appearances, 
and a still further* satisfaction, arising from a good con- 
science.” 

1 am convinced, sir, and I thank you for your advice. 

I will now be guided by you in every thing.” 

(live me yoiir hand, my good lad, •! now will he your 
friend to the utmost of my power.” 

1 only wish, sir,” replied I, much affected, ^Uhat you 
were also my father.” 

Thank you for the wish, as it iiiipiits that you have a 
good opinion of me. What do you mean to do ” 

I have promised ifly friend M**. Ilayiourt to go down 
with him to his father’s.” 

Well.” 

“ And before I go I wil\ undeceive him." 

‘^You are right; you will then find whether he is a 
friend to you or to your supposed tei^ thousand pounds per 
annum. I have been rtfiecting, and 1 am not aware that 
N 3 
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any thing else can be done at present than acknowledging to 
the world who you really are, which is more likely to tend 
to the discovery of your parents than any other means, but 
At the same time I snail not he idle. All we lawyers have 
among us strange sferets, and among wy fraternity, to 
whom I shall speak o|cnly, J think it possible that some- 
thing may be found out which may serve as a clue. Do 
\iot be annoyed at being cut by many, when your history is 
known ; those who cut you are those whose acquaintance 
and friendsliip are not worth having ; it will unmask your 
flatterers from your friends, and you will not repent of your 
having been honest ; in the end,pt is the best policy, even 
in a worldly point of view. Come to rnc as often as you 
please ; I am always at home to you, and always your 
friend.’* 

Such was the result of my dinner with Mr. Masterton, 
which I narrated to Timothy as soon as 1 returned home. 
Well, Japhet, 1 think you have found a real friend in 
hlr. Masterton, and I am glad that you have decided 
upon fcdlowing his advice. As for me, I am not under false 
colours, 1 am in my right situation, and wish no more.*’ 

In pursuance of inv })romisc to Mr, Masterton, I called 
upon llarcourtthe next morning, and after stating my in- 
tention to go down for a day or two into the country to see 
a little’ girl who was under my care, 1 said to him, ITar- 
(ourt, as long as we were only town ac(juaintanccs, mixing 
in society, and under no peculiar obligation to each other, 

1 did not think it worth while to undeceivt you on a point 
in which Major Carbonnell was deceived himself, and has 
deceived others ; but now that you have offered to intro- 
duce me into the bosom of your family, I cannot allow you 
to remain in error. It is generally supposed that 1 am 
about to enter into a large property when 1 come of ago ; 
now, so far from that h^ing the cas:^, 1 have nothing in the 
world but a bare' competence, and the friendship of Lord 
A\^indermear, In fact, I am a deserted child, ignorant of 
iny parents, and most anxious to discover them, as I have 
every reason to suppose that I am of no mean birth, I tell 
you this candidly, and unless you renew the invitation, 
shall consider that it has not been given.*’ 
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Harcoiirt remained a short time without answering. 

You really have astonished me, Newland ; but," con « 
tinned he^ extending his hand^ / admire — I respect you, 
and I feel that 1 shall like you better, .With ten thousand 
pounds a-ycar, you were above me — iif'W vve are but equals. 

J, as a younger brother, have 'but a bare competence, as 
wj^ll as you ; and as for parents — for the benefit I now ^ 
derive from them, I might as well have none. Not but 
my father is a worthy, fine old gentleman, but the estates 
aye entailed ; he is oi)liged to keep ap his position in so- 
ciety, and he has a large family to provide for, and he can 
do no more. You have ii det'd an uncommon moral cou- 
rage to have made this confession. Do you wish it to be 
kept a secret ? ’* 

‘‘ On the contrary, I wish the truth to he known,” 

“ I am glad that you say so, as 1 have mentioned you 
as a young man of large foitune to my father ; but 1 feel 
convinced, when 1 tell him this conversation, he will be 
much more pleased in taking you by the hand, than if you 
were to come down and pro)>osp to one of niy sisters. 1 
repeat the invitation with double the pleasure that 1 gave it 
at first. * 

“ 1 thank you, Harcourt,*’ rcjdied I ; some day 1 will 
tell you more. I iTmst not exjiect, however, that every 
body will prove themselves as noble in ideas as yourself.’’ 

Perhaps not, but never mind that. On Friday next, 
then, we start.** 

‘‘ Agreed.’* I^hook hands and left him. 


CH4PTER XIII. 

1 TRY BACK TO RECOVER THE lOST SCENT, AND DISCOVER TO MV ASTO- 
NISHMENT, THAT I HAVE BEEN TUANSPqUTED EOR EORGERY. 

The behaviour of Harcourt was certainly a good encou- 
ragement, and had I been wavering iimny promise to Mi. 
Master ton, would have encouraged me to proceed. J re- 
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turned home with a light heart and a pleasing satisfaction, 
from the conviction that I had done right. The next morn- 
ing 1 set oft' for , and, as it was a long Avhile since I 

had seen Fleta, our meeting was a source of delight on both 
sides. 1 found her very much grown and improved. She 
Avas approaching her" fifteenth year, as nearly as we could 
guess — of course her exact age was a mystery. Her m^id 
was equally expanded. Her mistress praised her docility 
and application, and wished to know whether I intended 
that she should be taJight music and drawing, for both of 
which she Itad shown a decided taste. To this 1 immedi- 
ately consented, and Fleta hung on my shoulder and em- 
braced me for the indulgence. She was now fLSt a})proaching 
to Avomanhood, and my feelings tow’ards her A\’ere more 
intense than ever. I took the chain of coral and gold beads 
from her neck, telling her that I must put it into a secure 
])lace, as much depended upon them. She was curious to 
know why, but I Avould not enter into tlie subject at that 
time. One caution I gave her, in case, by any chance, her 
retreat should be discovered by the com])anions of Melchior, 
which was, that Avithout I myself came, she was, on ,no 
account, to leave the school, even if a letter from me Avas 
produced, requesting lier to come, unless that letter was 
delivered by Timothy. I gave the same directions to her 
mistress, paid up her schoolii g and expenses, an<l then left 
her, promising not to be so long before 1 saAv her again. 
On iny return to town I deposited the necklace Avith Mr. 
Masterton, who I'ocked it up carefully ir his iron safe. 

Oil the Friday, as agreed, Harcourt and 1, accompanied 
by Timothy and Harcourt’s servant, started on the outside 
of the coach, as younger brotheis usually convey them- 
selves, for his father’s seat in shire, and arrived there 

in time for dinner. I Avas kindly received by old Mr. Har- 
court and bis family, consisting bf bis wife and three ami- 
able and beautiful girls. But on the second day, during 
Avhich interval I presume Harcourt had an opportunity of 
undeceiving his father, I was delighted to perceive that the 
old gentleman’s warmth of behaviour towards me was in- 
creased. 1 remained there for a fortnight, and never was 
so happy. I was soon on the most intimate terms with the 
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whole family, and was treated as if I belonged to it. Yet 
when I went to bed every night, 1 became more and more 
melancholy. 1 felt what a delight it must be to have pa- 
rents, sisters, and friends — the bosom cf a family to retire 
into, to share with it your pleasures and your pains ; and 
the tears often ran down my Hieeks, and moistened my 
j)ilk)w, when I liad, not an hour before, been the happiest 
of the happy, and the gayest of the gay. In a family party, 
there is nothing so amusing as any little talent out of the 
general way, and my j)erformances anfl tricks on cards, &c. 
in which Melchior had made me such an adept, were now 
brought forward as a source of innocent gratification. When 
1 quitted, I had a general and hearty welcome to the house 
from the parents ; and the (‘yes of the amiable girls, as 
well as mine, were not exactly dry, as we bade each other 
farewell. 

You told your father, Harcourt, did you not ? '' 

Yes, and the whole o£ them, Japhet ; and you must 
acknowledge, that in their estimation you did not suffer. 
My father is pleased with our intimacy, and advises me to 
cuhivate it. To prove to you that ! am anxious so to do, 
I have a proposal to make. J know your house as well as 
you do, and that you have reserved only the first floor for 
yourself ; but there are two good rooms on the first floor, 
and you can dispense with a dressing-room. Suppose we 
club together. It will be a saving to us both, as poor Car- 
bon nell said when he took you in.*’ 

IVith all my iicart: I am delighted with the proposal,” 
Harcourt then stated what it was his intention to offer 
for his share of the apartment ; the other expenses to be 
divided, and his servaL t dismissed.* 1 hardly need say, 
that we did not disagree, and before I had been a week in 
town, we were living together. My interview with Mr. 
Masterton, and subsequent events, had ma^e me forget to 
call on the governors of the Foundling Hospital, to ascer- 
tain whether there had been any inquiries after me. On my 
return to town 1 went there, «nd finding that there was a 
meeting to be held on the next day, I presented myself. I 
was introduced into the room where thej were assembled . 
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You wish to vSpeak with the governors of the Hospital^ 
I understand/’ said the presitling governor. 

Yes, sir/* replied 1 ; 1 have come to ask whether an 

inquiry has been made after one of the inmates of tliis 
charity, of the name of Japhet Ncwland.’^ 

Japhet Newlaiul ! ” 

If you recollect, sir, he was bound to an apotliecary of 
the name of Cophagus, in consequence of some money 
which was left with him as an infant, enclosed in a letter, 
in which it was said tJiat he would be reclaimed if circum- 
stances permitted.’* 

‘‘ I recollect it perfectly well 5— it is now about six years 
back. I think there was some inquiry, wa^. there not, Mr. 
G ? ” 

I think that there was, about a year and a half ago ; 
but we will send for the secretary, and refer to the minutes.” 

My heart beat quick, and the perspiration bedewed my 
forehead, when I heard this intelhgence. At last, my 
emotion was so great, that I felt faint. You are ill, 
sir/’ said one of the gentlemen; “ quick — a glass of 
water.” 

The attendant brought a plass of water, which I drank, 
and recovered myself. “ You appear to be much interested 
in this young man’s welfare.” 

I am, sir,” replied I ; “no one can be more so.” 

The secretary now made his appearance with the register, 
and after turning over the leaves, read as follows : “ Au- 
gust the l6*th, — I a gentleman came to inquire after an 

infant left here, of the name of Japhet, with whom money 
had been deposited — Japhet, christened by order of the 
governors, Japhet Nejvland — referred to the shop of Mr. 
Cophagus, Smithfield Market. He returned the* next day, 
saying that Mr. Cophagus had retired from business — that 
the parties in the shoj) knew nothing for certain, but be- 
lieved that the said Japhet Newland had been transported 
for life for forgery, about a year before.” 

Good heavens ! " A^hat ^n infamous assertion ! ” ex- 
claimed I, clasping my hands. 

“ On reference i,back to the calendar, we observed that 
one J. Newland was transported for such an offence. 
Query?” 
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ft must have been some other person ; but this has 
arisen from the vindictive feeling of those two scoundrels 
who served under Pleggit,” cried 1. 

How can you possibly tell_, sir?” mildly observed one 
of the governors. 

‘‘ How can I tell, sir ! ” replied I, starting from my 
chair. Why, I am Japhet Newland myself, sir.” 

You, sir,” replied the governor, surveying my fashion- 
able exterior, my chains, and bijouterie. 

Yes, sir, I am the Japhet Newland brought up in this 
asylum, and who was apprenticed to Mr. Cophagus.” 

“ Probably, then, sir,” replied the president, you are 
the Mr. Newland whose name appears at all the fashionable 
parties in high life ? ” 

“ I believe that 1 am the same person, sir.” 

I wish you joy upon your success in the world, sir. 
It would not appear that it can be very important to you to 
discover your parents.” 

Sir,” replied I, you have never known what it is to 
feel the want of parents and friends. Fortunate as you may 
consider me to be — and 1 acknowledge I have every reason 
to be grateful for my unexpected rise in life — I would, at 
this moment, give up all that I am worth, resume my 
Foundling dress, and be turned out a beggar, if I could but 
discover the authors of my existence.” — I then bowed low 
to the governors, and quitted the room. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

MISCHIEF BREWIKG — TIMOTIWV AND I SET OUR WITS TO WORK, AND 
HE RESUMES HIS OLD TROFESSlON OF A ^IPSY. 

I HASTENED home with feelings tod painful to be de- 
scribed. I had a soreness at* my lieart, an oppression on 
my spirits, which Aveighed me down, ( had but one wish 
— that I was dead. 1 had already imparted to Ilarcourt 
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the history of my life ; and when 1 came in, I throw myself 
upon the sofa in despair, and relieved my agonised heart 
with a flood of tears. As soon as 1 could compose myself, 
I stated what had occurred. 

My dear Newland, although it has been an unfortunate 
occurrence in itself, J do not see that you have so much 
cause to grieve, for you have this satisfaction, that it appears 
there has been a wish to reclaim you.” 

Yes,” replied I, “ I grant that ; but have they not been 
told, and have they-not believed, tliat I have been ignomi- 
niously punished for a capital crime ? AYill they ever seek 
me more ? ” * 

“ I^robably not ; you must now seek ^hem. What I 
should recommend is, that you repair to-morrow to the 
apothecary’s shop, and interrogate relaiivi* to the person who 
called to make inquiries after you. If you will allow me, 
I will go with you.” 

And be insulted by those malignant scoundrels y* 
They dare not insult you. As an apothecary^s ap- 
prentice they would, but as a gentleman they will quail ; 
and if they’ do not, their master will inost certainly be 
civil, and give you, all the iuforinalion which he can. ' We 
may as well, however, not do things by halves ; I will 
borrow my aunt’s carriage for the inbrning, and we will go 
in style.” , 

1 think I will call this evening upon Mr. Masterton, 
and ask his a^lvice.” 

“ Ask him to accompany us, Newland, and he will 
frighten them with libel, and dchimation of character.” 

I called upon Mr. Masterton, that evening, and told my 
story. It is indeed very provoking, Newland ; but keep 
your courage up, I will go with you to-morrow, and will 
see what wc can make of it. At what time do you propose 
to start ? 

Will it suit you, sir, if w^e call at one o’clock ” 

Yes ; so good night, iny boy, for I have something 
here which I must oontr^ve to get through before that 
time.” 

llarcourt had ‘procured the carriage, and we picked up 
Mr. Masterton at the hour agreed, and proceeded to Smith- 
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field. When we drove up to the door of Mr. Pleggit’s 
shop, the assistants at first imagined that it was a mistake ; 
few handsome carriages arc to be seen stopping in this 
quarter of the metropolis. We descended and entered the 
shop, Mr. Masterton inquiring if Mr. IMeggit was at home. 
The shopmen, wlio liad not recognised me, bowed to the 
ground in their awkward way ; and one ran to call Mr. 
Pleggit, who was uj) stairs. Mr. Pleggit descended, and 
vre w^alked into the laack parlour. Mr. Masterton then told 
him the object of onr calling, and requested to know why 
the gentleman, who had iiHpared after me, had been sent 
away wnth the infamous fabiication that I had been trans- 
ported for forghry. Mr. Pleggit protested innocence — 
recollected, howTver, tliat a person had called — would 
make every impiiry of his shopmen. The head man was 
called in and interrogated — at first he ajjpeared to make a 
joke of it, but when threatened by ]Mr. Masterton became 
humble — acknowledged that they had said that I was 
transported, for they had read it in the newspapers — was 
sorry for the mistake ; said that the gentleman was a very 
tall person, very well dressed, very much of a gentleman — 
could not recollect liis exact dress — 'was a large built man, 
with a stern face — byt seemed very raucb agitated when 
he heard that 1 Iiad been transported. Called twice, Mr. 
Pleggit was not in at first — ieft his name — thinks the 
name was put down on tlie day book — when he called a 
second time, Mr. I’leggit was at home, and referred him to 
them, not kiiowing*what had hocome of me. The other 
shopman was examined, and his evidence proved similar to 
that of the first. Tlie day-book was sent for, and the day 

in August referred tb ; there was*a name written down 

on the side of the i>age, which tl^e shopman said he had 
no doubt, indeed he coidd alrnosffewear, was the gentleman's 
name, as there was no other name put dowi» on that day. 
The name, as taken down, rvas Derhninon. This was all 
the information we could obtain, and we then quittc*d tlie 
shop, and drove off without tltere ITeing any recognition of 
me on the part of Mr. Pleggit and Ins assistants. 

I never heard that name before,” olTserved Harcourt to 
Mr. Masterton. 
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It is, in all probability, De Benyon,'* replied the 
lawyer : we must make allowances for their ignorance. 

At all events, this is a sort of clue to follow up. The De 
Benyons are Irish.’* 

Then I will set off for Ireland to-morrow morning, 
sir," said I. 

“ You will do no such thing,” replied the lawyer ; 

but you will call upon me to-morrow evening, and perhaps 
1 may have something to say to you.” 

I did not fail to attend Mr. Master ton, who stated that 
he had made every inquiry relative to the De Benyons ; as 
he had said, they were ah Irish family of the highest rank, 
and holding the peerage of De lieainoir ;*l)ut that he had 
written to his agent in Dublin, giving him directions to 
obtain for him every possible information in his power re- 
lative to all the individuals composing it. Till thivS had been 
received, all that 1 could do was to remain quiet. 1 then 
narrated to him the behaviour of the agent, Mr. Iving. to 
Timothy. “ 'J'here is some mystery theje, most assur- 
edly,” observed Mr. Masterton : “ when do you go again 
to 

I replied, that it w\as not my intention to go there for 
some time, unless he would wish to s^'e the little girl. 

** I do, Newland. 1 think I must take her under my 
protection as well as you.* tYe wdll go down to-morjovv, 
Sunday is the only day I can s]»are ; but it must be put 
down as a work of charity.’ 

I'hc next day we went down to Flcta was sur- 

prised to see me so soon, and Mr. Masterton was much 
struck with the elegance and classical features of my little 
protc'gde. He asked her many* questions, and, with his 
legal tact, contrivetl to diaw from her many little points re- 
lative to her infant days,iwhich she had, till he put his 
probing questions, quite forgotten. As we returned to 
town, he observed, You are right, Japbet ; that is no 
child' of humble origin. Her very appearance contradicts 
it; but wc have, I thiffk, a'chance of disco\ering who she 
is — a better one, I’n? afraid, than at present we have for 
your identification. But never miml, let us tiust to per- 
Keverance.” 
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For three weeks I continued to live with Harcourt, hut 
1 did not go out much. Such was tlie state of my affairs, 
when Timothy came to my room one morning, and said, 

I cio not know whether you have observed it, sir ; hut 
there is a man constantly lurking about here, watching the 
house, 1 believe. I think, but* still 1 m not quite sure, 
that 1 have seen his face before ; but w here I cannot te- 
collect.” 

Indeed, what sort of a person may he be ?” 

lie is a very dark man, stout, and well made ; and is 
dressed in a sort of half-sailor, half-gentleman’s dress, such 
as you see put on by those *;^ho belong to tlie Funny (Jlubs 
on the river; btit he is not at all a gentleman himself — 
quite the contrary. It is now about a week that I have 
seen him, every day ; and I have watched him, and per- 
ceive that he generally follows you as soon as you go out.” 

Well,” replied I, we must find out what he wants 
— if we can. Point him out to me ; I will soon see if he 
is tracing my steps.” 

Timothy jiointed him out to me after breakfast ; I could 
not n'collect the face, and yet it ajipeared that I had seen 
it before. 1 went out, and after passing half a dozen 
streets, 1 turned ^out^d and perceived that the man w^as 
<iodging me. I took no notice, but being resolved to try 
him again, 1 walked to the White Horse Cellar, and took a 
seat inside a llrentford coach about to start. On my ar- 
rival at Brentford I got out, and perceived that the man 
was on the roof. 04’ a sudden it flashed on my memory — 
it was the gipsy who had come to the camp with the com- 
munication to Melchior, which induced him to quit it. I 
recollected him — and Ws kneeling Mown by the stream 
and washing his face. The mystery was solved — Mel- 
chior had employed him to find out the residence of Fleta. 
In all probability they had applied I'o thc^ false address 
given by Timothy, and in consequence were trying, by 
watching my motions, to find out. tlie true one. ‘^‘You 
shall be deceived, at all events,4* thdtigbt I, as I walked on 
through Brentford until I came to a ladies’ seminary. I 
rang the bell, and was admitted, stating tny wish tv> know 
the terms of the school for a young lady, and contrived to 
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make as long a stay as I could, promising to call again, if 
the relatives of the young lady were as satisfied as I pro- 
fessed to be. On my quitting the house, I perceived that 
my gipsy attendant was not far off. T took the first stage 
back, and returned to my lodgings. When I had told all 
that had occurred to Timdthy, he replied, 1 think, sir, 
that if you could replace rne for a week or two, J could 40AV 
be of great service. He does not know me, and if I w^ere 
to darken my face, and put on a proper dress, 1 think 1 
should have no difficulty in passing myself off* as one .of 
the tribe, knowing their slang, and having been so iliiuch 
with them.” 

But what good do you anticipate, Tinaothy ?” 

My object is to find out where he puts up, and to take 
the same quarters — make his acquaintance, and find out 
who Melchior is, and where he lives. My knowledge of 
him and Nattcc may perha])s assist me,*' 

You must he careful, then, Timothy ; for he may 
know' sufficient of our history to suspect you.’* 

Let me alone, sir. Do you Tike my jiroposal ? ” 

Yes, 1 do ; you may commence your arrangements 
immediately.” 


CIIAPTLR XV.. 

I SET OVF ON A WILD GOOSF CHASE AND FALL IN WITH AN OLD 

FU1E^ D, 

The next morning Timothy had procured me another 
valet, and throwing off* his liveries, made his appearance in 
the evening, «endiiig up to say ft man wished to speak to 
me. He was dressed in highlow boots, worsted stockings, 
greasy leather small, clothes, a shag w^aistcoat, and a blue 
frock overall. II is faoe wu# stained of a dark olive, and 
wheqjie was ushered in, Harcourt, who was sitting at 
table^th me, haft not the slightest recognition of him. 
As Harcourt knew all my secrets, I had confided this ; I 
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had not told him what Timothy's intentions were, as I 
wished to ascertain whether his disguise was complete. I 
had merely said I had given Timothy leave for a few days. 

“ Perhaps you may wish me away for a short time,’' 
said Harcourt, looking at Tim.^ 

Not at all, my dear Harcourt, why should I ? There’s 
inToody here but you and Timothy.” 

Timothy ! excellent — upou my word, I never should 
have known him.” 

‘ ‘‘ He is going forth on his adventures.” 

And if you please, sir, I will lose no time. It is now 
dark, and I know where the gipsy hangs out.” 

Success adend you then ; but be careful, Tim. You 
had better write to me, instead of calling.” 

I had the same idea ; and now I wish you a good 
evening.” 

Tl^’lien Timothy quitted the room, I explained our inten- 
tions to Harcourt. “ Yours is a strange adventurous sort 
of life, Newland ; you .arc constantly plotted against, and 
plotting in your turn — mines and counter-mines. I have 
an idea that you will turn out some grand personage after all ; 
for if not, why should there be all this 1;rouble about you ? ” 
The trouble, iruthc present case, is all about Fleta ; 
who must, by your argument, turn out some grand*per- 
sonage.” * 

Well, perhaps she may. I should like to sec that 
little girl, Newland.” 

“ That cannot Be just now, for reasons you well know; 
but some other time it will give me great pleasure.” 

On the second day after Tim’s departure, 1 received a 
letter from him by the* twopenny post. He had made 
the acquaintance of the gipsy, but had not extracted any 
information, being as yet^ afraid to venture any questions. 
He further stated that his new companion Ifed no objection 
to a glass or two, and that he had no doubt but that if 
he could contrive to make him tipsy, in a few days he 
would have some important intelligence to communicate. 
1 was in a state of great mental agitatiog during this time. 
I went to Mr. JVlasterton, and narrated to him all that had 
passed. He was surprised and amused, and desired me not 
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to fail to let him have the earliest intelligence of what 
came to light. He had not received any answer as yet 
from his agent in Dublin. 

It was not until eight days afterw^ards that I received 
further communication from Timothy ; and 1 was in a 
state of great impatience, combined with anxiety, lest any 
* accident should have happened. His communication w*as 
important. He was on the most intimate footing witli the 
man, who had proposed that he should assist him to carry 
off a little girl, who -was at a school at Brentford. They Jiad 
been consulting how this shouh^he done, and Timothy had 
])roposcd forging a letter, desiring her to come uj) to town, 
and his carrying it as a livery servant. The man had 
also other plans, one of which was to obtain an entrance 
into the house by making acquaintance with the servants ; 
another, by calling to his aid some of the women of his 
fraternity to tell fortunes : notlnng w’as as yet decided, 
hut that he was resolved to obtain ])ossession of the little 
girl, even if he were obliged to resort to force. In either 
case Timothy w^as engaged to assist. 

'When I read thjs, I more than congratulated myself 
upon the man’s being on the wTong scent, and that Ti- 
mothy had hit upon his scheme. Tknothy continued : — 
that they had indulged in v^ry deep ])otatioiis last night, 
and that the man had not scrupled to say that lie was em- 
ployed by a person of large fortune, wdio paid well, and 
whom it might not be advisable to refuse, as he had great 
power. After some difficulty, he asked 'Timothy if he had 
ever heard the name of Melchior in his tribe. Timothy 
replied that he had, and that at the gathering he had seen 
him and his wife. Timothy at one time thought that the 
man was about to reveal every thing, but of a sudden he 
stopped short, and gave evasive answers. To a question 
put by Timothy, as to where they ivere to take the child if 
they obtained possession of her, the man had replied, that 
she would go over the ^’atcr. Such were the contents of 
the letter, and 1 eagerly awaited a further communication. 

The next day I tfalltd at Long’s Hotel upon a gentleman 
wnth whom I was upon intimate terms. After remaining 
a short time with him, I w^as leaving the hotel, when 1 
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was attracted by some trunks in the entrance halh I 
-started when I read the address of — De lienyon. 

Esq., to be left at F 1 Hotel, Dublin.*’ I asked the 

waiter who was by, whether Mr. Do Deny on had left the 
hotel. He replied that he had left it in his own carriage 
tiiat morning, and having more luggage than he could take, 
with him, had desired these trunks to be forwarded by the 
coach, 1 had by that time resumed my serenity. I took 
out a memorandum-book, wrote down the address on the 
trunks, saying that 1 was sorry not to have seen Mr. De 
llenyon, and that I ivould write to him. 

lint if I composed myself before the waiter, how did 
my heart throb as I hastily passed through Jlontl Street to 
my home ! I had made up my mind, upon what very 
slight grounds the reader must be aware, that this Mr. De 
Benyon either must be my father, or, if not, was able to tell 
me who was. Had not Mr. Masterton said that there was 
a clue — had he not written to Dublin ? The case was to 
my excited imagination as clear as the noon-day, and 
belore 1 arrived at home, 1 had made up my mind in 
what manner 1 should proceed. It^’as then about four 
o’clock. I hastily ]>ackcd up my portmanteau — took with 
me all my ready mfiney, about sixty pounds, and sejt the 
servant to secure a place in the mail to Holyhead. He re- 
turned, stating that there \vas a scat taken for me. 1 
w^aited till half-past five to see Harcourt, but he did not 
come home. I jfien wrote him a short* note, telling him 
where I was going, and promising to write as soon as I 
arrived. 

‘‘ Ireland is to be tlTe ground of my future adventures, 
my dear Harcourt. Call upon Mr. Masterton, and tell 
him what I have doije, which he surely will fipprove. 
Open Timothy’s letters, and let me havl? their contents, 

I leave you to arrange and act for me in every respect 
until 1 return. In the mean time btlieve me, 

Ever yours, 

J. Newland.* 

1 gave the letter to the valet, and calling a coach drove 
to the office, and in less tlian five minutes afterwards was 
o 2 
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rolling away to Holyhead, felicitating myself upon my 
promptitude and decision, little imagining to what the step 
I had taken was to lead. 

It was a very dark night in November when I started 
on my expedition. There were three other passengers in 
the mail, none of whom had yet spoken a word, although 
* we had made several miles of our journey. Muffled up in 
my cloak, 1 indulged in my own reveries as usual, building 
uj) castles which top])ied over one after another as 1 built 
and rebuilt again. At last one of the passengers blew his 
nose, as if to give warning tha^he was about to speak; 
and then inquired of the gentleman next Jihn if he had 
seen the evening newsj)apers. The other replied in the 
negative. It would appear that Ireland is not in a very 
(juiet state, sir,’" observed the first. 

Did you ever read the history of Ireland?” inquired 
the other. 

Not very particularly.” 

“ Then, sir, if you were to take that trouble, you will 
find that Ireland, since it was first peopled, never has been 
in a quiet state, nor 4 )erhaps ever will. It is a species of 
human volcano — always cither smoking, burning, or 
hreaUng out into eruptions and fire.’* • 

“ Very true, sir,*’ replied tlic other. I am told the 
AVhite Boys are mustering in large numbers, and that some 
of the districts are quite impassable.” 

“ Sir, if you had travelled much in I/eland, you would 
have found out that many of the districts are quite idipass- 
able, without the impediment of the White Boys.” 

You have been a great deal iu Ireland then, sir,” re- 
plied the other. 

Yes, sir,*' said the other with a consequential air, I 
believe I may venture to say that -I am in charge of some 
of the most considerable properties in Ireland.” 

Lawyer — agent; — five per cent. — and so on,” mut- 
tered the third party, v^ho sate by me, and had not yet 
spoken. 

There was no mi.ftaking him — it was my former master, 
Mr. Cophagus ; and I cannot say that I was very well 
pleased at this intimation of his presence, as I took it for 
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granted that he would recognise me as soon as it was day- 
light. The conversation continued, without any remarks 
being made upon this interruption on the part of Mr. Co- 
phagus. The agent, it appeared, had been called to London 
on business, and was returning. The other was a professor 
of music, hound to Dublin op speculation. What called 
Mr. Cophagus in that direction I could not comprehend ; 
fiut I thouglit I would try and find out. I therefore, while* 
the two otliers were engaged in conversation, addressed him 
in a low tone of voice. Can yo^u tell me, sir, if the 
College at Dublin is considered good for the instruction of 
surgical pupils?’’ 

Country good, at all events plenty of practice — broken 
heads — and so on.’* 

Have you ever been in Ireland, sir ? ” 

Ireland ! — never — don’t wish to go — must go — 
old women will die — executor — botheration — and so on,” 

I hope she has left you a good legacy, sir,” replied 1. 
Legacy — humph — can’t tell — silver tea-iiot — suit 
of black, and so on. Long journey — won’t pay — can’t 
be lielped — old women always troublesome alive or dead 
bury lier, come back — and so on.” 


CHAPTER XVI. . 

1 DENY MY MASTEll, 

Although Mr. Cophagus was very communicative in his 
own way, he had no curiosity with regard to others, and 
the conversation dropped. The other twer had also asked 
all the questions which they wished, and all, as if by one 
agreement, fell back in our seats, and shut our eyes, to court 
sleep. I was the only one who* wooed it in vaini Day 
broke, my companions were ftll in^epose, and I discontinuef! 
my reveries, and examined their pliys^ognomies. Mr. Co- 
phagus was the first to whom I directed my attention. He 
o 3 
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was much the same in face as when I ])arl left liim^ hut 
considerably thinner in person. Ilis head was covered with 
a white nij^htcap, and he snored with emphasis. The 
professor of music was a very small man, with inustachios: 
his mouth was wide open ; and one would have thought that 
he was in the full execution of a bravura. The third per- 
son, who had stated himself to be an agent, was a heavy, 
full-faced, coarse-looking personage, with his hat over his 
eyes, and his head bent down on his chest, and I observed 
that he had a small pa/^ket in one of his hands, wdth his 
fore finger twisted through the string. 1 should not have 
taken further notice, had not the, name of 2\ Icing, in the 
corner of the side on which was the direction^ attracted my 
attention. It w'as the name of Melchior’s London corre- 
spondent, who had attempted to bribe Timothy. This in- 
duced me to look down and read the direction of the packet, 
and I clearly deciphered, Sir Henry de Clare, Bart. Mount 
Castle, Connemara. I took out my tablets, and wrote down 
the address. 1 certainly had no leason for so doing, except 
that nothing should be neglected, as there was no saying 
what might turn out, 1 had hartlly replaced my tablets 
w^hen the party awoke, made a sort of snatch at the packet, 
as if recollecting it, and wishing to ascertain if it w'ere safe, 
looked at it, took off his hat, let down the wdndow, and then 
looked' round upon the otlier parties. 

“ Fine morning, sir,” said he to me, perceiving that I 
was the only person awake. 

A’ery,” rt'plied I, very fine ; but I had rather be 
\valkingover the mountains of Connemara, than he shut up 
in this close and confined conveyance.’" 

“ Hah ! you know Cdlmemara, then? 1 "rn going there ; 
perhaps you arc also bound to that part of the country ? 
but you arc not Irish.’" 

I was not born or bred in Irelavd, certainly,” replied I 

So I should say. Irish blood in your veins, I pre- 
sume.” . 

I believe such to he tjie case,"’ replied I, with a smile, 
implying certainty. 

Do you know Sij Henry de Clare ? ” 

Sir Henry de Clare — of Mount Castle — is he not?” 
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“ The same ; I am going over to him. 1 am agent for 
his estates, among others. A very remarkable man. Have 
you ever seen his wife 

“ 1 really cannot tell,” re]>lie(l I ; let me call to mind.” 

I had some how or another formed an idea, that Sir 
Henry de Clare and Melchior might be one and the same 
person ; nothing was too absurd or improbable for my 
iiTiagination, and 1 hud now means of bringing home my 
suspicions. “ I think,” continued I, “I recollect her — 
tliat is, slie is a very tall, handsome woman, dark eyes and 
complexion.” 

"idle very same,” rcjdied he. 

My heart bounded at tfic information ; it certainly was 
not any clue td my own parentage, but it was au object of 
my solicitude, and connected with the welfare of Fleta. If 
I recollect right,” observed 1, there aic some curious 
passages in the life of Sir Henry ? ” 

Nothing very particular,” observed the agent, looking 
out of the wdndow. 

1 thought that he had disapjieared for some time.” 

Disappeared ! he certainly did not live in Ireland, be- 
cause he had quarrelled with his brother. He hved in 
England untd his brother’s death.” * 

ITow did his bw^ther die, sir.^ ” 

Killed by a fall when hunting,” replied the client. 

He was attcm})tiiig to clear a stone wall, the horse fell 
back on him, and dislocated his spine. I was on the spot 
when the accident happened.” 

I recollected th^ imperfect communication of Fleta, who 
had heard the gii)sy say that “ he was dead ; and also 
the word homr made use of, and I now felt convinced that 
1 had ji’ound out Melchior. “ Sir*Hcnry, if 1 lecollect 
right, has no family,” observed I. 

“ No ; and 1 am afraid there is but little chance.” 

Had the late baronet, his elder lirothcf, any family ? ** 

‘‘ ^Vhat, Sir William No; or Sir Henry would not 
have come into the title.*' - • 

He might have had daughter?,” replied I. 

Very true; now I think of it^ th^re was a girl, who 
died when young,” 

o 4 
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Is the widow of Sir Williaiir alive ? ” 

Vcs ; and a very fine woman she is ; but she has left 
Ireland since her husband s death.*' 

I did not venture to ask any more questions. Our con- 
versation had roused Mr. Cophagus and the other passenger; 
and as 1 had reflected how I should behave in case of re- 
cognition, I wished to be prepared for him. You have 
had a good nap, sir,” said 1, turning to him. 

Nap — yes — coach nap, bad — head sore — and so 
on. Wliy — bless me — Japhet — Japhet New — yes — 
it is.” 

‘‘ Do you speak to me, sir ? ” inquireil I, with a quiet air. 
“ Speak to you — yes — b^d memory — hip ! quite 
forgot — old master — shop in Smithfield — mad bull — 
and so on.” 

Really, sir,” replied I, I am afraid you mistake me 
for some other person.” 

Mr. Cophagus looked very hard at me, and perceiving 
that there was no alteration in my countenance, exclaimed, 
Very odd — same nose — same face — same age too — 
very odd — like as two pills — beg pardon — made a mis- 
take — and so on.” • 

Satisfied with the discomfiture of Mr. Cophagus, I turned 
round, when I perceived the Irish agept, with whom I had 
been* in conversation, eyeing me most attentively. As I 
said before, he was a hard-feafured man, and his small grey 
eye was now fixed upon me, as if it would have pierced me 
through. 1 felt confused for a moment, as the scrutiny 
was unexpected from that quarter ; btft a few moments' 
reflection told me, that if Sir Henry de Clare and Melchior 
were the same person, and this man his agent, in all proba- 
bility he had not been *sent to Engl&nd for nothing ; that if 
he was in search of Fleta, he must have heard of my name, 
and perhaps something of my history. “ 1 appear to have 
a great likeness •to mahy people,” observed I, to the agent, 
srrtiling. It was but the other day I was stopped in Bond 
Street as a Mr. llawlinson.” 

Not a very commfin frfbe either, sir,” observed the 
agent : if once seen pot easily forgotten, nor easily mis- 

taken for another.” 
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Still such appears to be the case,” replied I, carelessly. 
Wc now stopped to take refreshment. 1 had risen from 
the table, and was going into the passage, when I perceived 
the agent looking over the way-bill with the guard. As 
Boon as he perceived me, he walked out in front of the inn. 
Before the guard had put up the bill, 1 requested to look 
at it, wishing to ascertain if 1 had been booked in my own 
name. It was so. The four names were, Newland, Co- 
phagus, Baltzi, McDermott. 1 was much annoyed at this 
circumstance. McDermott was, of course, the name of the 
agent ; and that was all the information I received in re- 
turn for my own exposure, which I now considered certain; 
I determined, however, to put a good face on the matter, 
and when we returned to the coach, again entered into con- 
versation with Mr. McDermott, but 1 found him particu- 
larly guarded in his replies whenever 1 spoke about Sir 
Henry or his family, and I could not obtain any further 
information. Mr. Cophagus could not keep his eyes off me 
— he peered into my face — then he would fall back in the 
coach. Odd — very odd — must be — no — says not — 
um.” In about another half hour, he would repeat his ex- 
amination, and mutter to himself. At last, as if tormented 
with his doubts, he exclaimed, iieg paTdon — but — you 
have a name } ” • 

Yes,” replied I, I have a name.” 

Well, then — not ashamed. What is it 

My name, sir,” replied I, is Newland for I had 
resolved to acknowledge to my name, and fall back upon a 
new line of defence* 

Thought so — don't know me — don’t recollect shop — 
Mr. Brookes’s — Tim — rudiments— ^ and so on.” 

I have not the leasf objection to tell you my name ; 
but I am afraid you have the advantage in your recollec- 
tion of me. Where raay^I have had the honour of meet- 
ing you 

Meeting — what, quite forgot — Smithficld 

And pray, sir, where may Smilhfield be ? ” 

‘'Very odd — can’t compftjhentl — same name, same 
face — don’t recollect me, don’t recoll^ct^Sniithfield 

“It may be very odd, sir ; but, as 1 am very well 
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known in London, at the west end, perhaps we have met 
there. Lord ^Vindcrm ear’s, perhaps — Lady M aelstrom’s ? 
— and I continued mentioning about a dozen of the most 
fashionable names. At all events, you appear to have 
llie advantage of me ; but I trust you will excuse my want 
of memory, as my acquaintance is very extensive.” 

J sec — quite a mistake — same name, not same per- 
son — beg pardon, sir — apologies — and so on,” replied 'tfie 
apothecary, drawing in a long sigh. 


CIJAPTEll XVII. 

I TUKN LAWYtK, 

I WATCHED tlic countenance of the agent, who appeared at 
last to he satisfied that there had been some mistake ; at 
least he became more communicative ; and as I no longer 
put any questions io him relative to Sir Henry, we had a 
long conversation. I spoke to him ajiout the Dc llenyons, 
mailing every inquiry that I could think of. He informed 
me that the deceased earl, the father of the present, had 
many sons, vho were some of them married, and that the 
family was extensive. He appeared to know them all, the 
professions whicti they had Wn brought up to, and their 
careers in lift. 1 treasured up his information, and, as 
soon as 1 had an opportunity, wrote down all which he had 
told me. On our arrival at Holyhead, the weather was 
very boisterous, and the packet was to depart immediately. 
Mr. MH^ermott stated his intentions to go over, but Mr. 
Cophagus and^he piofessor declined; and, anxious as I was 
to proceed, I did not wish to be any longer In company 
with the agent, and, therefore, also declined going on board. 
Mr. McDermott called'* for glass of brandy and water, 
drank it off in hast^ and then, followed by the porter, 
with his luggage, Went down to embark. 
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As soon as he was gone, •! hurst into a fit of laughter. 

AV^ell, Mr. Cophagus, acknowledge that it is possible to. 
persuade u man out of his senses. You knew me, and you 
were perfectly right in asserting that 1 was Japhet, yet did 
I i)ersuade you at last that you were mistaken. But 1 will 
explain to you why 1 did so.*' 

All right^*’ said the apothecary, taking my proffered 
hand, thought so — no mistake — handsome fellow — so 
you are — Japhet Newland — my apprentice — ^and so on.’' 

Yes, sir," reidied I, laughing, 1 am Japhet New- 
land." (I turned round, hearing a noise, the door had 
}>eeii opened, and Mr. M‘Pennott had just stepped in ; he 
hafl returned for an umbrella, which he had forgotten ; 
he looked at me, ^t Mr. (’ophagus, who still held my hand 
in his, turned short round, sui<l nothing, and walked out.) 

'Idiis is unfortunate," observed 1 : my reason for not 
avowing myself was to deceive that very person, and now 
1 have made the avowal to his face ; however, it cannot be 
helped." 

I sat down with my old master, and as I knew that 1 
could confide in him, gave him an outline of my life, and 
stated my present intentions. 

“ I sec, Japhet, I see — done mischief — sorry for it — 
can’t be helped — do aJJ 1 can — um — what’s to be done.^ 
— he your friend — always like you — help all I can — atid 
so on.” • 

But what vcould you advise, sir 

Advice — bad as ])hysic — nobody takes it — Ireland 
— wild place — no htw — better go back — leave all to me 
^find out — and so on.” 

This advice I certainly could not consent to follow. 

W e argued the matter r)ver for soAe time, and then it 
was agreed 'that we should proceed together. I was in- 
formed by Mr, Co])hagu8 that he had retired with a very 
handsome fortune, and was living in the country, about ten 
miles from the metropolis ; that he had been summoned 
to attend the funeral of a maiden aunt in Dublin, who'had 
left him executor and residual-)* legatee, but that he knew 
nothing of her circumstances. He wa^ still a bachelor, and 
amused himself in giving advice and metfleines gratis to the 
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poor people of the village in w4iich he resided, there being 
010 resident practitioner within some distance. He liked 
the country very much, hut there was one objection to it 
— the cattle, lie had not forgotten the mad hall. At a 
very late hour we retired to our beds : the next morning 
the weather had moderated, and, on the arrival of the 
mail, we embarked, and had a very good passage over. On 

my arrival at Dublin I directed my steps to the F 2 

Hotel, as the best place to make inquiries relative to Mr. 
De Benyon. Mr. Cophagus also put up at the same hotel, 
and we agreed to share a sitting-room. 

Waiter,"* said I, do you know a Mr. De Betiyon } *" 
Yes, sir,” replied he ; “ tiiere is one of the De Benyons 
at the hotel at this moment.” ' 

Is he a married man ?” 

Yes — with a large family.” 

What is his Christian name } ” 

I really cannot tell, sir ; but I’ll find out for you by 
to-morrow morning.” 

When does he leave?” 

To-morrow, 1 believe.*' 

Do you know where he goes t ” 

Yes, sir, to his own seat.*’ 

The waiter left the room. Woq’t do, Japhet,” said 
Cciphagus. Large family — don’t want more — hard 
times, and so on.’^ 

No,” replied I, it does not exactly answer ; but 1 
may from him obtain further intelligence.” 

Won’t do,* Japhet — try another 'way — large family 
— want all uncle’s money — urn — never tell — good 
night.” 

This remark of Mr, CophagUs gave me an idea, upon 
W'hich I proceeded the next morning. 1 sent in* my card, re- 
questing the honour of speaking to Mr. De Benyon, stating 
that 1 had come o^r to Ireland on business of importance, 
but that, as I must Ire back if possible by time, it would 
perhaps save much expense and trouble. The waiter took 
*in the message. “ Bfick by term time — it must be some 
legal gentleman. ^ Sl^pw him up,” said Mr. De Benyon. 
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I walked in with a business-like-air. Mr. De Benyon, 
1 believe ? 

“ Yes, sir ; will you do me the favour to take a chair r ’* 

I seated myself, and drew out iny memorandum book. 

My object, Mr. De Benyon, in troubling you, is to as- 
certain a few, ])articulars relative to your family, which we 
canhot so easily find out in England, There is a property 
wdiich it is supposed may be claimed by one of the De 
Benyons, but which wc cannot ascertain until we have a 
little search into the genealogical tree.*' * 

^Ms the property large?” inquired Mr. De Benyon. 

Not very large,” repliect 1 ; “ but still a very hand- 
some property, l*ain told.” The reader may surmise that 
the property referred to was my own pretty self. May 
T ask you a few particulars relative to the present earl and 
his brothers ? ” 

“ Most certainly, sir,” replied Mr. De Benyon ; any 
information I can give you will be at your service. The 
earl has four brothers. The eldest Maurice,” 
s he married ? ” 

.Yes, and has two children. The next is William.” 

Is he married ? ” 

No ; nor has he, ever been. He is a general in the 
army. The tliird is myself, Henry,” 

You are married, I believb, sir ? ” 

“ Yes, with a large family.” 

May 1 request you will proceed, sir?” 

‘‘ Arthur is the fourth brother. He is lately married, 
and has two children.” 

Sir, 1 feel much obliged to you ; it is a curious and 
intricate affair. As I aftn here, I diay as well ask one 
question, although not of great consequence. The earl is 
married, I perceive, by the peerage, but 1 do not find that 
he has any children.” 

On the contrary, he has two — and prospects of more. 
May 1 now request the particulaiis connected with’ this 
property ? 

“ The exact particulars, sir, I cs^not well tell you, as 
I am not acquainted with them myself; but the property 
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in question^ I rather think, depends upon a name. May I 
venture to ask the names of all your children ? ” 

Mr. I)e Benyon gave me a list seriatim, which I put 
down with great gravity. 

Of course, there is no doubt of your second brother 
not being married. I believe we ought to have a certificate. 
J3o you know his address.*^*' 

“ He has been in the East Indies for many years. He 
returned home on furlough, and has now just sailed again 
for Calcutta.” 

That is unfortunate ; we must forward a letter through 
the India Board. IMay I also be favoured with your ad- 
dress, as in all probability it may be advisable 

Mr. De Benyon gave me his address. I rose, promised 
to give him all the particulars as soon as they were known 
to me, bowed, and made my exit. To one who was in 
his sol>er senses, there certainly was not any important in- 
formation gained ; but to me, it was evident that tin? Mr. 
l)e Benyon who was a general in the arm was to be in- 
terrogated, and 1 had almost made up rny mind to set 
off' for Calcutta. * 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

1 AFFRONT AN IllISII GENTLEMAN AND M VKe‘a HANDSOME APOLOGY, 
WHICH IS ACCEPTKD. 

Before I had gahied my own room, I informed Mr. 
Cophagus, wlio had just rcturne<l from a Visit to his* 
maiden aunt’s house, of what had passed. 

Can*t see% any thing in it, iiaphet — wild goose chase 
— who told you ? — oh ! Pleggit's men — sad liars — 
De 'Benyon not name, depend upon it — all stuff, and 
so on.'* *1 

And when I reflected, I could but acknowledge that 
the worthy apotHbeary might be right, and that I was 
running after shadows ; but this was only in my occcasional 
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fits of despondency : I soon rallied, and was as sanguine 
as ever. Uinlecided how to proceed, and annoyed by what 
Cophagus had said, 1 quitted the hotel, to walk out in no 
very good humour. As I went out, 1 perceived the 
agent M‘Dermott speaking to the people in the bar, and 
the sight of him reminded me of what, for a moment, 
I had forgotten, which was, to ascertain whether Melchior 
and Sir Henry de Clare were one and the same person. 
As I passed a crossing, a man in tattered habiliments, who 
was sweeping it, asked for alms, but being in no very 
charitable humour, J walked on. He followed me, pester- 
ing me so much, that I gave him a tap with the cane in 
my hand, saying* to him, Be oft’, you scoundrel.'* 

Oh ! very well. Be off^ is it you mane ? By the 
blood of the O'llourkes but you’ll answer for that same, 
any how\*’ 

I passed on, and having perambulated the city of Dublin 
for some time, returned to the hotel. A few minutes 
afterwards, 1 was told by the waiter that a Mr. O'Donaghan 
wished to speak to me. 1 have not the honour of his 
acqifaintance," replied 1, '‘but you may show him up.” 

Mr. O’Donaghan entered, a tall, thick-whiskered per- 
sonage, in a shabby-genteel dress, evidently not made for 
him, a pair of white cotton gloves, and a small stick. I 
believe that I have the honour of spaking to the gentleman 
who crossed over the street about two hours ago.^” 

“ Upon my word, sir,” replied I, " that is so uncertain 
a definition that 1 ^an hardly pretend to say whether I am 
the person you mean ; indeed, from not having the pleasure 
of any one's acquaintance in Dublin, I rather think there 
must be sopie mistake.” 

" The devil a bit of a mistake, at all at all ; for there's 
the little bit of a cane witji which you paid my friend, Mr. 
O’Rourke, the compliment over his shouldeft.” 

" I really am quite mystified, sir, and do not understand 
you ; will you favour me with an explanation ? ” 

" With all the pleasure in Iffe, fJr then wc shall come to 
a right understanding. You were crossing the street, and 
a gentleman, a particular friend of mine, with a broom 
which he carries for his own amusement, did himself the 
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honour to address you, whereupon, of that same little stick 
of yours, you did him the honour to give him a slight 
taste.” 

What do you mean } do you refer to the sweeper, who 
was so importunate when 1 crossed over the road ? 

Then, by the powers, you’ve just hit i^ as you did 
him. That's my particular friend, Thaddeus O’lloutke, 
gentleman.” 

Gentleman ! ” exclaimed I. 

“ And with as good and as true Milesian blood as any in 
Ireland. If you think, sir, that because my friend, just 
for his own amusement, thinlos proper to put on the worst 
of his clothes and carry a broom, just by way of exercise, 
to prevent his becoming too lusty, he is therefore to be 
struck like a hound, it’s a slight mistake, that ’s all ; and 
here sir, is his card, and you will oblige me by mentioning 
any friend of yours with whom I may settle all the little 
points necessary before the meeting of two gentleman.” 

I could hardly refrain from laughing at this Irish 
gentleman and his friend, but I thought it advisable to 
retain my countenance. “My dear sir,” replied I, it 
grieves me to the heart that I should have committed such 
an error, in not perceiving the gentility of your friend ; 
had I not been so careless, 1 certainly should have requested 
him to do me the honour to accept a shilling, instead of 
having offered him the insult. I hope it is not now too 
late?'' 

“ By the powers, I'm not one of tviose harum-scarum 
sort, who would make up a fight when there’s no occasion 
for it, and as your 'haviour is that of a gentleman, I 
think it will perhaps be better to 'shake hands upon it, and 
forget it altogether. Suppose now, we'll consider that it 
was all a mistake ? You give the shilling as you intended 
to do, I '11 swear only you were in so great a hurry — and 
then, perhaps, you'll not object to throw in another shilling 
for that same tap with jthe cane, just to wipe off the insult 
as it were, as we do ouf sins, when we fork out the money, 
and receive absolutioi^ from the padre ; and then, perhaps, 
you will not think*it too much if I charge another shilling 
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furniture was of the most ancient description, and ift ^ery 
room in the house Ae^e was an or molu, ojjjapan cabinet ; 
' some of them were ver^ haydsome, dei^rated with pillars, 
and silver ornaments. ‘l can hardly recount the variety of 
articles, which in all probiibility had been amassed during 
the whole of the old lady's life, commencing with her years 
of cl^iJib^l, ifnd ending with* the day of her death. 
There were antique ornaments, some of considerable value, 
miniatures, fans, o'tuis, notes, of which the ink/fpom time, 
had turned to a light *red, packages of letters of her various 
correspondents in her days of hope and anticipation, down 
to those of solitude and age. We looked over some of 
them, but they appeared to both of us* to be sacred, and 
they were, after a slight examination, committed to the 
flames. 

After we had examined all the apparent receptacles in 
these cabinets, vre took them up between us, and shook 
them, and in most cases found out that there were secret 
drawers containing*other treasures. There was one packet 
of letters which caught my eye, it was from a Miss de 
Benyon. I seized it immediately, and showed the inscrip- 
tion to Mr. Cophagus. “ Pooh — nothing at all — her 
mother was a De Benyon." 

‘‘ Have you any objection to my looking at these 
letters ? " 

No — read — nothing in them." 

I laid them on one side, and we proceeded in our search . 
when Mr. Cophagus took up a sealed packet. Heh ! 
what’s this — De Benyon again ? Japhet, look here." 

I took the packet ; it was sealed and tied with red tape. 
‘^Papers belonging, to Lieutenant William de Benyon, to 
be returned to him at my decease." Alice Maitland, 
u'fih great care," was written at the bottom of the envelope. 

“ This is it, my dear sir," cried I, jumping up and 
embracing Mr. Cophagus ; these are the papers which I 
require. May 1 keep them } ” 

“ Mad — quite mad — go to Bedlam — strait waistcoat 
— head shaved — and so on." 
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CHAPTEll XIX. 

1 AM NOT CONTENT WITH ..TINDINO MY OWN BUSIN rfSS, BUT MUST 
HAVE A HAND IN TJIAT OF OTHERS, UY WHICH MEANsTVuT MY 
FOOT IN "T. 

He then, after his own fashion, told me, that, as executor, 
he must retain those papers ; poinu d out to me the little 
probability there .vas of their containing any information 
relative to my birth, even allowing that a person of the name 
of De TIenyon did call at the Foundling to ask for me, 
which was only a supposition ; and, finally, overthrew all 
the hopes which had lieen, for so many days, buoying me 
up. When he had*^finished, I threw 'myself upon the sofa 
in despair, and wished, at the mome^'t, that I had never 
been born. Still hope again rose uppermost, and I would 
have given all 1 possessed to have been able to break open 
the seals of that packet, and have read the contents. At 
one moment I was so frantic, that 1 was debating whether 
I should not take them from Mr. Cophagits l)y forc^ and 
run ofl’witli them. At last I rose, and comineiiced rAding 
the letters which I had put aside, but there was nothing in 
them hut the trifling communications of tw'o young women, 
who mentioned what was amusing to them, but uninterest- 
ing to those who were not, acquainted with the parties. 

When we had finished, Mr, Cophagus collected all 
together, and putting them into a box, we returned in a 
coach to the hotel. The next day Mir. Cophagus had com- 
pleted all his arrangements, and tiie day following liad d^ 
termined to return to England. I walked with him down 
to the vessel, and watched it for an hour after it had sailed, 
for it bore away a packet of papers, which I could not help 
imagining were to discover the secret which I was so eager 
in pursuit of. A night’s sleep made me more rational, and 
1 now resolved to ascertain where Sir Henry de ("lare, or 
IMelchior, as I felt certain he must be, was to be found. I 

p 2 
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sent for the waiter^ and asked him if he could iiiforii'i'*tne. 
He immediately replied in the affirmativef^ind gave his 
-address^ Mount Castle, Connemara, aslSiiTg me when 1 in- 
tended to set out. It dill not strike me till afterwards, that 
it was'singular that he sliould be so well acquainted.with the 
address, and that he sIiouIjI have produced a card with it 
writt en up ^i it? or, •moreover, th«it he should know that it 
was my intention to go there. 1 took the address, and d(‘- 
sired that I might ha^e horses reaily Very early ihv next 
morning. T then sat flown and w/ote a letter to llarcourt, 
informing him of my proceedings, also one to Mr. Mastei- 
ton much more explicit, lastly to Timothy; to the care of 
Harcourt, requesting him to let me kno\Avhat had occnrri-d 
between him and the gipsies. AftiT dinner, 1 packed up 
ready for my journey, and having settled my bill, 1 was not 
sorry to retire to my bed. 

At daylight I was, as I requested, called by tlie ’Aaiier ; 
and taking with me only a very small portmanteau, having 
left the rest of mycMects m the charge of the peo])lc vho 
ke])t the hotel, I sot oft' in a post-chaise on my expedition. 
T was soon clear of the city, and on a line smooth road, 
and, as I threw myself back in the corner of the chaise, I 
could not help asking myself the question — what was th(‘ 
purport of my journey ? As the reader will perceive, I was 
v/holiy goveriud by impulses, and never allowed reason or 
common sense to stand in the way of ray feelings. What 
have I to do ? " re])lied 1 to myself; to tind out if Mel- 
chior and Sir Henry de Cl.m* be not one *and the same 
j)erson. And what then? Wkit then? — why then I 
may find out something relative to FJeta’s parentage. 
Nay, hut is that likejly — if, as you suppose, Melchior Ts 
Sir Henry de (dare — if, as you suppose, it is he who is 
ifow trying to find out ami carry off Fleta — is it probable 
* tliat you will gain any information from him ? . 1 have an 
idea that Flct.i is the little girl said to have died, who was 
the child of his elder brother*- ^Hiy so ? Udial interest 
could Melchior have in stealing his own niece ? That I 
cannot tell. 'Why did Nutt e give me the necklace ? I 
cannot tell ; slie would hardly betray her husband. At all 
events, there is a mystery, and it^ can only be unravelled 
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by being pulled at ; and I may learn something by meeting 
Melchior, whc'-^vas T,sh all learn nothing ny remaining quiet.” 
This last idea satisfied me ; and for many hours I remained 
in a train of deep thought, only checked by paying for the 
horses al the end of every stage. 

It was now past twelve o'clock, when T found that it 
was necessary to change the chaise at every ^ The 
country also, as well as the roads, had*chaiige(l much for 
the worse. Cultivation was not so great, the roads were 
mountainous, and civilisation generally disappeared. It 
w^as nearly dark when I arrived at the last post, from 
whence 1 was to take horses to Mount C'astle. As usual, 
the chaise also was to he changed ; and I could not help 
observing that each change was from bad to wujrse. Hope 
harness was used, and the vehicles themselves were of the 
most crazy condition. IStill I had travelled very fairly ; for 
an Irish postilion kiwiws how to make an Irish horse go a 
very fair pace. 1 descended from the chaise, and ordered 
another out immediately. To this thercMvas no reply, ex- 
ee])t, M'^ait, your honour; step in a moment, and rest from 
your fatigue a little.” Presuming this was merely to give 
them time to get ready, I walked into the noom of the inn, 
which indeed w'us very little better than a hovel, and sat down 
by the turf fire in company with some others, whom I could 
hardly distinguish for smoke. I paid the chaise and pos- 
tilion, and soon afterwards heard it drive off’, on its way back. 
.Vftcr a few minutes I inquired if the chaise w'as getting ready. 
Is it the chaise your honour means } ” saul the landlady. 

replied I; a chaise on to Mount (’astle.'' 

Then I am sorry that your honour must wait a little ; 
for our chaise, and the only one which we have, is gone 
to the castle, and wmnT be back till long after the moon* 
is up. What will your honour please to take ? ” 

‘‘ Not bavk till moonlight 1 replied I ; “ why did you 
not say so ? and I would have gone on with the other,** 

Is it with the other you mane, your honour.^ Then if 
Teddy Driscoll could wake his horses go one step farther 
than our door^ may I never have a soul to be saved. Will 
your honour please to sit in the little room ? Kathleen 
shall light a fire.” 
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Vexed as I was \yth tlic idea of passing the night ttfthis 
. Jiorrid place^ tliere was n i help fo ; 2«o I took up 
inv portmanteau, and ^followed the landlady to a small 
room,, if it doi«ervcd. tlie appellation, which had been built 
after the cottage, and a door broken through the wudl 
into it. Ceiling tb.er^i was none ; it had only lean-to rafttTs, 
with ITV er head. I took a seat*on the only stool that was 

ill the room, and Ic^nt my elbow on the table in no very plea- 
sant humour, when I l^’ard the girl jay, And why don’t you 
let him go on to the castle ? Sure the chaise is in the yaril, 
and the horses are in the stable.” 

There "s orders 'gainst it, Kathleen^” replied the land- 
lady. Mr. McDermott was here this blessed day, and 
who can deny him ? ” 

Who is he tlien ?*’ replieil the girl. 

An attorney with a warrant against Sir Henry; anti, 
moreover, they say that he *s cominpf to ’strain upon the 
cattle of Jerry O’^I/iole for the tithes.” 

He ’s a bould young chap, at all events,” replied* the 
girl, to come here all by himself.*’ 

“ Oh ’ but it’s not till to-morrow morning, and then 
we ’ll have the koops here to assist him.” 

“ And docs Jerry O’Toole know of this ? ” 

Sure enough he does; and I hope there’ll be no mur- 
der corumitted in my house this blessed night. But what 
can a poor widow do when McDermott holds up his finger 
Now, go light the fire, Kathleen, and sec if the poor young 
man wants any thing ; it’s a burning pity that he shouldn’t 
liave something to comfort him%efore his misfortunes fall 
upon him.” 

Kathleen made nt) reply. The horror that I felt at this 
’discourse may easily be imagined. That it was intended 
that I should meet with foul play was certain, and I know 
very well that, in such a desolate part of the tountry, the 
murder of an individual, totally unknown, would hardly be 
noticed. That I had been held up to the resentment of the 
inhabitants as a tithe collector, and an attorney with a war- 
rant, was (jiiite sufficient, I felt conscious, to induce them 
to make away with me. How to .undeceive them w^as the 
difficulty. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

KO U«rKS OF aiSlMG NEXT MORNING ALIVK — AS A I AST CHANCE; I 
GET INTO BED. 

Kathleen came in with fuel to light the fire, and look- 
ing rather hard at me, passed by, and was soon busy blow- 
ing up the turf. She was a very handsome dark -eyed girl, 
about nineteen years of age, stout, and well made. What 
is your name? said J. 

Kathleen, at your servich, sir.** 

Listen to me, Kathleen,'* said I, in a low voice. You 
are a woman, and all women are kind-hearted. I have 
ovc'rheard all that passed between your mistress and you, 
and that jVP D erm otff has stated that I am a tithe collector 
and ail attorney, with a warrant, I am no such thing. 1 
am a gentleman who wish to speak to Sir Henry de Clare 
<11 a business which he does not like to be spoken to 
about ; and to show you what I say is tin' truth, it is 
about the daughter of his elder brother, who was killed when 
hunting, and who is supposed to he dead. I am tlie only 
evidence to the contrary; and, therefore, lie and ]M‘Dcrmott 
have spread this report that I may come to harm.'' 

“ Is she alive, then? replied Kathleen, looking up to 
m(» with wonder. 

“ Yes ; and I will not tell Sir Henry where she is, and 
that is the reason of their enmity.'" 

Rut 1 saw her body,’" replied the girl in a low voice, 
standing up, and coming close to me. 

“It was not hers, <U-pend upon it,*’ replied I, hardly 
knowing what to answer to this assertion. 

“ At all events, it w.as dressed in her clothes; but it was 
so long before it w^as discovered, that we could make nothing 
of the features. Well, 1 knew the poor little thing, for my 
mother nursed her. I was myself brought up at the castle, 
p 4- 
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and I'vod thore till after Sir T^'^illiam was killed ; tlieft we 
were all sent away.’ 

‘‘ Kathleen ! Kathleen T’ ^ried the landlady. 

Call for every thin" you can think of one after another/’ 
whispered Kathleen, leaving the room. 

1 cannot make the peat burn,” said she to the landlady^ 
alter 4w-k>d quitted the little roofti ; and the gentleman 
wants some whisky.*' 

“ Co out then, and get some from the midtile of the 
stack. Kathleen, and Ge quick ; we have others to attend 
besides the tithe proctor. There’s the O’Tooles all come 
m, and your own Corny is with them.” 

My Corny, indeed!” replied Katfileen ; “he’s not 
quite so sure of that.’* 

In a short lime Kathleen returned, and brought some 
dry i^eat and a measure of wllisky. If what you say is 
true/* Kathleen, “ and sure enou4»h you’re no Irish, 
and very young for a tithe proctor, who must grow old 
before he enn he sueli a villain, you are in no very pleasiint 
way. The O'Toohs arc here, and I’ve an i<lea they mean 
no good ; for tliey sit with all their heads together, whi.s- 
pering to each other, and all their shillelaghs by their 
sides.” 

“ Tell me, Katlileen, -was the daughter of Sir William 
a fair^haired, blue-eyed girl ?” 

“ To be sure she was,” replied Kathleen, “ and like a 
little mountain fairy.” 

“ Now, Kathleen, tell me if you recolIeVt if the little 
girl or lier mother ever wore a nCcklace of red heads mixed 
wuth gold.” 

“ Yes, that my lady did ; and it was on the child’s neck 
when it was lost, and when the body w^as found it was not 
. with it. Well I recollect that, for my mother said the 
child must have been drowned or murdered for 4he sake of 
the gold beads.” 

“ Tlien you have proved all I wished, Kathleen ; and 
now 1 tell you that this little girl is alive, and that I can 
produce the necklace wliich was lost with her ; and more, 
that she was taken aw^ay by Sir Henry himself.” 
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r.J^'rciful Jesus!” replied Kathleen ; the dear little 
child that wc cried over so much.’* 

Kut now, Katiliecn, T have told you this, to prove to 
you that I am not what M‘Derinotl^*has asserted, no doubt, 
with the intention that my brains shall be knocked out this 
night.” 

And so they will, sur^e enough,” rt^pliec? Kathleen,, “ if 
you do not escape.” 

But how am [ to escape? and will you assist me? ” 
And I laid down on tlie table ten guineas from my purse. 

Take that, Kathleen, and it will help you and Corny. 
Now will you assist me ?” 

It*s (’only tlnA will be the first to knock your brains 
out,” replied Kathleen, unless 1 can stop him. I must 
go now, and I ’ll see what can be done.” 

Kathleen would have departed without touching the gold; 
hut I caught h(‘r hy the wrist, collected it, and put it /nto 
her hand. 'fhat ’s not like a tithe proctor, at all events,’^ 
replied Kathleen ; “ but my heart aches anul my head swims, 
and what 's to he done I know not.” So saying, Kathleen 
quitted the room. 

Well,” thought I, after she Jiad left the room, ^^Jit all 
events, I have not been on a wrong scent this time. Kath- 
leen has proved to me that Fleta is the daughter of the late 
Sir WdlUani ; and if I escape this snare, Melchior shall do 
her justice.” Pleased with my having so identified Mel- 
chior and Fleta, I tell into a train of thought, and for the 
first time forgot my perilous situation ; but 1 was roused 
from my meditations by .'rfii exclamation from Kathleen. 
“ No, no. Corny, nor any of ye — not now — and mother 
and me to witness it — it shall not b^. Corny, hear me, 
as sure as blood ’s drawui, and we up to see it, so sure 
does Corny O’Toole never touch this hand of mine.” A 
pause, and whispering followed, and again all appeared to 
be qui('t. I unstrapped iiiy portmanteau, took out my 
pistols, which w^erc loaded, re-pnmed them, and remained 
quiet, determined to sell my life as dearly as possible. 

It was more than half an hour before Kathleen returned ; 
she looked pale and agitated. Keep quiet, and do not 
ihiidv of resistance,” said she ; it is useless. I have told 
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iny motbciiall, and she believes you, and will risk Iumf life 
to save him who Iia* watched over the littlo»girl whom she 
nursed; but keep quiet, we shall soon ffllve tliem all out o, 
the house. Corny dar^ not disobey me, and he will per- 
suade- the others.’’ 

She tlien ivent out again, and did not return for nearly 
an hi'ur, when sfie wa*?? aecompaiiio*! by her mother. “ Kath- 
leen iTas told me all, young sir,’' said she, and do what 
we can, w-e will ; but we hardly know what to do. To go 
to the castle would b(* madness.” • 

Yes,” replied I : but cannot you give me one of sour 
horses to return the way I came ? ” * 

“ That was our intention ; but I finif that the O’Tooles 
have taken them all out of the stable to prevent me ; and 
the house is watched. They will come at midnight and 
attack us, that 1 fully cxpoct, and how to conceal you 
puz^des my poor head.” ^ 

If they come, we can but persuade them that he has 
escaped,” replied Kathleen ; they will no longer watch 
the house, and he will then have some chance.” 

'i’here is but one chance,” replied the mother, who 
took Kathleen aside, and. whispered to her. Kathleen 
coloured to the forehead, and made no reply. If your 
mother bids you, Kathleen, there can be no harm.” 

Yes ; but if (’orny w as ” 

^^Ile dare not,” replied the motlier ; and now put this 
light out, and do you get into bed, sir, with your clothes 
cn.” They Jed me to a small bed-room, a miserable affair ; 
but in that part of the country considered res]iectable. Lie 
down there,” said the mother, “ and w^ait till we call you.” 
I'hey took the light^away, and left me to myself and iriy 
own reflections, wdiich were any thing hut pleasant. 1 lay 
awake, it might be for two hours, when I heard the sound 
of feet, and then a wlnspering nndi'r the w;indow, and 
shortly afterwards a loud knocking at the door, which they 
were attempting to burst T)pen. Kvery moment 1 expected 
that it would yield to the violence wdiicli was made use of, 
when the mother came downi half dicssed, with a light in 
her hand, hastened to me, and desired me to follow her. I 
did so, and before she left my room, she threw the window 
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Wide open. She led me lap a sort of half-stairs, naif-ladder, 
to a small room, where I found Katlileeii sitting up in her 
bed, and half-dressed. “O modier ! mother!’* cried 
Kathleen. 

“ I bid ye do it, child,’' replied the mother, desiring me 
to cieep into her daughter’s bed, and cover, myself up on 
tlie side next the wall. 

Let me put on more clothes, mother.’* 

No, no, if you do. they will suspect, and will not 
hesitate to search. Your mother bids you.” 

The poor girl was burning with shame and confusion. 
Nay,’’ replied d, “ if Kathleen does not wish it, 1 will 
not buy my safety at the expense of her feelings.” 

‘‘Yes, }cs,’* replied Kathleen, “^1 don’t mind now; 
those words of yours arc suliicient. Come in, quick.” 


CHAPTER XXI 

PETTICOAT INTEllEST PUEVAILS, AND I ESCAPE J ilUT 1 PUT MY HEAD 
INTO THE lion’s DEN. 

T HERE was no time for apology, and stepping over Kath- 
leen, 1 buried myself under the clothes by her side. The 
mother then hastened down stairs, and arrived at the door 
just as they had succeed<!:il in forcing it open, when in 
pounced a dozen men armed, with tlieir faces blackeneil. 

Holy Jesus ! what is it that youw^ant?” screamed the 
landlady. 

“ The blood of the tithe proctor, and that’s what we’ll 
liave,” replied the O'Tooles. 

‘‘Not in my house — not i^ my house! cried she. 
“ Ta]^e him away, at all events ; promise me to take him 
away.” 

“So we will, honey clarlint ; we’ll take him out of your 
sight, and out of your hearing, too, only show us where he 
may be.” 
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lie’s sjeepiiij^” replied the mother, jiointing to the 
door of the bed-room,* where I had bcttn l>ing down. 

The party took the Jightjtfrom her hand, and went into 
the r.oom, where they *perceive(i the bed empty and the 
window open. “ Devil a bit of a proctor here ahy how,” 
cried one of them, and the window open. lie’s off — 
hurrJlh !^ny lads, he can’t he far.” 

By the powers ! it’s just my opinion, Mrs.^M‘Shane,” 
replied the elder ()’T 4 )ole, ‘^that he’s not (jiiite so far off*; 
so with your lave, or by your lave, or without your lave, 
we’ll just have a look ov(T the premises.”^ 

‘‘ O ! and welcome, Mister Jerry () 'Joole: if you think 
I’m the woman to hide a proctor, look every where just as 
you please.” 

The party, headed by Jerrj O’Toole, who had taken the 
ligiirf, out of jNIrs. jVrShane’s hand, now ascended the ladder 
to the upper story, and as I lay by Kjfthleen, 1 felt that she 
trembled with fea;’. After examining every nook and 
cranny they could think of, they came to Mrs. M*Slntne’s 
room — () ! go in — go in and look, Mr. O’Toole; it’s a 
very likely thing to insinuate that I should have a tithe 
proctor in my bed. Search, pray,’’ and Mrs. ArShane led 
the way into her owm room. 

Every part had been examined, except the small sleeping 
room of Kathleen ; and the party paused before the door. 

W e must search,” ohserv(‘d O’Toole, doggedly. 

“■ Search my daughter’s ! very well, sear(Ji if you please ; 
it’s a fine story you’ll have to tdl, how six great men pulled 
a poor girl out of her bed to look for a tithe proctor. It 
will be a credit to you any how ; anti you, Oorny O’Toole, 
you’ll stand well ifi her good graces, wben you come to 
talk about the wedding-day ; and your wife that is to be, 
pulled out of her bod by a dozen men. What will ye say 
to Kathleen, when you affront her by supposing that a 
maiden girl has a tithe proctor in bed wdth her? D’ye 
think that ye’ll ever have the mother’s consent or bless- 

“ No one goes into Kathleen’s room,’’ cried Corny 
O’Toole, roused by the sarcasms of IVIrs. M^Sbane. 

“Yes, Corny,” replied Mrs. M^Shane, “it’s not for a 
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womap like me to be suspected, at all events ; so you, and 
you only, shall *j^o into the rooin^ if, that will content ye, 
Mr. Jerry O'Toole. 

“Yes!’* replied the party, and iVlrs. M‘Shane opened 
the door. 

Kathleen rose up on her elbow, holding the bed clotlith 
up to her throat, and loob^ig at them, as they entered, ^id 
“ O C'orny ! Corny ! this to me ? ” 

Corny never thought of looking for any bod)-, bis eyes 
were rivetted upon his sweetheart. “ Murder, Kathleen, 
is it iny fault? Jerry will have it.” 

“ Are you satis-fied. Corny ?” said Mrs. M‘ShaTU‘, 

ISure enough I ‘was satisfied before i came in, that 
Kathleen would not have anyone in her b('d-room,” re[)lic-d 
( 01 ny, 

“ 'Fheii good night, (’orny, and it’s to-morrow that I ’ii 
talk with ve,” rejdied j\athleen. 

Mrs. M ‘Shane then walked out of the room, expecting 
(’orny to follow ; but he could not rcstfaiii himself, and 
he came to the bed-side. Fearful that if he put his arms 
round her, be would feel me, Kathleen raised herself, and 
allowed him to embrace !her Fortunately the light was 
not in the room, or I shoidd have been discovered, as in 
so doing she threw the clothes oft' my head and sh.oiilders. 
ISho then pushed back Corny from her, ami he left the 
room, shutting the door after him. The party descended 
the ladder, and as soon as Kathleen perceived that they 
were ail clown, 'she sprang out of bed and ran into hei" 
mother's room. ISoon after *1 heard them depart. Mrs. 
M ‘Shane made first the door, and came up stairs. She 
first went to her Own room, wdierepoor Isalhleen was crying 
bitterly from shame and excitement. I had got n}> when 
she came into Kathleen’s room for her clothes, and, in 
about five rnioutes, they returned together. 1 was sitting 
on the tiido of the bed when they came in : the poor girl 
Cv)loured up when our eyes met. ^Mxatblecn,” said 1, 
“ you have, in all probability, saved my life, and I cannot 
express iny thanks. I arn only sorry that your modest) 
has been put to so severe a trial,” 
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If Corny was to find it out,” replied Kathleen, sobbing 
again. “How cofihM do such a thing !’i 

“ Your mother bid you^” replied Mrs. IVr Shane, and 

that is bufficient.” t 

“‘But what must you think of me, sir?” continued 
Kathleen. 

I tliink tlfat yoti have behaved most nobly. You have 
saved an innocent man at the risk of your reputation, and 
the loss of your lover. It is not now that I can, prove my 
gratitude.” • • 

“Yes, yes, promise me by all that’s sacred, that you’ll 
never mention it. Surely you would not ruin one who has 
tried to serve yOu.” • 

“ I promise you that, and I hope to perform a great deal 
more,” replied I. “ But now, Mrs. M‘Shane, what is to 
he (lone ? llemain here I eaiinot.” 

“No; you must leave, and that very soon. Wait about 
ten minutes rnoie, and then they will give up their search 

and go home. The road to E ” (the post I had lately 

come from) “ is the best you can take ; and you must travel 
as fast as you can, for there is no safety for you here,” 

“ I am convinced that rascal McDermott will not leave 
me till he has rid himself of me.” I then took out my 
purse, in which I still had nearly twenty guineas. I took 
ten of them. “ Mrs. M ‘Shane, I must leave you in charge 
of my portmanteau, which you may forward by-and by, 
when you hear of my safety. If I should not be so for- 
tunate, the money is better in your hands*than in the hands 
of those who will murder mot Kathleen, God bless you ! 
you arc a good girl, and Corny O’Toole will be a happy 
man if he knows your value.” 

I then wished Kathleen good-by, and she allowed me to 
kiss her without any resistance ; but the tears were coursing 
down her cheeks as I left the room with lier inother. Mrs. 
M‘ Shane looked carefully out of the windows, holding the 
light to ascertain if there was any body near, and, satisfied 
with her scrutiny, she then opened the door, and calling 
down the saints to protect me, shocjk hands wuth me, and 
I (piitted the house. It was a dark cloudy night, and 
when I first went out, I was obliged to grope, for I could 
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distinguish nothing, I walked along with a pistol loaded 
in cacli hand, And gained, as*I thought, the high road to 

K , but 1 made a sad mistake ; and puzzled by the 

utter darkness and turnings, I took,, on the contrary, the 
road to Mount Castle. As soon as I was clear of the 
houses and the enclosure, there was more ligjit, and I could 
distinguish the road. Iliad proceeded about fc::r or live 
miles, when I heard the sound of horses’ hoofs, and shortly 
afterwards' two men rode by me. 1 inquired if that was 

the way to E . A pause ensued, and a whisper. 

“All’s right!” replied a deep voice. I continued my 
way, glad to find that 1 had not mistaken it, and cogitating 
as to what must be the purpose of two men being out at 
such an hour. About ten minutes afterwards 1 thought I 
again heard the sound of horses' feet, and it then occurred 
to me that they .must be highwaymen, who had returped 
to rob me. I cocked any pistols, determined to sell my life 
as dearly as I could, and awaited their coming up with 
anxiety ; but they appeared to keep at the same distance, 
as the sound did not increase. After half an hour I came 
to two roads, and was undecided which to take. I stopped 
and listened — the steps of the horses were no longer to be 
heard. I looked round me to ascertain if I could recognise 
any object so as to decide me, but I could not. 1 took the 
road to the left, and procec<led, until I arrived at a brook 
which crossed the road. There was no bridge, and ii was 
too dark to perceive the stepping stones. I had just 
waded about half way across, when I received a blow on 
the head from behind, which staggered me. I turned 
round, but before I could see my assailant, a second blow 
laid me senseless in the water. ’ 
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PTER XXII. 

UlsPfU GROUND, 8 uT Nt)T YET DEAD ^ND BURIED THE PROSPECT 

ANY THING BUT PLEASANT. 

When my recollection returned ITound myself in the dark, 
but where, I knew not. jVly head ached, and my brain 
reeled. I sat up for a moment to collect my senses, but 
the effort was tmi painful — I fell back* and remained in a 
state of half-stupoi . < Gradually*! recoveied, and a^ain sat 

up. I percei\ed that I had been lying on a bed of straw, 
composed of two or three ttusses apparently. I felt with 
mjTextended arms on each side of ine^ but touched nothing. 
I opened my t yes, which 1 had closed again, and trieil to 
pierce through the* obscurity, but in vain — all was da]k as 
Erebus. I then rose on my feet, and extending my hands 
before me, walked five or six steps on one side, till 1 was 
clear of the straw, and came to a wall. I followed tlie 
wall about twenty feet, and then couched wood ; groping 
about, I found it was a door. 1 then made the circuit of 
the walls, and discovered that the other side was built with 
bins for wine, wdiich were empty, and 1 tlien found my self 
again at the straw upon which 1 had been laid. It was in 
a cellar no longer used — but where? i^gain 1 lay down 
upon the straw, and, as it maj^De imagined, my reflections 
were any thing hut pleasing. “ IVas I in tlic power of 
M‘Dcrmott or jVIelwhior I felt convinced that 1 was; 
but iny liead was too painful for long thought, and after 
half an hour's reflection, I gave way to a vsulleii state of 
half-dreaming, half-stupor, in which the forms of APDer- 
mott, Kathleen, Melchior, and Pleta, passed in succession 
before me. How long I remained in this second species 
of trance I cannot say, but I was roused by the light of a 
candle, which flashed in my eyes, 1 started up, and be- 
held Afelchior in liis gipsy's dress, just as when 1 had taken 
leave of him. 
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It is to you, then, that I am indebted for this treat- 
ment?'' replied I. 

No, not to me/* readied Melchior. I do not com- 
mand here ; but I knew you when they brought you in 
insensible, and being employed in the castle, 1 have taken 
upon myself the office of your gaoler, that 1 might, if pos- 
sible, serve you.’* »• 

I felt, I knew this to be false, but a moment’s reflection 
told rne that it was better at present to temporise. 

Who then does the castle belong to, Melchior ?” 

To Sir Henry de Clare.” 

And what can be his object in treating me thus ?” 

“ 'Fhat I can tell you, because I am a party concerned. 
You remember the little girl, Fleta, who left the gipsy 
camp with you — she is now somewhere under your care?” 

‘^\V\-11, I grant it; but I was answerable only to you 
about her.” 

“ Very true, hut I was answerable to Sir Henry ; and 
when I could only say that she was well, he was not satis- 
fied, for family n^asons now make him very anxious that 
she should return to him ; and, indeed, it will be for her 
advantage, as she will in all probability be his heir, for he 
has satisfactorily proved that she is a near relative.” 

‘‘ Grant all that, Melchior ; but why did not Sir Henry 
de dare write to me on the subject, and state his wishes, 
and his right to demand his relative ? and why does he 
treat me in this way ? Another question — how is it that 
he has recognised me to be the party who has charge of 
the little girl ? Answer me those questions, Melchior, and 
then 1 may talk over the matter.” 

I will answer the last question fi#st. He knew your 
name from me, and it so happened, that a friend of his met 
you in the coach as you were coming to Ireland : the same 
person also raw you at the post-house, and gave inform- 
ation. Sir Henry, who is a violent man, and here has 
almost regal sway, determined to detain you till you sur- 
rendered up the child. You recollect, that you refused to 
tell his agent, the person whose address I gave you, where 
she was to be found, and, vexed at this, he has taken the 
law into his own hands.” 
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For which he shall smart, one of these days,” replied 
I, if there is law«in^tliis country.” 

There is a law in England, but very little, and none 
that will harm Sir HinlJ-y in this part of the country. No 
ofiicet would venture* within five miles of the castle, I can 
assure you ; for he knows very well that it would cost him 
his life ; and Sfr Ilehry never quits it from one year's end 
to the other. Y on are in his power, and all that he 
it’(juiies is information where the child may bc'faund, and 
an order for her bMng delivered to him. You cannot 
object to this, as he is her nearest relative. If you com- 
ply, 1 do not doubt hut Sir Henry will make you full 
amends for this harsh treatment, and pi^vc a sincere friend 
ever afterwards.” 

“ It requires consideration,” replied 1 ; at present, I 
am too much hurt to talk.” • 

was afraid so,” replied Melcjiior ; that was one 
reason why I obtained leave to speak to you. Wait a 
monuMit.” , 

Melchior then put me candle down on the ground, 
went out, and turned the key, I found, on looking round, 
that I was right in my conjectures. I was in a cellar, 
which, apparently, had long been in disuse. Melchior 
soon returned, followed by an old crone, who carried a 
basket and a can of water. She w^ashed the blood off my 
head, put some salve upon the wounds, and bound them 
up. She then went away, leaving the basket. 

“ There is something to eat and drink 'in that basket,” 
ehserved Melchior ; but 1 think, Japhet, you will agree 
with me, that it will be better to yield to the wishes of Sir 
Henry, and not remain in this horrid hole.” 

Very true, Melchior,” replied I; “^but allow me to 
ask you a question or two. How came you here ? where 
is Nattee, and how is it, that, after leaving the camp, 1 find 
you so reduced in circumstances, as to be serving such a 
man as Sir Henry de Clare?” 

“ A few words will explain .that,” replied he. In my 
early days 1 was wild, and I am, to tell you the truth, in 
tile power of this man ; nay, I will tell you honestly, my 
lif(j is in his power : he ordered me to come, and 1 dare 
not disobey him — and he retains me here.” 
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^‘And Nattre?’' 

Is (juitt; and with inc, hut n»t very happy in her 
present situation; but he is a dangerous, violent, implaca- 
ble man, and 1 dare not disobey him. I advise you as a 
friend, to consent to his wishes.’* 

That requires some deliberation,*’ replied I, ‘‘ and I 
am not one of those who are to be ‘driveh. My feelings 
towards Sir Henry, after this treatment, are not the most 
amicablp ;• besides, how am I to know that Fleta is his 
relative ? ” 

“ Well, I can say no more, Japhet. I wish you well 
out of his hands.” 

You have the power to help me, if that is the case,” 
said I. 

“ I dare not.” 

'riien you are not the Melchior that you used to be,” 
replied I. '* 

VV^e must submit to fate. I must not stay longer ; you 
will find all that you want in the basket, anti more candles, 
if you do not like being in the dark. 1 do not think 1 
shall be ])ermitted to come again, till to-morrow.*’ 

Melchior then ^vent out, locked the door after him, and 
I was left to iny meditations. 


• CHATTKli XXI 11. 

A KllIEND IN NEED Is A I an-NU IN liM I> TIIF TABLES ARE TURNED, 

AND SO is THE KI<\ — THE ISSUE IS DEEl* TilAGEDy. 

Was it possible that wliich Melchior said was true ? A 
little reflection told me that u was all false, and that he 
was himself Sir Henry de Claie. I was in his power, ami 
what might be the result He might detain me, but he 
dare not murder me. Dare not ! My heart sank when I 
considered where I was, and how easy would it be for him 
to despatch me, if so inclined, without any one ever being 
aware of my fate. 1 lighted a whole candle, that I might 

2 
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not find myself in tlie daik when I rose, and, exliausted in 
body and mind, wa% soon fast asleep. I must have slept 
.many hours, for avIicu *I awoke I was in darkness — the 
candle had burnt out. •! j^r^ped for the basket, and ex- 
amined tlie contents With my hands, and found a tinder- 
box. 1 struck a light, and then feeling hungry and weak, 
refreshed in yself*with« the eatables it contained, which were 
excellent, us well as the wine. I had replaced the remain- 
der, when the key again turned in the door, ami l\lelchior 
made his appearance. 

How do you feel, Japhet, to-day ? ” 

To day !'’ replied 1; “day and night are the same 
to me.'* 

“ That is your own fault," replied he. “ Have you 
considered what 1 proposed to you yesterday ? " 

“ Yes,’* replied I ; “ and I will agree to this. Let Sir 
Henfy give me my liberty, come over to England, prove his 
relationship' to Fleta, and I will give Tier up. iVhat can 
he ask for more ? ’* • 

He will hardly consent to that,’* replied Melchior ; “for, 
once in England, you will take a warrant out against him.” 

No ; on my honour 1 will not, Melchior,” 

“ He will not trust to that.” 

“ Then he must judge of others by himself,’* replied I. 

“ Have you no other terms to propose? *' replied Mel- 
chior. 

“ None.’* 

“ Then I will carry your message, and* give you his 
answer to-morrow.’* 

Melchior then brought in anocner basket, and took away 
the former, and did jiot make his appearance till the next 
day. 1 now had recovered my strength, and determined 
to take some decided measures, but how to act I knew not. 
I reflected all night, and the next morning (that^s, accord- 
ing to ray supposition) I attacked the basket. Whether it 
was that ennui or weakness occasioned it, 1 cannot.Jtell, hut 
either way, I drank too much wine, and was ready for any 
daring deed, when Melchior again opened the door. 

“ Sir Henry will not accept of your terms. I thought 
not," said Melchior: “1 am sorrj — very sorry,” 
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Melchior/’ rej)lied I, starting up, ^^let us have no 
more of this duplicity. 1 am not (juitfe so ignorant as you 
suppose. I know who Fleta is, and who you are.” 

“ Iiideed,” replied Melchior; ‘^perhaps you will ex- 
plain ? ” 

I will. You, Melchior, are Sir Henry de Clare ; you 
succeeded to your estates by the death of your elder bro- 
ther, from a fall when bunting.*’ 

Melchior appeared astonished. 

Indeed !” replied he ; “ pray go on. You have made 
a gentleman of me.” 

No ; rather a scoundrel.” 

As you please ; now wdl you make a lady of Fleta ? ” 

Yts, I will. She is your niece.” Melchior started 
hack. “^Your agent, M‘Dermott, wdio was sent over to 
Hud out Fleta’s abode, met me in the coach, and h*? has 
tracked me here, and risked my life, by telling the people 
th.at 1 was a tithe proctor,” 

“ Your information is very important,” replied Melchior. 

“ You will find some difficulty to prove all you say.” 

Not the least,” rei)licd I, flushed with anger and with 
wine, I have proof }K)sitivc. I have seen her mother, and 
I can identify the child by the necklace which was on her 
neck when you stole lier.” 

* Necklace!’^ cried Melchior. 

\'es, the necklace put into my hands by your own 
wife when we parted.” 

“ Damn her !” replied Melchior. 

“ Do not damn her; damn yourself for your villany, 
and its being brought to light. Have 1 said enough, or 
shall I tell you more ? ” 

Fray tell me more.” 

No, I will not, for I must commit others, and that - 
will not do,” replied I ; for I felt I had already said too 
much. 

You have committed yourself, at all events,” replied 

^Mt'lchior ; and now I tell you, that until never 

mind,” and Melchior hastened away. 

7'he door was again locked, and I was once more alone. 

1 had time to reflect upon my imprudence. The coun- 

Q 3 
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tenance of Melchior, when he left me, was that of a de- 
mon, Something told me to prepare for death ; and I was 
not wrong. Tlie next^ day .Melchior came not, nor the 
next : my provisions were all gone. I hafl nothing but a 
little wine and w'ater lel’t. The idea struck me, that I was 
to die of starvjjtion.^ Was tliere no means of escape ? 
None ; I l\ad no w^eapon. no tool, not even a knife. I 
had expended all my candles. At last, it occurred to me, 
that, although I was in a cellar, voice might*!)? heard, 
and 1 resolved a a last effort, to attempt it. 1 went to 
the door of the cellar, and shotited at the top of my lungs, 
“ Murder — munler!” 1 shouted ag^in and again as 
loud as I could, until I was exiiausted. As it afterwards 
appeared, this plan did ])revent iny being starved to death, 
for such was Melchior’s villanous intention. About an 
hour^afterwards, 1 repeated my cries of Murder — mur- 
der I” and they were lieard by the hmisehold, who stated 
to Melchior, that there was some one shouting murder in 
the vaults below. Tliat niglit, and all the next day, 1 
repeated my cries occasionally. I was now (piitc exhaiistef! ; 
I had been nearly two days without food, and my wine 
and water had all been drunk. I sat down with a parched 
mouth and heated brain, waiting till I could sufficiently 
recover my voice to repeat my cries, wdien I lieard foot- 
steps approaching. The key wms again turned in the 
door, and a light appeared, carried by one of two men armed 
with large .sledge liammers. 

“Jit is tlieii all over with me,” cried I ; and I never 
shall find out who is my father.* Come on, murderers, and 
do your work. Do it quickly.” 

The two men advanced without speaking a word ; the 
foremost, who carried the lantern, laid it down at his feet, 
, and raised his hammer with both hands, when tlie other 
behind him raised his weapon — and the foreraefst fell dead 
his feet. 
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CllAPTlUll XXIV. 

IS FULL OF PERILOUS AOVFNTURES, AND IN WHICH, THE READER 
MAY BE ASSURED, THERE -CS MUCH MORE^THAN’^MEETS THE EYE. 

SiLENoC,” said a voice that I well knew, although his 
face was comjilctely disguised. It •■was Timothij! Si- 
lence, Japhet,” again whispered Timothy ; “ there is yet 
much danger, hut I will save you or die. Take the liiiniiner. 
Melchior is waiting outside.” Timothy put the lantern in the 
bin, so as to render it more dark, and led me towards the door, 
whispering, IVhen he comes in, we will secure him.” \ 
Melchior soon made his appearance ; anti as he 
the cellar, ‘Ms it all right said he, going up to TinT^ljY 
and passing me. \ 

With one blow I felled him to tlft? ground, and he ni ^ 
insensible. That will do,” replied Timothy ; “iiowWs.,, 
must be off.’’ 

Not till he takes my place,’’ replied I, as I shut the 
door and locked it, “ Now he may learn what it is to 
starve to death.” 

I them followed Timothy, by a passage which Ie<l outside 
of the castle, through which he and his companion had been 
admitted. “ ( )ur Itorses are close by,” said Timothy ; “ for 
we stipulated upon leaving the country after it was done,” 
It was just dark wheimve were safe out of the castle. 
Wc mounted our horses, and set off‘ wuth all speed. We 
followed the high road to the post town to which I had 
been conveyed, and 1 determined to pull up at Mrs. 
M‘^Shane's, for I was so exhausted that I could go no fur- 
ther. This was a measure which required ])recaution ; and 
as there was moonlight, I turned off the road before I 
entered the town, or village, as it ought to have been called, 
so that we dismounted at the back of Mrs. M ^Shane's 
house. I went to the window of the bed-room whore I 
had lain down, and tapped gently, again and again, and 
no answer. At last, Kathleen made her appearance. 

Q 4 
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Can I come in, Kathleen ? ” said I ; ‘^*1 am almost 
(lead with fatigue ami exhaustion/’ * 

Yes,” replied she, I will open the back-door ; there 
is no one htTe to-night-^ it is too early for them.” 

1 entered, followed 'by Timothy, and, as I stepped over 
the threshifld, I faintetl. As soon as I recovered, Mrs. 
M ‘Shane led mefup sftiirs into hers*oom for security, and I 
was soon able to take the refreshment I so much retpiired. 
T stated what had passed to Mr'^. M Shane and Ivathlcenj 
who were much shockal at the account. 

“ You had better wait till it is late, before you go on,” 
said Mrs. Arshane, *^‘it will be more safe; it is now nine 
o’clock, and the people will all be moving till eleven. I 
will give your horses some corn, and when you are five 
miles from here, you may consider yourselves as safe. Holy 
saints! what an escape !” • 

I’lte advice was too good not to be {()llowe(l ; and I was 
so exhausted, that I was glad that prudence was on the 
.dde of repose. I laj down on Mrs. Al Shane’s IhmI, wliile 
'i’imothy watched over me. 1 had a short slumber, and 
tl'en was awakened by the good landlady, who told me that 
it was time fbi* us to quit. Kathleen then came up to me, 
and said, “ I would ask a favour of you, sir, and 1 hope 
\ou will not refuse it.” 

‘‘ Kathleen, you may ask any thing of me, and depend 
upon it, I will not refuse it, if I can grant it.” 

Then, sir,” replied the good girl, you know how I 
overcame my feelings to serve you, will you overcome 
yours for me? I cannot bear the idea that any one, bad 
as he may be, of the family wdio have reared me, should 
perish in so miserabk a manner ; and I cannot hear that 
any man, bad as he is, even if I did not feel obliged to 
to him, sliould die so full of guilt, and without absolution. 
*AV^ill you let me have the key, that Sir Henry do Clare 
may lie released after you are safe and away ? I know he 
does not deserve any kindness from you ; but it is a 
horrid death, and a horrid thing to die so loaded with 
crime.” 

Kiithleen,” replied I, I will keep my word with 
you. Here is the key ; take it up to-morrow morning 
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and give it to Lady de Clare; tell her Japhet Newland 
sent it.” 

“ 1 will, and God bless you, sir/^ 

Good-by, sir,” said Mrs. M^hane : '' yojjj^ have no 
time to lose.” 

God bless you, sir,” said Kathleen, who now put her 
arms round me, and kissed me. We mounted our horses 
ami set off. 

We pressed our horses, or rather ponies, for they were 
very small, till we ba<l gained about six miles, when we 
con>ideretl that we were, comparatively speaking, safe, and 
then drew up, to allow them to recover their wind. I was 
very much exhausted myself, «and hardly spoke one word 
until wc arrived at the next post town, when we found 
every body in betl. VV^e contrived, however, to knock 
them up ; and Timothy havi.ig seen that our horses were 
put into the stable,^ we lay down till tlie next morfiing 
upon a bed which ha[)pened to be unoccuinecl. Sorry as 
were the accommodations, 1 never slt^)t so soundly, and 
woke quite refreshed. The next nmrning I stated my 
intention of posting to l^ublin, and asked Tim what we 
sliould do with the horses. 

“ They belong to the castle,” replied he. 

Then in (iod’s name, let the castle have them, for I 
wish for nothing from that horrid place.” 

We stated to the landlord that the horses were to be 
sent back, and that the man w'ho look them would be paid 
for his trouble ;; and then it occurred to me, that it would 
b(‘ a good opportunity of » writing to Melchior, aliaft Sir 
Henry. I do not know vvhy, but certainly my animosity 
against him had subsided, and 1 did ,not think of taking 
legal measures against him. I thought it, however, right 
to frighten him, 1 wrote, therefore, as follows ; — 

Sir IIenrv, — I send you back your horses with thanks, 
as they have enabled Timothy and me to escape from 
your clutches. Your reputation and your life now are in 
my power, and I will have ample revenge. The fact of 
your intending murder, will be fully proved by my friend 
Timothy, who was employed by you in disguise, and 
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accompanied your gipsy. You cannot escape the sentence 
of the law. Prepjffe yourself, then, for the worst, as it is 
not my intention that you^ shall escape the disgraceful 
punishment: due to you? crimes. 

i"ours, Japhet Newland.’’ 

Having sealetl thil, and given <t to the lad who was to 
return with the horses, we hiiished our breakfast, and took 
a postchaise on for Dublin, where we arrived 4ai:e in tluj 
evening. During our •journey 1 re*quested Timothy to nar- 
rate what had passed, and by what fortunate chance he 
had been able to come so opportunely to my rescue. 

If you recollect, Japhet/' replied 'fimothy, you had 
received one or two letters fioni me relative to the 
movements of the gipsy, and stating his intention to carry 
off the little girl from the bojfi’ding-school. My last letter, 
in which I had informed you that Jie had succecdeil in 
gaining an entrance into the ladies’ school at Jlientford, 
could not have reached you, as I found by your pole 
that you had set off’ the same evening. The gipsy, whom 
I only knew by the name of IF?//, inquired of me the name 
by wdiich the little girl was known, and my answer v as 
Smith ; as I took it for granted that, in a largo seminary, 
there must be one, if not more, of that name. Acting upon 
this, he made inquiries of the maid-servant to wliom he 
paid his addresses, and made very handsome })resenis, if 
there was a Miss Smith in the school; slic replied, tliat 
there were two, one a young lady of sixteen, and the other 
about twelve years old. Of course the one selected ivas 
the younger. Will had seen me in my livery, and his 
plan was to obtain •a similar one, hire a chariot, and go 
down to Brentford, with a request that Miss Smilli might 
be sent up with him immcdiq^ely, as you were so ill that 
you were not expected to live; but previous to his taking 
this step, he wrote to Melchior, requesting his orders as to 
how he was to proceed when he had obtained the child. 
The answer from Melchior arriveef. By this time, he had 
discovered that you were in Ireland, and intended to visit 
him ; perhaps he had you in confinement, for I do not 
know how long you were therp, but the answer desired 
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Will to come over immediately, as there would be in all 
probability work for him, that would be well paid for. He 
had now become so intimate with me, that he disguised 
nothing : he showed me the lettei, and I asked him what 
it meant ; he replied that there was somebody to put out of 
the way, that was clear It immediately struck me, that 
you must be tlie person, ft' such was the case, and 1 volun- 
teered to go with him, to which, after some difficulty, he 
consented. We travelled outside the mail, and in four 
days we arrived at the castle. \V’^ill went up to Melchior, 
who told him what it was that lie required. Will con- 
sented, and then stated he had another hand with him, 
which might be necessary, vouching for my doing any 
thing that was required. Melchior sent for me, and I cer- 
tainly was afraid that he would discover me, but my dis- 
guise was too good. I had prepared for it still further^ by 
wearing a wig of ligiit hair : he asked me some questions, 
and I replied in a surly, dogged tone, prhich satisfied him. 
The reward was two hundred pounds, to he shared between 
us ; and, as it was considered advisable that we should not 
be seen after the affair was over, by the people about the 
place, we had the horses provided for us. The rest you well 
know. 1 was willing to make sure that it was you before 
I struck the scoundrel, and the first glimpse from the 
lantern, and your voice, convinced me. Thank God, 
Japbet, but I have been of some use to you, at all events.’^ 

My dear Tim, you have, indeed, and you know me too 
vrcll, to think I shall ever jorget it ; but now I must first 
ascertain where the will of the late Sir William is to be 
found. We can read it for a shilling, and then I may 
discover what are the grounds of Melchior’s conduct, for, 
to me, it is still inexplicable.” 

Arc wills made in Ireland* registered here, or at Doc- 
tors’ Commons in London.” 

In Dublin, I should imagine.’^ 

But on my arrival at Dublin I felt so ill, that I was 
obliged to retire to bed, and before morning I was in a 
violent fever. Medical assistance was sent for, and 1 was 
nursed by Timothy wdth the greatest care, but it w^as ten 
days before 1 could quit my bed. For the first time. 
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1 was sitting in an easy chair by the fire, when Timothy 
came in with the Ifttle portmanteau I had left in the care 
of Mrs. M'Shane. “ Opeii^it, Timothy,'" said I, "" and 
see if there be any thjng in the way of a note from them.’* 
Tirno'lhy opened the portmanteau, and produced one, 
which was lying on the top. It was from Kathleen, and 
as follows : — 

“ Dear Sir, — They say there is terrible wofk at the 
castle, and that Sir Henry has blown out his brains, or cut 
his throat, I don't know which. Mr. McDermott passed 
in a great hurry, but said nothing totally body here. I 
will send you wo^d of what has taken place as soon as I 
can. The morning after you went away, I walked up to 
the castle and gave the key to the lady, who appeared in 
a great flight at Sir Henry* not having been seen for so 
long a while. They wished to detaMi me after they had 
found him in the cellar with the dead man, hut after two 
hours I was desired to go away, and hold iny tongue. • It 
was after the horses went back that Sir Henry is said to 
have destroyed himself. I went up to the castle, but 
M‘J)ermott had given orders for no one to be let in on any 
account. “ Yours, 

‘‘ Kathleen M^Shane." 

This is news, indeed," said I, handing the letter to 
Timothy. It must liave been my threatening letter 
which has driven him to this mad act.” 

Yery likely," replied Timolhy ; “ but it w'as the best 
thing the scoundrel could do, after all." 

The letter was nfit, however, written, with that inten- 
tion, I wished to fiighten him, and have justice dene 
to little Fleta — poor child ! how glad I shall be to see 
her!" 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

, .1 

ANOTHER INVESTIGATION Illff.VTIVE TO A f lllLD, WHICH, IN THE 
SAME WAY AS THE EORMEK ONE, ENDS DY THE LADY GOING OI F 
IN A FIT. , 

The next day the newspapers contained a paragraph, in 
which Sir Henry de Clare was stated to have committed 
suicide. No reason could he assigned for this rash act, 
was the winding up of the intelligence. I also received 
another letter from Kathleen iVl ‘Shane, confirming the 
previous accounts : her nioth'ir had been sent for to assist 
in laying out the body. There was now no further dolibt, 
and as soon as I could venture out, I hastened to the [)VO- 
per office, where I read the will of the late Sir 'William. 
It was very sliort, merely disposing of his personal j>ro- 
perty to his wife, and a few legacies ; for, as I discovered, 
only a small portion of the estates were entailed with the 
title, and the remainder was not only to the heirs male, but 
the eldest female, should there be no male heir, with the 
proviso, that should she marry, the husband was to tak<' 
upon himself the name of Do (Jlare. Here, then, was the 
mystery explained, and why Melchior had stolon aw^ay his 
brother’s child. ■ Satisfied with my discovery, I determined 
to leave for England immediately, find out the Dowager- 
lady de Clare, and put the whole case into the hands of 
Mr. Masterton. Fortunately, Timothy had money with 
him sufficient to pay all expenses, and take us to London, 
or 1 should have been obliged to wait for remittances, as 
mine was a^ expended before I arrived at Dublin. We 
arrived safe, and I immediately proceeded to my house, 
where I found Harcourt, who had been in great anxiety 
about me. The next inorning 1 went to myxoid legal 
friend, to whom I communicated all that had happened. 

Well done, Ncwland,” replied he, after I had finished. 
I’ll l)et ten to one that you find out your father. Your 
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life already would not make a bad novel. If you continue 
your hair-breadth adventures in this way, it will be quite 
interesting.*' 

Although satisfied intny otvn mind that I had discovered 
Fleta^s parentage, anfl anxious to impart the joyful intelli- 
gence, I resolved not to sec her until every thing should 
be satisfactorily^ arranged. The ^‘sidonce of the Dowager- 
lady de (dare was soon discovered by Mr. Masterton : it 
was at liichmoml, and thither he and I proceeded. We 
were ushered into tlic di awing- rnom, and, to my delight, 
upon her entrance, I perceivt'd that it was the same beau- 
tiful person in whose ears 1 had seen the coral and gold 
ear-rings matching the necklace beloifgiiig to Fleta. I 
considered it bettor to allow Mr. Masterton to break the 
subject. 

You are, madam, the widow of the late Sir William de 
Clafe.’* The lady bowed. “ You will excuse me, madam, 
but I have most important reasons for asking you a few 
questions, which otherwise may appear to be intrusive. 
Arc you aware of the death of his brother. Sir Henry de 
Clare ?*’ 

Indeed T was not," rojdiod she. I seldom look at 
a paper, and I have long ceased to correspond with any 
one in Ireland. May J ask you what occasioned his 
death?" 

‘‘ He fell by his own bands, inadanu" 

Lady de (’larc covxTod up her face. God forgive 
him !’* said she, in a low voice. 

Lady de (Jlare, upon whd4 terms were your husband 
and the late Sir Henry ? Jt is important to know." 

Not on the ver)i best, sir. Indeed, latterly, for years, 
they never met or spoke : we did not know what had be- 
come of him/' 

AV^ere there any grounds for ill-will ?’* 

Many, sir, on the part of the eider brother ; but none 
on that of Sir Henry, who was treated with every kindness, 
until he-^ — '' Lady de Clare stopped — until he be- 
haved very ill to him.'' 

As we afterwards discovered, Henry de Clare had 
squandered away the small portion left him by his father. 
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and had ever after that been liberally supplied by his eldest 
brother, until lie had attempted to getlftce Lady de Clare, 
upon which he was dismissed for ever. 

Ami now, madam, I must revert to a painful subject. 
You liad a daughter by your marriage 

“ Yes,” replied the lady, with a deep sigh. 

“ IIow did you lose her ? Pray do hot tlnnk I am creat- 
ing this distress on your part without strong reasons.” 

She«Was playing in the garden, and the nurse, who 
thought it rather cold, ran in for a minute to get a hand- 
kerchief to tic round her neck. When the nurse returned, 
the child had disappeared.” Lady de Clare put her hand- 
kerchief up to her eyes. 

Vldicre did you tirid her afterwards ? ” 

“ It was not until three weeks afterwards that her hot ^ 
was fouml in a pond about a quarter of a mile off'.” 

Did the nurse not seek her when she discovered thaD.d 
slie was not in the garden ? ” 

<< She did, and immediately ran in that direction. It is 
quite strange that the child could have got so far without 
the nurse perceiving her,” 

flow long is it ago ?” 

It IS now nine years.” 

And the age of the child at the time ?” 

About six years old.” 

“ I think, Newlaiid, you may now speak to Lady de 
Clare.” 

Lady de Clare, have you* not a pair of ear-rings of 
coral ami gold of very remarkable workmanship?” 

“ I have, sir,” replied she, with surprise. 

Had you not a necklace of the yamc ? and if so, will 
you do me the favour to examine this ? ” I presented the 
necklact‘. 

“ Merciful heaven!” cried Lady de Clare, it is the 
very necklace ! — it was on my poor (jecilia when she was 
drowned, ambit was not found with the body. How came 
it into your possession, sir? Atone time,” continued Lady 
de Clare, weeping, I thought that it was possible that 
the temptation of the necklace, which has a great deal of 
gold ill it, must, as it was not found on her corpse, have 
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been an inducement for the gipsies, who were in tlie iieigli- 
bourhood, to dro^fn her ; but Sir William would not be- 
J^eve it, rather supposing tl^t in her struggles in the water 
she must have broken it, and that it had thus been detached 
from* her neck. Is it to return this unfortunate necklace 
that you have ^omc here ? ** 

No, madam, not altogethef. Had you two white 
ponies at the time ? *’ 

Yes, sir.” 

^Yas there a mulberry tree in the garden ? ” 

Yes, sir,” replied the astonished lady. 

** Will you do me the favour to describe the ap])earaiice 
of your child as Mie was, at the time that you lost her ? ” 
She Avas — but all mothers are partial, and perhaps I 
may also be so — a very fair, lovely little girl,” 

^^lYith light hair, 1 presume 

‘‘ Yes, sir. But Avhy these (picsti^ns ? Surely you can- 
not ask them for nothing,’’ continued she hurriedly. “ 1 ell 
mo, sir, Avhy all these questions 

Mr. Masterton replied, Because, madam, Ave have' 
some hopes that you have been deceived, and that it is pos- 
sible that your daughter Avas not <lroAvnod.” 

Lady de Clare, breathless and her mouth open, fixed 
her eyes upon Mr. Masterton. and exclaimed, Not drown- 
ed ! O my Cod ! my head I” and then she fell back insen- 
sible. 

I have been too precipitate,” said Mr. Masterton, 
going to her assistance ; “ but joy does not kill. Bing foi 
some Avater, Japhet.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

IS AVHICH, if thk readfr does not sa'mpaSphise with thf 

' PARTIES, HE HAD BETTER SHUT THE BOOK. 

In a few minutes Lady de Clare Avas sufficiently recovered 
to heat the outline of our history ; and as soon as it was 
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ovcr^ she insisted upon immediately going with us to the 
school where Fleta was domiciled, ^as ishe could ascertain, 
by several marks known but to a nurse or mother, if more 
evidence was required, whether Fteta was her child or not. 
To allow her to remain in such a state of anxiety was im- 
possible, Mr. Masterton agreed, and we posted to — , 
where we arrived in the evening. ♦ N8w, gentlemen, 
leave me but one minute with the child, and when I ring 
the bell, you may enter.** Lady dc Clare was in so ner- 
vous and agitated a stat$, that she coidd not walk into the 
parlour without assistance. \V e led her to a chair, and in 
a minute Fleta was called down. Perceiving me in the 
passage, she ran tii me. “ Stop, my dear Fleta, there is a 
lady in the parlour, who wishes to sec you.’* 

A lady, Japhet?** 

Yes, my dear, go in.’* - 

Fleta obeyed, and in a minute we heard a scream, ’and 
Fleta hastily opened the door, “ Quick ! quick ! the lady 
ha^ fallen down." 

AVe ran in and found Lady de Clare on the floor, and 
it was some time before she returned to her senses. As 
soon as she did, she fell down on her knees, holding up 
Jicr bauds as in prayer, and then stretcl)cd her arms out 
to Fleta. My child! my long-lost child ! it is — it is, 
indeed !" A flood of tears poured forth on Fleta’s neck 
relieved her, and we then left them together ; old Master- 
ton observing, as we took our seats in the back ])arlour, 
<< By (I , “Japhet, you deserve to find your own fa- 

ther !*’ 

In about an hour Lady de Clare requestetl to sec us. 
Fleta rushed into my arms and sobb'^d, while her mother 
apologised to Mr. Masterton for the ilelay and excusable 
neglect tov/ards him. Mr. Newland, madam, is the 
})erson to whom you arc indebted for your present happi- 
ness. I will now, if you please, take my leave, and will 
call upon you to-morrow.” 

“ I will not detain you, Mr. Masterton ; but Mr. New- 
land will, I trust, come home with (’ecilia and me ; I have 
much to ask of him.*' I conscnteil, and Mr. Masterton 
went back to town j I iveiit to the principal hotel to 

R 
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order a chaise and horses, while Fleta packed up her 'ward- 
robe. 

In half an hour we set off, and it was midnight before 
we arrived at llichmond. lluring my journey 1 narrated 
to La<ly de Clare eVery particular of our meeting with 
Fleta. We were all glad to go to bed ; and the kind man- 
ner ill which lAdy cfc (dare wislu^d me good night, with 
“God bless you, Mr. Newland T’ brought the tears into 
my eyes. • . 

I breakfasted alone«the next mofning. Lady dc Clare and 
her daughter remaining up stairs. It was nearly twelve 
o’clock when they made their appeiiranee, hotli so ap- 
parently happy, that 1 could not help thinking, When 
shall 1 have such pleasure — when sliall 1 find out who is 
my father?” My brow was clouded as the thought en- 
tered my mind, when Lady df (Jiare reijuested that 1 would 
infotm her who it was to whom sheayd her daughter weie 
under such eternal obligations. I had then to relate my 
own eventful history, most of which was as new to Cecilia 
(as she now must lie called) as it was to lier mother. 1 
had just terminated the escape from tlie castle, when Mr, 
i\Iastertorrs carriage drove up to the door. As soon as he 
had bowed to Lady de C’lare, he said to me, ‘‘ Japhet, 
here is a letter directed to }oii, to my care, from Ireland 
W'hicli T have brought for you.’’ 

It is from Kathleen M'Shane, sir,” repliul T, and 
requesting leave, I broke the seal. It contained another, 
1 read Kathleen’s^ and then hastily opened*thc other. It 
was from NattiV, or Lady 11. fie C’laie, and ran as fol- 
lows ; — 

“ JirriET Xi uLANT), — Fleta is the daughter of Sir 
William de Clare. Dearly has my husband paid for his act 
of folly and wickediicbs, and to which )ou must know I 
never was a party. 

‘‘ Yours, 

Nattei:.*' 

The letter from Kathleen added more strange inform- 
ation. Lady de Clare, after the funeral of her husband. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

1 RETURN TO THE GAY WORLD, lUIT AM NOT WELL RFCUVFI) ; I AM 

(^UIn dl-jGuyi'ed with ir and jione&tv, and every thing i-Lsr. 

IIow Ktrange^ now that I liad succecMled hi the next dearest 
object of iny wishes, after ascertaining niy own parentage, 
that 1 shouhl have ■felt so miserable; but it av as the lact, 
and I cannot deny it. 1 could hardly answer Mr. Master ton 
timing our journey to town; and when I threw inyhelf on 
tlie sofa in my own room, I felt as if 1 was desolate and 
deserted. I did not repine at Cecilia’s haj)j)iness ; so far 
from it, 1 Avoiiid ha\e saciificed iny life for her; but she 
was a creatine of luy oAvn — one of the objects in this world 
to Avbicli 1 was endeared — one that had been dependent 
on mo and loved me. Now that she was restored to her 
parent, she rose above me, and I Awas left still more deso- 
late. I do not bnow that I ever passed a week of such 
misery as tlie one whicli followed a denouement jiroductive 
of so inueli hajipinesN toothers, and uhich had been soi/glit 
Avith so imicli eagerness, and at so much risk, by myself. 
It Avas no feeling of envy, (iod knoAVs*; but it a])peare(l to 
me as if eAcry cue in the Avorld Avas to be made ha])])y ex- 
cept myself. Hut I had more to bear up against. 

When 1 bad quitted for Ireland, it was still sujiposed 
that 1 A\as a young man of large fortune — the truth had 
not been told. 1 had acceded to Mr. Masterton’s sugges- 
tions^ tliat 1 AA’as no longer to appear under false colours, 
and had rcijuested Ilarcourt, to whom I made known my 
real condition, that he would every where state, the truth. 
News like this flies like Avildfire : there were too many 
whorh7-](5ri««aps. when under the patronage of Major Car- 
boiineil, and tiie universal rapture from my supposed 
Avealth, X had treated with hauteur, glad to receive the in- 
telligence, and spread it far and wide. My imjmitioiij as 
they pleased to term it, was xhe theme •ii every party, and 
many were the indigjiafit remarks of tlJe Sb>dgers who had 
so often indirectly proposed to me their daughters; if 
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there was any one more -Virulent than the rest, I liardly 
need say that it was LaSy Mael^troTYi, whoneaily killed her 
job horses in drivinp; a]>out from one accjuaintance to 
another, to represent iny unheard-of atrocity in pre‘«ninins' 
to deceive rny letters. Ilarcourt, who liad agreed to live 
wdth rne — Harcourt^ who had ]>raisefl my magnanimity in 
making tlio'disclosure — evtn Ilarcourt fell off ; and about 
a fortnight after I had arrived in town, told me that not 
finding the lodgings so convenient as his former abode, lie 
intended to return to it. Jle took a fi'ienilly leave; hut I 
perceived that if we happened to meet in the streets, he 
often contrived to be looking another way ; and at last, a 
slight recognition wmr all that I received. Satisfied that it 
w'as intended, 1 no longer noticed him : he followed but 
the example of others. So great was the outcry raised by 
those who had ho])€'d to have secured me as a good match, 
that any young man of fashion w’ho w'as seen with me, had, 
by many, his name erased from their visiting lists. This 
decided my fate, and 1 w'as alone. For some lime I bore 
lip proudly : 1 returned a glance of defiance, but this could 
not lost. The treatment of others received a slight check 
front the kindness of Lord Windermejr. who repeatedly 
asked im* to his table; hut I ]»ercei\ed that e\en there, 
although suffered as*a jirotege of liis lordship, any tiding 
more than cominoii civility was studiously avoided, in order 
that no intimacy might result. Mr. INlasterton, upon wdiom 
I occasionally called, saw that I was unwell and unhappy. 
He encouraged ine^ but, alas ! a man must be more than 
mortal, who, with fine feelings, can emluie the scorn of 
the wn)ild. Timothy, poor fellow', who witnessed more of 
my nnhapjiy state of mind than any jDody else, offered in 
vain his • cpn sola lion. '‘And this,’* thought I, “is the 

reward of virtue ami honesty. Truly, virtue is its own 
reward, for it obtains n« other. Asjonggas P^vas under 
falsi* colours, allowing the world to deceive themselves, I 
was courted and flattered. Now that I have thrown off 
the mask, and jiut on the raiment truth, I am a despised, 
miserable being. Y^s; but fs not this my own fault 
Did \ not, by*iRy ow'it deception, brinit all this upon my- 
self I -^\^hether unmasked by others, or by myself, is it 
K S 
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not equally true that 1 have been playiiip; false^ and am 
now punished for it? "What do the world care for your 
having returned to truth ? You have offended by deceiving 
theiUj and that is an offence which your repentance will 
not extenuate.’* It was but too true, 1 had brought it all 
on myself, and this rellection increased my misery. For 
my dishonesty, 1 had been justly and severely punished : 
whether I was ever to be rewarded for my subsequent 
honesty still remained to he proved ; but I knew very well 
that most people would have written off such a reward as 
a bad debt. 

Once 1 consulted with Mr. ?dasterton as to the chance 
of there being any information lelative to my birth in the 
packet loft in the chaigc* of Mr. (’cqdiagus. “ 1 have been 
thinking over it, my dear Newland,*' said he, “ and 1 wish 
1 could gi^e you any hopes, but I cannot. Having suc- 
ceeded with regard to your little protege, you arc now so 
sanguine v\ilh lespect to yourself, that a trifle light as air 
is magnified, as the ])oel says, Mnto conlirmation strong as 
holy writ.’ Now, consider, somebody calls at the Found- 
ling to ask after you — which 1 acknowledge to be a satis- 
factory point — liis iiuine is taken dowm by an illiterate 
brute, as Derbennon ; but bow you can decide upon the 
real name, and assume it is I)e Benyon, is really more than 
I can imagine, allowing every scope to fancy. It is in the 
first instance, therefore, you arc at fault, as there are many 
other names •which may have been given by the party who 
called ; nay, more, is it at all certain ^ that the jiarty, in a 
case like this, would give his real name ? Let us follow 
it up. Allowing the name to have been De Bimyon, you 
tliscover that one brother is not married, and that there 
arc some papers belonging to him in the poss?s^!ion of an 
old woman wlio dies ; and upon these slight grounds what 
W'ould ymf attempt to establish*? that because that person 
was known not to have married, therefore he was mwi^rwd 
(for 'you are stated to have been born in wedlock) ; and 
because there is a pad ct of papers belonging to him in the 
possession of another party, that thig^pj(^et of papers must 
refer to you. Do'^you not perceive how you are Jed away 
by your excited feelings on the subject ?” 
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I could not deny tliat*Mr. Masterton’s aiguments had 
demolished the whole fabric which 1 had built up. ‘‘■You 
are ri^ht, sir/’ replied I niouiiifully. “ I wish 1 were 
dead.” 

‘‘ Never speak in that way, jVIr. Newlaiul, befoie me,” 
rejdied the old Uw\er in an angry tone, “witliout you 
wish to forfeit my good opinion.” 

“ I beg your jiardon, sir ; but 1 am most miserable. 1 
am avoided by all who know me — thrown out of all so- 
ciety — 1 have not a ]»arent or a relative. Isolated being 
as I am, an hat have 1 to live for?’* 

“ ]\ly dear fellow, you •are not twenty-three years of 
age,” replied Mr. Masterton, ‘‘and you have made two 
sincere friends, both jiowerful in their own Nvay. 1 mean 
Lord ^Yindermear and myself: and you have had the 
))leasure of making otheis happy. Believe me, that is 
much to have accomplished at so eaily an age. You have 
much to live for — live to gain more friends — live to gain 
reputation — live to do good — to be giateful for the benefits 
you have recti vod, and to lie humble when chastened by 
Providence. You have yet to learn an here, and only AN'here, 
trud happiness is to be found. Since yyu aie so much out 
of spirits, go doAvn to Lady de C’lare’s, si e her happiness, 
and that of her little*girl ; and then, when you lefiect iliat 
it NNus your mvii Avork, you will hardly say that )0U liaAe 
lived in vain.” 1 was too much overpowered to speak. 
After a pause, l\Ir. JMasterton continued, “ When did you 
bee them last ?” 

“ I have never seen tngm, sir, since 1 Avas amIIi you at 
tlieir ineeting.*’ 

‘‘ AYhat! have you not called — no'^ nearly tAvo months ? 
Japhet, yoit are Avrong : they an ill he hurt at your neglect 
and want of kindness. Have you Avritteii or heard from 
them ? ” 

if 1 have received one or two pressing invuauous, sir , 
but I have not been in a state of injnd to avail my keif of 
their politeness.” 

“ Politeness J yojji are wrong — all wrong, Japhet. • 
Your mind ^s» cankered, or vou n*ev'«r would liaAe used 
that tc^m. I thought you Averc composed of better mate- 
' B 4 
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rials ; but it appears, that although you can sail with a 
fair wind, you cannot buffet against an adverse gale. 
Because you are no longer fooled ainl flattered by the inte- 
terested and the designing, like many others you have 
quarrelled with the world. Is it not so ? ” 

(e iViiiaps you are right, sir/' 

“ I know tliat 1 am right, and that you 'are wrong. 
Now 1 shall he seriously displeased if you do not go down 
and see Lady de (dare and her daughter, as soon as you 
can. 

I will obey your orders, sir. 

My wishes, Japhet, not my orders. Let me see you 
when you return. You must no longer he idle, (’onsider, 
that you are about to recommence your career in lifi* ; 
that hitherto you have pursued the wrong path, from which 
you have nobly returned. You must prepare for exertions, 
and learn to trust to God and a good conscience. Lord 
A\'iiidennear and 1 had a long conversation relative to you 
yesterday evening ; and when you come hack, 1 will de- 
tail to you what are our views respecting your future ad- 
vantage.’' 


.CHAPTEIl XXVI 11 

A srw rn\KACTER ACI'EARS, JUIT NOT A VERY AMIABLE ONE; BUT I 
ATTACH M’iSKLE 'I O HIM, AS DBOHNING MEN CATCH AT .VI RAWS. 

I TOOK my leave, more composed in mind, and the next 
day down to Lady de (dare’s. I was kindly re- 

ceived, more thrui kindly, 1 was affectionately and parentally 
received by the mother, and by Cecilia as a dear brother ; 
hut they perceived my melancholy, and when they had jlp- 
braided me for my loi:«g luiglcct, they inquired thir^'^lfUSfe. 
As 1 had already made Lady de (dapfe aiiq^inted with niy 
previous history, t had no secrets ; in fact, it w as acon- 
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Rolation to confide niy griefs to them. Lord Windermear 
was too much above ine« — Mr. Mastertoii was too maiter- 
of-fact — Timotliy was too inferior — and tliey were all 
men ; but tlie kind soothing of a w oman was jieciiliarly 
grateful, and after a sojourn of three days, I took my leave, 
with my ijind much less dej)rcsscd than wdien I ai rived. 

On my return, 1 called upon Mr. Maslerton, who stated 
to mo tliat Lord Windermear tvas anxious to serve me, 
and that he would exert his interest in any way which 
might be most congenial to my feelings ; that he would pro- 
emre me a commission in the army, or a writershij) to India ; 
or, if I j)referred it, J might study the law under the aus- 
]>ices of Mr. Mastertori. If none of these propositions 
suited me, I might state wliat Avould he ])referieil, and that, 
as far as his interest and pecuniary assislanee could avail, I 
iniglit depend on it. So now, Japhet, you may go home 
aiul reflect seriou^ly upon these ofiors ; and when you have 
made up your mind what course you will steer, you have 
only to let mo know.'' 

1 returned my thanks to Mr. Masterton, and begged 
that he would convey my grateful acknowledgments to 
his Jordship. As I walked home, I met a (’aptain At- 
kinson, a mail of very doubtful character, wdiom, by the 
advice of Carhonnell;^ I liad always ke])t at a distance. He 
had lost a large fortune by gambling, ami having l)?en 
l)igeoued, had, as is usual, ended by becoming a roo//. He 
was a fashionable, well-looking man, of good family, suf- 
fered in society, for he had found out that it W'as necessary 
to hold his positioif by main force. He ^Vas ^ noted duel- 
list, had killed his tliree or^^our men, ami a cut direct from 
any ])erson w'as/%th him, sufficient gioumls for sending a 
friend. Every body was civil to kirn^ because no one 
ivished to tpiarrel w ith him. 

** ]\ly dear I\lr. Newlaiul,” said he, ofFerin^his hand, 

I am delighted to see ^ou ; 1 have hear(4at me clubs of 
your misfortune, and there were some free remarks made 
by some. I have great pleasure in saying that 1 put an im^ 
mediate stop to them, by telling yiem ihat, if they Avere repeat- 
ed in mypres^i^C'', I skould consider ij as a personal quarrel.'' 

Three montfis before, had 1 met faptain Atkinson, I 
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should have returned his how with studied [)olitcncss, and 
liave left him; ])ut how ehaiis^ed weie niy feelings! I 
took his hand, aiul shook it warmly. 

“ ]\Iy dear sir,” replied 1, “ I am very much obliged for 
your Ivind and consideiate conduct ; there are more who 
are inclined to calumniate than to defend.’^ 

And always will be in this world, IVlr. N^wland ; but 
1 have a fellow' feeling. I recollect how 1 w\as received 
and flattered when 1 was introduced as a young man of 
fortune, and liow I was deserted and neglected wdien I was 
cleaned out. 1 know' now why they are so civil to me, ahd 
1 value their civility at just as^much as it is w'orth. A\’ill 
you acce])t iny arm : — 1 am g<)ing your way.” 

I could not refuse ; but J coloured when I took it, for I 
felt that I was not adding to my reputation by being seen 
in his company ; ami still 1 felt, that although not adding 
to iny reputation, 1 W'as less likely to receive insult, and 
that the same cause which induced them to be civil to him, 
would perhaps ojierate when they found me allied wdth 
him. “ 15e it so,” thought I, “ 1 will, if possible, twtort 
politeness.” 

A^e w'ere strolling down llond Street, when w'e met a 
young man, well kiiowm in the fasliionahJe circles, who 
had dropped my acquaintance, after having been formerly 
most pressing to obtain it. Atkinson faced him. (iood 
morning, Mr. Oxberry.” 

(lood morning, Claptain Atkinson,” replied Mr. Oxherry. 

1 thought you knew my friend Mr. Newland ? ” ob- 
served Atkinson, rather fiercely. 

“ Oh! really — I (piite — I iieg pardon. Good morning, 
Mr. Newland ; you have been long absent. I did not see 
you at Latly Maelstrom’s last night.” 

No,” readied I, carelessly, ‘‘ nor will you ever. When 
you her ladyship, ask her, with my compliments, 

whether she has had’ another fainting fit.’' 

1 shall certainly have great pleasure in carrying your 
message, Mr. Newland — good morning.” 

That fool,” observed \tkinson, “ will now run all 
over town, and you wdl see the coiisc^ueftce- ” 

met one or ^two others, and to them Atkinson put 
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tlic same question, I t]i6ught you knew my fiiend Mr. 
'Newland?” At last, just as we ariived at my own house 
ill St. t7aines*s Street, who should we meet but ITarcourt. 
llarcourt immediately perceived me, and bowed low as he 
passed on, so tliat his bow would have served for both ; 
but Atkinson sto})])eil. “ I must beg your pardon, llar- 
court, for detaining you a moineiit, but what are the odds 
upon the Vestris colt for the Derby ?” 

“ Upon my word, (kiptain Atkinson, I was told, but I 
ha,ve forgotten. 

'i'our memory appears bad, for you have also forgotten 
your old frieinl, Mr. Nevvluiid-'’ 

I heg your pardon. Mr. Newland.’* 

'i’here is no occasion to beg my jiardon, i\Ir. llar- 
court,” iiiteirnptcd I; “for I tell )ou jdainly, that 1 
despise you too much to ever wish to be acquainted with 
you. You will oblige me, sir, by never presuming to touch 
yoiir hat, or otlierwise notice me.” 

llarcourt coloured, and started baek. Such language, 
IVIr. Newland 

Is what you deserve : ask your own conscience. 
Leave us, sir;” and 1 walked on Avith Captain Atkinson. 

“ You have done well, Newland,” ohseivcd Atkinson : 
“ he cannot submit to that language, for he knows that 1 
have heard it. A meeting you will of course have no ob- 
jection to. It Avill be of immense advantage to you.” 

“^Noue whatever,” replied 1 ; “ for if iheie is any one 
man who deserves J;o be punished for his. conduct towards 
me, it is llarcourt. MMI^you come ii}). Captain Atkin- 
son, and, If not better engaged, take a quiet dinner and a 
bottle of wine with me ? ” ^ 

Our cOiiversation during dinner was desultory ; but after 
the first bottle, Atkinson became communicative, and his 
history not only made me feel better inclined him, 

bu^ afforded me another instance, as well as Carbonncirs, 
how ofteYi it is that those Avbo would have done well a.>-e 
first plundered, and then driven* to desperation by tlib 
heartlessness of the world, '/he cases, however, had this 
diflerenee, tlTiiX kirbonnell had contrived to keep 

his* reputation above water, wliile tliat of Atkinson was 
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gone, and never to be re-established. We had just finished 
our wine when a note was brought from Harcourt, inform- 
ing me that he should send a friend the next morning for 
an explanation of my conduct. 1 handed it over to At- 
kinson. “ My dear sir, J am at your service,’’ replied lie, 
without you have any body among your acquaintances 
whom you may prefer.” 

Thank you,” replied I, Captain Atkinson : it cannot 
he in better hands.” 

That is settled, then ; and now where shall we go ? ” 

ATherever you please.” 

Tlien I shall try if I can win a little money to-night: 
if you come you need not play — you can look on. It will 
serve to divert your thoughts, at all events.” 

I felt so anxious to avoid reflection, that I immediately 
accepted his offer ; and, in a few minutes, we were in the 
well-lighted room, and in front of the range et iiair table, 
covered with gold and hank notes. Atkinson did not com- 
mence his phy immediately, hut pricked the chances on a 
card as they ran. After half an hour he laid down his 
stakes, and was fortunate. I could no longer withstand 
the temptation, ami I hacked him ; in less than an hour 
we both had won considerably. 

That is enough,” said he to me, sweeping up his 
money ; ‘^Tve must not try the slippery dame too long.” 

I followed his example, and shortly afterwards we 
quitted the house. “ I will walk home with you, New- 
land : never, if you can help it, espi'cially if you have been 
a winner, leave a gaming house, alone.” 

Going home, I asked Atkinson if he would come up ; 
he did so, and then we examined our winnings. “ 1 know 
mine,’’ replied he, within twenty ppunds, for *I always 
leave off at a certain point. 1 have three hundred pounds, 
and Goincthiiig piore,!’ 

He had won three hundred and twenty-five pounds. 
I liad won ninety pounds. As we sat over a glass of 
brandy and water, 1 inquired whether he was always for- 
tunate. No, of course J am not^” replied Atkinson ; 

but on the whole, 'n the course of the yeai, 1 am a winner 
of sufficient to support myself.”' 
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there any rule by \vhicli people arc p;ui(le(l who 
play ? I ohscrved many of those who were seated prickiiig 
the chalices with great care^ and then staking their money 
at intervals.” 

Rouge et noir I believe to be the fairest of all games,*" 
replied Atkinson ; hut where there is a per centagt* inva- 
riably in fa\H)ur of the hank, although one may viin and 
another lose, still the juotits must be in fa\our of the hank. 
If a man were to ]>lay all the year round, he would lose the 
national debt in the (Mid. As for niartintijalcs, and all those 
calculations, which )ou obseived them so busy with, they 
are all useless. 1 have tiied every thing, and tluMo is only 
one chance of success, but then you must not he a gambler 
Not a pambler ? ” 

“No ; you must not be carried away by the excitement 
of the game, or you will infallibly lost*. You must have a 
strength of mind which few have, or you will be soon 
cleaned out.” 

“ Ibit you say that you win on the whole: have you no 
rule to guide you ? ” 

“Yes, I have: strange as the chances are, 1 have been 
so acL'ustmiied to them, that 1 generally put dowm my stake 
riolit : when 1 am once in a run of luck, I have a method 
of my own, but what It is I cannot tell; only this 1 know, 
that if I depart from it, I ahvavs lose my money. But 
that is what you may call good luck, or wdiat you please — 
It IS not a rule.** 

AYluM-e, then, are your rules 

“ Simply tin se two. The first it is not difficult to adhere 
to: 1 make a rule never to lose but a certain sum if 1 am 
unlucky when 1 commence — say twenty stakes, wdiatever 
may be the amount of the stake that you play. This rule 
is easily adheied to, hV not taking more money wdtli you ; 
and I am not one of those jto wdiom the croujueii^.sr porters 
will ^Mid money. The second rule is the most difficidt, 
and decides whether }ou are a gambler or not. I make a 
rule ahvays to leave oif w hen I have* won a certain sum — * 
or even before, if the chances o# my game fluctuate. There 
is the diflicult^y :«it ajTpears very fooWsl^ not to follow up 
luck^ \yjei thc^fact is, lortune is so capricious, that if you 
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trust her more than an liour, she \vill desert you. Tins is 
niy mode of ))lay, and with me it answers ; hut it does not 
follow that it would answer with another. Hut it is very 
late, or rather^ very early — 1 wish you a good night.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

i 

J:1 ( OMK IRiyriPAL INSTFAl) <)!• Si CONI) IN A OUKIm AND UlsK Mi' 
OU N AM) AVOlJIIu’s MI I, MV OWN AND OTIIlIvs’ 11AJ*1JM>.S AM) 
I'lAI'I' OI- SUM), IJKVUSF I 11 VM lU LN PI’ MSH J D AS 1 Dl >1 R\ I D. 

Atteii (’aptilin Athinson had left me, I stated to 'I'iinothy 
what had passed. “And do \ou think you will have to 
tiglu a duel, sir ?” cried Timothy w’iih alarm. 

“ 'I'here is no doubt of it, ’ replied I. 

“ You ne\(T will iiiid your fjtlier, sir, if you go on this 
way,” said Tiinoth}, as if to diveit mj attention fioiusueh 
a purpose. 

“ Not in this ivoild, perhaps, TIri ; ]>ei]ia])s 1 may he 
sent the light load hy a bullet, aiid iiinl him in tlu‘ nevt. ' 
“ I>o you think your lather, it dead, lias gone to heaven ?” 
] hope so, 4hinotliy/" 

“ 'riieii what chanei* Iiave you of meeting him, if you 
go out of the world attempting the life of \our old friend ?” 

“ I'hat is what you call a }i(/ser, my dear Timothy, hut 
I eamiot help myself: this I can safely say, that 1 Inive 
no animosity agains! Mr. Ilaieourt — at least, iiQtsuhicient 
tu ha'e any wi^li to take away his life,” 

“ ’hat’s somethinL^, to he suie ; hut do you know% 

Japliet, I’m not ipiite sure you hit tlie light road when 
[you set up for a gentleinan.” 

“ No, Timothy, 'no man can he in the right road who 
deceives; 1 have been alliWTong; and I am afraid lam 
going from worse to *Avorse : hut I dmnot i ‘,pralise, I must 
go to sleep, and forget e\ery thing, if 1 can.” 
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The next moriiiii}?, abgut eleven o'clock, a Mr. ('otgrave 
calkul upon me on the part of Harcourt. I referred him 
to Captain Atkinson, and he bowed and quitted the room. 
Captain Atkinson soon called : he had remained at home 
exj)ecting the message, and had made every arrangement 
with the second. He stayed with me the whole day. 'I'he 
majoi’s ]dstols wen* examined and approved of. ’H e dined, 
drank freely, and he afterwards jiroposed that 1 should 
accompany liim to one of the hells, a^ they are called. 
"J'his J refused, as 1 had some arrangements to make; and 
as soon as he wfis gone I sent for Timothy. 

“ 'J'im,” said I, if I shTmld Ik* unlucky to-moirow, 
you are my executor and residual y legatee. J\jy will was 
made when in Dublin, and is in the ch.nge of JMr. ( o- 
phagiis.’" 

“ Jajihet, I hope you will allow mi* one favour, which 
is, to go to the giouud with you. 1 had lather he there 
than remain here in suspense.'’ 

Of course, my dear lelhiw, if you w ish it,” r(*plied T ; 

but I must go to bed, as 1 am to he called at four o’clock 
— so let’s have no sentimentalising or si'iinonising. Good 
night, God bless you.'' » 

I was, at that time, jn a state of mind which made me 
reckless of life or of const'q nonces ; stung by tin* treatment 
which J leceived, mad with the world's coiilinm'ly, 1 was 
desperate. True it w*as, as Mr. ^lastertoii said, J had not 
courage to hidlet against an adveise gale. 'I'imotliy did 
not go to bed, and at#four o’clock w’as at my side. 1 rose, 
dresved myself wnth the giealfst care, and w^as soon joined 
by Clajitain Atkinson. Wv then set off in a hackni*y -coach 
to the same spot to w hich J had, but aji’ew months before, 
driven with* poor Caihonnell. His memory and his death 
came like a cloud over iily mind, hut it was hut for a moment. 
I cared little for life. Hafeourt and liis si*«onTi ware on 
the gf=hund a few minutes before us. Eacli party saluted 
politely, and the seconds ])rocecded to business. We fined, 
and Harcourt fell, wirli a bullet aba^ his knee. 1 went 
up to him, and he exte^.ded liisliund. New land,*' said 

he, “ 1 have d^lsefved this. I w'as a colvard, in the first 
places to *deseU you as 1 did — and a coward, in the 
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second, to fire at a man whom I had injured. Gentlemen,” 
continued he, a[)pealin^ to the seconds, “recollect, I, be- 
fore you, acquit Mr. Newland of all blame, and desiie, if 
any further accident should happen to me, that my rela- 
tions will take no stejjs whatever against him.’’ 

Harcourt was very pale, and bleeding fast. Without 
any answer I examined the wound, and found, by the 
colour of the blood, and its gushing, that an artery had 
been divided. My professional knowledge saved liis life. 
I compressed the artery, while I gave directions to, the 
others. A handkerchief was tied tight round his thigh, 
above the w’ound — a round stone selected, and jilaced 
under the handkerchief, in the femoral groove, and the 
ramrod of one of the pistols then made use of as a winch, 
until the whole acU'd as a tourniquet. I removed iny 
thumbs, found that the hemorrhage was stopped, and then 
directed that he should be taken home on a dotir, and sur- 
gical assistance immediately sent for. 

“ You appear to understand these things, sir,” said Mr. 
Cotgrave. “ 'fell me, is there any danger ?’ 

“ lie must suffer amputation,” replied i, in a low voice, 
so that Harcourt could not hear me. “ Pray watch the 
tourniquet carefully as he is taken home, for should it slip 
it will be fatal.” 

I then bowed to Mr. Cotgrave, and, followed by Captain 
Atkinson, stepped into the hackney -coach and drove home, 
“ 1 wdll leave you now, Newland,” said Captain Atkinson : 
“ it is necessary that 1 talk this matter over, so that it is 
properly explained.” 

i thanked ("aptain Atkinson for bis services, and was 
left alone ; for I b?d sent Timothy to ascertain if Harcourt 
had arrived safe at his lodgings. Never du’ I feel more 
miserable ; my anxiety for Harcourt w^as indescribable ; true, 
he had noi ti ’-ated. me w^ell, but 1 thought of his venerable 
father, who pressed my hand so warmly when I It ft his 
hospitable roof — .of his lovely sisters, and the kindness 
and affection which diey had showui towards me, and our 
extreme intimacy. 1 tnouglit of the nain which the 
intelligence would’gfvc them, and their iiidlgnation towards 
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me, when their brother^first made his appearance at his 
father s liouse, mutilated ; and were he to die — good 
(iod! 1 was maddened at the idea. I had now undone 
the little good 1 liad been able to do. If 1 had made Fleta 
and her mother happy, had 1 not plunged another family 
into misery } 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THIS IS A STUANOE WORLD ; I AM CUT BY A MAN OF NO CHARACTER, 
BECAUSE HE IS FEARFUL THAT 1 SHOULD INJURE HIS CHxVRACTER. 

Timothy returned, and brought me consolation — the 
bleeding had not re-commenced, and llarcom t was in 
tolerable spirits. An eminent surgeon had been sent for. 

Go again, my dear Timothy, and as you are intimate 
with* Ilarcourt’s servant, you will be abje to find out what 
they are about.*' 

Timothy departed* and was absent about an hour, dur- 
ing which I lay on the sofa, and groaned with anguish. 
When he returned, I knew by his face that his inielligence 
was favourable. 

All ’s light,” ^ried Timothy; ‘^Mio .amputation after 
all. It was only one of yhc smaller arteries which was 
severed, and they have taken it up.’* 

I sprang up from tlx? sofa and embraced Timothy, so 
happy wks» I with the intelligence, and then I sat clown 
again, and cried like^a child. At last I became more com- 
posed. I had asked (hip tain Atkinson to^ dftc with me, 
aiTt?was very glad when he catne. JJe confirmed Timothy's 
report, and I was so overjoyed, that I sat late at dinner, 
drinking very freely, and when he* again proposed that we 
should go to the ro7ig^ ei noir tflile, I did not refuse — on the 
contrary, flufliefl with wine, I was anki^us to go, and took all 
the^money that I had with me. On our arrival Atkinson 
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played, but finding that he was not fortunate, he very soon 
left oft'. As I had followed his game, 1 also had lost con- 
siderably, and he entreated me not to play any more — 
but / wajf a gameatery it appeared, and I would not pay 
attention to him, and did not quit the table until I had 
lost every shilling in my pocket. I left the house in no 
very good humour, and Atkinson, who had waited for me, 
accompanied me home. 

Ncwland,” sa^id he, I don't know what you may 
think of me — you may have heard that I ’m a rowe, 

&c. &c., but this 1 always do, which is, caution those who 
arc gamesters from their hearts. 1 have watched you to- 
night, and 1 tell you, that you will be ruined if you con- 
tinue to frequent that table. You have no command over 
yourself. I do not know wdiat your means may be, but 
this I do know', that if you were a Crm&us, you would be 
a beggar. I cared nothing for you while you were the 
Mr. Newland, the^ admired, and leader of the fashion ; 
but I felt for you' wdien I heard that you were scouted 
from society, merely because it was found out that you 
were not so rich as you w'ere supposed to be. 1 had a 
fellow feeling, as ) tohl you. 1 did not make your ac- 
quaintance to win your money — 1 can win as much as I 
wish from the scoundrels who keep the tables, or from 
those who would not scruple to plunder others ; and 1 now 
entreat you not to return to that place — and am sorry, 
very sorry, that ever 1 took you there. To me, the excite- 
ment is nothing — to you it is ovcrpo^Fcring. You are a 
gamester, or rather, you have it m your disposition. Take, 
thcrcfoie, the advice of a fiicnd, if I may so call myself, 
and do not go iheie again. 1 hope you are not seriously 
inconvenienced by what you have lost .to-night.” ‘ 

“ Not the least,” replied 1. It w'as ready money. 1 
thank you lor y<,our advice, and will follow it. 1 have been 
a fool to-night, and one folly is sufficient.” 

Atkinson then left me. 1 had lost about two hundred 
and fifty pounds, whicli: included my winnings of the night 
before. 1 was annoyed at it but 1 thought of Ilarcourt’s 
safety, and felt indifferent. I'hc rcadef ibay recollect, 
that I had three thousand pounds, which Mr. Masterton 
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had offered to put out |it mortgage for me, but until he 
could find an opportunity, by his advice I had bought stock 
in the three per cents. Since that time he had not suc- 
ceeded, as mortgages in general are for larger sums, and it 
had therefore remained. My rents were not yet due, and 
I was obliged to have recourse to this money. I therefore 
went into tl!e city, and ordered the broker to sell out two 
hundred pounds, intending to replace it as soon as 1 could 
— for 1 would not have liked that My. Masterton should 
ha^^e known that 1 had lost money by gambling. Ariien I 
returned from the city, I found (-aptaiii Atkinson in my 
apartments, waiting for me.* 

Harcourt is doing well, and you are not doing badly, 
I have let all the world know that you intend to call out 
whoever presumes to treat you with indifference.*' 

The devil you have ! but that is a threat which may 
easier be made than followed up by deetls.” 

Shoot two or three more,” rej)lied Atkinson, coolly, 
^‘and then, depend upon it, you’ll have it all your own 
way. As it is, I acknowledge there has been some show 
of resistance, and they talk of making a resolution not to 
meet'you, on the score of your being an impostor.*' 

“ And a very plausible reason, too,'’ replied I ; nor do 
I think 1 have any right — I am sure I have no intention 
of doing as you propose. Surely, people have a right to 
choose their acquaintance, and to cut me, if tin y think 1 
have done wrong. I am afraid. Captain Atkinson, you 
have mistaken me ; •! have punished Harenurt for his con- 
duct towards me«-he deserircd punishment. 1 had claims 
on him ; but I have not upon the hundreds, whom, when 
in the zenith of my popularity, I mys«lf, perha])s, was not 
over courteous to. 1, cannot rvn the muck wdiich you pro- 
pose, nor do 1 consider that I shall help my character by 
so doing. I may become •notorious, but certainly, I shall 
not'^tain that species of notoriety which will he of service 
to me. Ko, no; I have done too much, 1 may say, al-. 
ready ; and, although not so much to blame as the world 
imagines, yet my own#conscience tells me, that by allowing 
it to suppose 1 was what I was nqt* I have, to say the 
leasts becrTa party to the fraud, and must take the conse- 
. s 2 
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qiicnce. My situation now is very unpleasant, and I ought 
to retire, and, if possible, re-appear with real claims upon 
the ])ublic favour. I have still friends, thank (^od ! and 
influential friends. I am offered a writership in India — 
a commission in the army — or to study the law. Will 
you favour me wdth your opinion ?” 

You ])ay me a compliment by asking my' advice. A 
writership in India is fourteen years' transportation, re- 
turning with plenty to live on, but no health to enjoy it. 
In the army you mi!;ht do well, and, moreover, as an offieer 
ii; the army, none dare refuse to go out with you. At the 
S'line time, under your }»eculiaf* circumstances, 1 think if 
you weio in a crack regiment, you would, in all probability^ 
have to fight one half the mess, and he put in (’oveiitry by 
the other. Vou must then exchange on half-pay, and your 
commission would he a great help to you. As for the law 
— I’d sooner see a brother of mine in his coffin. There, 
you have my opinion.” 

“ Not a veiy encouraging one, at all events,” re])lied 1, 
laughing ; but there is mueli truth in your observations. 
To India I will not go, as it will interfere with the great 
object of my existence.” 

“ And pi ay, if it he no secret, may 1 ask what that is ?” 

To find out irho hint/ father,^* 

Captain Atkinson looke<l very hard at me. 1 more 
than once,” said he, have thought you a little cracked, 
hut now 1 perceive you are ///fuZ — downright mad: don’t 
he angry, I couldn’t help saying so, and if you wdsh me to 
give vou satisfaction, I shall rrost unwillingly oblige you.” 

“ No, no, Atkinson, I believe you aie not very far 
wiong, aiul I forgiv” you — hut to proceed. The army, 
as you say, will give me a position in society, from my 
profession being that of a gentleman; hut, as J do not wisii 
to take the ad antage which you have suggested from the 
position, I shrink fioin putting myself into one which luay 
.lead to much mortification. As for the law, although I do 
not exactly agree with' you in your abhorrence of the pro- 
fession, yet I must say, that I <lo not like the idea. 1 liave 
been rendered unlit for it by iny life u{i th the present. 
But I am permitted to select any other .** u. 
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“ Without wishing to pry into your affiiirs^ have you 
sufficient to live upon ?’’ 

“ Yes, in a moderate way ; about a younger brother's 
portion, which will just keep me in gloves, cigars, and eau 
de cologne/^ 

Then take my advice and be nothing. The only dif~ 
fereiice I can see between a gentleman and any body else, is 
that one is idle and the other works hard. One is a useless, 
and the other a useful, member of society. Such is the 
absurdity of the opinions of the world.*' 

Yes, 1 agree with you, and would prefer being a gen- 
tleman in that respect, and flo nothing, it they would admit 
me in every other ; but that they will not do. 1 am in an 
unfortunate position.” 

And will be until your feelings become blunted as 
mine have been,” rejdied Atkinson. ‘‘ Had you acquiesced 
in my proposal you would have done better. As it is, 1 
can be of no use to you ; nay, without intending an affiont, 
I do not know if we ought to be seen together, for your 
decision not to ftght your wav is rather awkward, as I can- 
not back one with my support who will not do credit to it. 
Do hot be angry at what 1 say ; you ary your own master, 
and have a right to decide for yourself. If you think your- 
self not so wholly lo^t as to be able eventually to recover 
yourself by other means, I do not blame you, as 1 know it 
is only from an error in judgment, and not from want of 
courage.” 

At present 1 jyn, I acknowledge, lost, Captain Atkin- 
son ; but if I succeed in fielding my father ■” 

‘‘ Good morning, Newlaiid, good morning,” replied he, 
hastily. 1 see how it is ; of course we shall be civil to 
each otlRii: when we meet, for I wish you well, but we 
must not be seen together, or you may injure my character.” 

“ Injure your characUr, Captain Atkinson*? 

•-^Yes, Mr. Newland, injure my character. I do not 
mean to say but that there are characters more respectable, 
but 1 have a character which suits^me, and it has the merit 
of consistency. As you are ndl prepared, as the Americans 
say, to go titt, wiiole hog, we will part p^od friends, and if I 
h^e Solti anj thing to annoy you, I beg your pardon,*' 
s S 
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Good-by, then, Captain Atk[nson ; for tiie kindness 
you have ksIiowh me 1 am grateful.** He shook my hand, 
and walked out of the room. And for having thus broken 
up our acquaintance, more grateful still,** thought I, as he 
went down stairs. 


END OF THE SEOONH VOLUME. 
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VOLUME THE THIRD. 


( 11A4>TI<:11 I. 

1 t'lIT MY NEW acquaintance, J'.UT IHS COMEANY, EVEN IN SO 

SHOUT A TIME, 1‘ROVES MY KUIN NO I’WmiSTANDlNG I PART 

WITH ALL MY PROPERTY, 1 RETAIN MY HON I STY. 

In the mean time, the particulars of tlie duel had found 
their way into the jiapers, wdth various coin men is, but none 
of them very flattering to me ; and 1 received a note from 
Mr. Masterton, wdio, deceived by the representations of that 
elass, of people who cuter for newspapers, and who are but 
too glad to pull, if they ])ossibly can, eve?y one to their own 
level, stronj:»ly animadverted upon iny conduct, and pointed 
out the folly of it ; adding, that Lord AVindennear wholly 
coincided with him in opinion, and had desired him to ex- 
])ress his displeasure. He concluded by observing, “ I 
consider this to iie the most serious false steji which you 
have hitherto mad^. Because you have been a party to 
deceiving the public, and because one individual, who had 
no objection to be intimate with a young man of fashion, 
station, apd aflluence, docs not wish ‘to continue the ac- 
ijuaintaiiceVith one pf unknown biith and no fortune, you 
consider yourself justified in taking his liftw L]>on this 
principle, all society is at an .end, all flistiitctions levelled, 
anlTthe rule of the gladiator will only be oveitlirown by the 
stiletto of the assassin.^* 

I was hut ill prepared to receive ftiis letter. 1 liad been 
deeply thinkj;ig^pon*the kind ofFers*o^ Lord M^'indermear, 
and had^^dl that they would interfere with the prim wm mo- 
hil ^ of my existence, and I was reflecting by what means I 
s 4 
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could evade their kind intentions, and be at liberty to fol- 
low iny own inclinations, when this note arrived. To me 
it appeared to be the height of injustice. 1 had been ar- 
raigned and found guilty upon an e.v-parta statement. 1 
forgot, at the time, that it was my duty to have immedi- 
ately proceeded to Mr. Masterton, and have fully explained 
the facts of the case ; and that, by not having so done, 1 
left the natural impression that I liad no defence to offer. 
I forgot all this, st!ll J was myself to blame — 1 only saw 
that the letter in itself was unkind and unjust — ^ and my 
h'ehngs were those of resentment. AVliat right have Lord 
Windermear and Mr, Masterton thus to school and to insult 
me ? The right of obligations conferred. But is not Lord 
Windermear under obligations to me ? Have 1 not pre- 
served his secret ? Yes ; but how did 1 obtain possession 
of it ? By ijo doing, I was only making reparation for an 
act of treachery. ^YeIl, then, at all events, I have a right 
to be independent of them, if I please — any one has a right 
to assert his independence if he chooses. Their offers or 
service only would sliackle me, if I accepted of their as- 
sistance. I will have none of them. Such were my reflec- 
tions; and the reader must ])erceive that 1 was influenced 
by a state of morbid irritability — a sense of abandon- 
ment which prostrated me. 1 felt that 1 was an isolated be- 
ing without a tie in the whole world. 1 determined to spurn 
the world as it had spurned me. To Timoihy I would hardly 
speak a word. 1 lay with an aching head, aching from 
increased circulation. I was mad, or nearly so. I opened 
the case of pistols, and thought of suicide — reflection alone 
restrained me. 1 could not abandon the search after my father. 

Feverish and impatient, 1 wished to walk out, but I 
dared not meet the public eye. I waited till daik, and then 
I sallied forth, hardly knowing where I went. I passed ihc 
gaming house-!- 1 pass it, but I returned and lost every 
shilling ; not, however, till the fluctuations of the game 
had persuaded me, that had I had more money to carry it 
on, I should have won. 

I went to bed, but not to sleep ; !• thought of how I had 
been caressed and admired, when I was supposL.kto be rich. 
Of what use then was the money I possessed ? Litde or 
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none. I made up myjiiind that I would either gain a 
fortune, or lose that which I had. The next morning 1 
went into the city, and sold out all the remaining stock. 
To Timothy 1 had not communicated my intentions, I 
studiously avoided speaking to him : he felt hurt at my 
roiidnct, 1 perceived, but 1 was afraid of his advice and 
expostulation. 

At night-fall I returned to the hell — played with va- 
rious siieeess ; at one time was a winner; of tliree times my 
ca]ntal, and 1 ended at last with my pockets being empty. 
I was i^dilh rcnt when it was all gone, although in the 
highest state of cxcitcmcntVhile the chances were turn- 
ing up. 

The next day T went to a house-agent, and stated my 
wish to sell 'my houses for I was resolved to try fortune 
lo the last. The agent undertook to find a ready purchaser, 
and j Ix'gged an advance, which he made, and eontinuetl 
to make, until he hud advanced nearly half the vfilue. Ho 
then found a purchaser (himself, as I believe) at two thirds 
of its value. I did not hisilaie, I had lost every advance, 
one after another, and was anxious to retrieve my fortune 
or be a beggar, I signed the coiiveyanoe and received the 
balance, fifteen hundred aud fifty ])Ounds, and returned to 
the apartment s, no longer mine, about an hour before din- 
ner. I called Timothy, and ascertaining the amount of 
hills due, gave him fifty pounds, which left him about fif- 
teen pounds as a lesidue. T tlieii sat dowui to my solitary 
meal, but just as l^commeneed 1 heard a dispute in the 
passage. 

What is that, Timotuy r cried I, for I was nervous 
to a degree. ' , 

It's fliat fellow^ .Emmanuel, sir, who says that he will 
come up.” 

“ Yesh, 1 vill go up, sJlr.” 

•^Let him come, Timothy,’' replied T. Accordingly 
Mr. Emmanuel ascended. “ Well, Emmanuel, wdiat do you 
want with mo? ” said J, looking w^ith contempt at the mi- 
serable crcatuie who^entered as before, wdth his body bent 
double, aij-di^tiisliaiid lying o\er his \)i«k. 

I vash a, little out of breath, Mr. Newland — I vash 
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come to say dat de monish is very scarce — dat I vill ac- 
cept your offer, and vill take de hundred pounils and my 
tousand which I have lent you. You too mush gentleman 
not to help a poor old man, ven he ish in distress.” 

Rather say, Mr. Emmanuel, that you have heard that 
I have not ten thousand pounds per annum, and that you 
are afraid that you have lo^t your money.” 

Loshe my monish ! — no — loshe my tousand pound ! 
Did you not say, dat you would pay it back to me, and 
give me hundred pounds for my trouble ; dat vash de last 
arrangement.” ^ 

Yes, but you refused to take it, so it is not my fault. 
You must now stick to the first, which is to receive fifteen 
hundretl pounds when I come into my fortune.” 

Your fortune, but you av no fortune.” 

I am afraid not ; and recollect, Mr. Emmanuel, that I 
never told you that 1 had.” 

“ Vill you pay me ray monish, Mr. Newland, or vill you 
go to prison ? ” 

You can’t put me in prison for an agreement,” re- 
plied I. 

“ No ; but I can prosecute you for a swindler.” 

No, you confounded old rascal, you cannot ; try, and 
do your worst,” cried 1, enraged at the wo^tl swindler. 

‘‘ Veil, Mr. Newland, if 'you have not de ten tousand a 
year, you have de house and de monish ; you vill not cheat 
a poor man like me.” 

I have sold my house.” « 

“ You have sold de house -''-den you have neither de 
house or de monish. Oh ! my monish, my monish ! Sare, 

Mr. Newland, you are one d d rascal ; ” and the old 

wretch’s frame quivered with emotion ; his hand behind 
his back shaking as much as tlie other which, in his rage, 
he shook in m) facet 

Enraged myself at being called such an opproblious 
term,* I opened the door, twisted him round, and applying 
my foot to a nameless part, he flew out and fell down the 
stairs, at the turning of which he lay, groaning in pain. 

Mine Got, mine Got, I am muraereQ*,Vv cried he. 

Fader Abraham, receive me.” My rage was appeaoed. 
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and I turned pale at the idea of havinp; killed the poor 
wretch. With the assistance of Timothy, wliom 1 sum- 
moned, we draj^ged the old man up stairs, and ])laced him 
in a chair, and found that he was not very much hurt. A 
glass of wine was given to him, and then, as soon as he 
could speak, his ruling passion broke out again. “ Mishter 
Newland — ah, Mish-ter New-land, cannot you give me 
my monish — cannot you give me de tousand pound, with- 
out de interest? you are very welcome* to de interest. I 
only lend it to oblige you.’* 

“ How can you expect a d d rascal to do any such 

thing ? ” replied I. 

“ D d rascal ! Ah ! it vash I who vash a rascal, 

and vash a fool to say the word. Mishter Newland, you 
vash a gentleman, you vill pay me my monish. You vill 
pay me part of my monish. 1 have de agreement in my 
pocket, all ready to give up.” 

If 1 have not the money, how can 1 pay you r ” 

Fader Abraham, if you have not dc monish — you 
must have some monish ; den you will pay me a part. How 
mucl| vill you pay me ? ” 

Will you take five hundred pounds, and return the 
agreement? 

Five hundred pounds — lose half — oh I Mr, Newland 
— it was all lent in monish, not in goods ; you will not 
make me lose so much as dat ? ” 

I ’m not sure that I will give you five hundred pound- ; 
your bond is not wc^th two-pence, and you know it.” 

Your honour, Mishter •Newland, is worth more dan 
ten tousand pounds : but if you have not de monish, den 
you shall pay me de five hundred pounds which you offer, 
and I will give up de- paper.** 

1 never offered five hundred pounds.” 

Not offer ; but you mentiop de sum^ dat%}uite enough.** 

^^Yell, then, for five hundred pounds, you will give up 
the paper ? ” ^ * • 

Yes ; I vash content to los^e alKle rest, to please you.” 

I went to my degk,«and took out .five hundred pounds 
in notes, ^^^ow, there is the money, ^hich you may put 
youf*hands on 'when you give up the agreement.*’ The old 
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man pulled out the agreement and laid it on the table, 
catching up the notes. 1 looked at the paper to sec if it 
was all riglit, and then tore it up. Emmanuel put the notes, 
with a heavy sigh, into his inside coat pocket, and prepared 
to depart. Now, Mr. Emmanuel, 1 will show that I 
have a little more honour than you think for. This is all 
the money 1 have in the world,” said 1, taking out of my 
desk the remainiiig thousand pounds, “ an«l half of it 1 give 
to you, to pay you the whole money -which you lent me. 
Here is five liundred pounds more, and now wc are quits.” 

The eyes of the old man were fixed upon me in astonish- 
ment, and from my face they glanced upon the notes ; he 
could, to use a common expression, neither belie\e his eyes 
nor his ears. At last he took the money, again unbuttoned, 
and pulled out his pocket-book, and with a trembling hand 
stowed them away as before. 

You vash a very odd gentleman, Mishter Newland,'’ 
said he ; you kick me down stairs, and — but dat is 
noting." 

Good-by, Mr. Emmanuel,'* said I, and let me eat 
my dinner.” 


CHAPTER n. 

I RESOLVE TO BEGTN THE WORLD AGAIN, AND TO SEEK MY FORTTINE 
IN THE NEXT PATH 1 TAKE LEAVE OF Ail. MY OLD FRIENDS. 

The Jew retired, and I commenced iny meal, when the 
door again slowly oj^jned, and Mr. Emmanuel crawled up 
to me. 

Mishter Newland, I vash beg your pardon, hut vill 
you not pay me de interest of de monish ?” 

I started up from my chair, with my rattan in my lft^..d. 
Begone, you old thief,” cried I ; and hardly ‘ were the 
words out of my mout|i, before Mr. Emmanuel travelled out 
of the room, and I never saw hiip afterwards. I was 
pleased with myself l*or having done this/ aci, of honesty, 
^nd for the first time for a long while I g.te my dinner 
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with some zest. After^I liacl finished, I took a twenty 
pound note, and laid it in my dtsk_, the remainder of the 
five hundred j)ouiKls 1 put in my pocket, to try my last 
chance. In an hour I quitted the hell penniless. AVhen 
I returned home 1 liad composed myself a little after the 
dreadful excitement which 1 had been under. I felt a 
calm, and a* device of negative haj)piness. I knew ray 
fate — there was no more suspense. I sat down to reflect 
upon what I should do. I was to copimence the world 
again — to sink down at once into obscurity — into poverty 
— and 1 felt happy, 1 had severed the link between my- 
self and my former coiuliticTki — T was again a beggar, but 
I was imh'pendeiit — and I resolved so to he. 1 spoke 
kindly to Timothy, went to bed, and having arrangeil iu 
my own mind how 1 should act, I fell souml asleep. 

I never slejit better, or awoke more refreshed. The 
next morning 1 packed np my portmanteau, taking with 
me only tlie most necessary article's ; all the details of the 
toilet, further than cleanliness was concerned, 1 abjured. 
When I'imothy came in, 1 told him that 1 was going down 
to Lady de Clare’s, which 1 inteiidetl to do. Poor Timothy 
was overjoyed at the change in my manijcr, little thinking 
that he was so soon to lose me — for, reader, I had made 
11 ]) my mind that I would try my fortunes aloin* ; and, 
j)ainfui as I felt would be the parting with so valued a 
iriend, 1 was determined that J would no longer have even 
his assistance or company. 1 was determined to forget all 
that had passed, ajul commence the worJd anew. I sat 
down while Timothy went^ut to take a place in the llich- 
nioiid coach, and wrote to him the following letter: — 

• 

‘^My Akau TiaiopnY, — Do not think that I undervalue 
your fricndslii]), or sliall ever forget your regard for me, 
when I tell you that we ishall probably ne^eP meet again. 
ShfMld fortune favour me, I *trust we shall — but of that 
there is little prospect. I have lost almost every thing : 
my money is all gone, ray house is'^old, and all is gambled 
away. 1 leave you^with onfy my clothes in my port- 
manteau Wventy pounds. For* ycurself, there is the 
funjjiturfe, wlpch you must sell, as well as every other ar- 
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tide left behind. It is all yours, and 1 hope you will find 
means to establish yourself in some way. God bless you 
— and believe me always and gratefully yours, 

““Japhet Newland."* 

This letter I reserved to put in tlic post when I quitted 
llichnioiid. My next letter was to Mr. Masterton. 

Sir, — Your note I received, and I am afraid that 
unw'ittingly, you have been the occasion of iny present con- 
dition. That 1 did not deserve the language addressed to 
me, you may satisfy yourself by applying to ISIr. Ilar- 
court. Driven to desperation, I have lost all 1 had in the 
world, by adding gaining to my many follies. I now am 
about to seek niy fortune, and prosecute my search alter 
my father. You wdll, therefore, return my most sincere 
acknowledgments to Lord M'indennear, for his kind offers 
and intentions, and assjure him that rny feelings towards 
him will always be tliose of gratitude and respect. For 
yourself, accept my warmest thanks for the friendly advice 
and kind interest which you have shown in my welfare, 
and believe me, vvhen I say, that my earnest prayers shall 
be offered up for your ha]>pincss. If you can, in any way, 
assist my })oor friend, Timothy, who will, 1 have no doubt, 
call upon you in his distress, you will confer an additional 
favour on. 

Yours, ever gratefully, 

Japiiet Neweand.* 

I sealed this letter, and when Timothy returned, I told 
him that I wished him, after my departure, to take it to 
Mr. Mastertoii’s, and not wait for an answ'cr. J then, as I 
had an hour to spare, before the coach started, entered into 
a conversati(?.v with Timothy. I* pointed out to him the 
unfortunate condition tin which 1 found myself, and4'*A\y 
determination to quit the metropolis. 

Timothy agreed with me. I have seen you so unhappy 
of late — I may say, so miserable — that I have neither 
eaten nor slept. Indeed, Japhet, I have ^aidein bed and 
wept, for my happiness depends upon yours, oo where 
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you will, I am ready to fyllo’w and to serve you, and as long 
as 1 sec you comfortable, I care for nothing else.” 

These words of Timothy almost shook my resolution, 
and 1 was near telling him all ; but when 1 recollected, I 
refrained. “ My dear Timothy,*’ said I, ‘^in this world 
we must expect to meet with a checkered existence ; we 
may laugh at one time, but we must cry at others. I 
owe my life to you, and I never shall forget you, wherever 
I may be.” 

No,” replied Timothy, “ you are not likely to forget 
one who is hardly an hour out of your sight.” 

Very true, Timothy ; &ut circumstances may occur 
which may separate us.” 

1 cannot imagine such circumstances, nor do I believe, 
that bad as things may turn out, that they will ever be so 
bad as that. You have your money arul your house ; if 
you leave London, you will he able to add to your income 
by letting your own apartments ffrmshed, so we never 
shall want ; and we may he very happy running about the 
world, seeking what wc wish to iind.” 

My heart smote me when Timothy said this, for I felt, 
by his devotion and fidelity, he had aimo^i the same claim 
to the property I possessed as myself, lie had been my 
partner, playing the inferior game, for the mutual benefit. 
“ But the time may come, Timothy, when we may find 
ourselves without money, as wc WTre when w'c first com- 
menced our career, and shared three-pence halfpenny each, 
by selling the old wt^nan the embrocation.”* 

Well, sir, and'Iet it com#. I should be sorry for you, 
hut not for myself,*for then Tim would be of more iin- 
, portance, and more useful,* than as valet with little or 
nothing to d#.** 

1 mentally exclaimed, 1 have, I think I have, been a 
fool, a great fool, hut the dfe is cast. I will sow in sorrow, 
and*u‘ftiy I reap a harvest in joy. 1 fhcl,” thought I (and 
1 did feel), feel a delightful conviction, that we shall . 
meet again, and all tliis misery of ]iirting will be but a 
subject of future garrulity.” “ Yes, Tijn,” said J, in a loud 
voice, all r'^igfit,” 

/jpH’s right, sir ; I never thought any thing was wiong. 
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except your annoyance at i)coj)le not paying you the at- 
tention whicli they used to »lo, ^lieii they sup])osed you a 
man of ortune.” 

t^Vcry true; and Tim, recollect that if Mr. Mastcrtoii 
speaks to you about me, whicli he may after I am gone to 
llichmond, you tell him that before I left, 1 paid that old 
scoumlrol Emmanuel every farthing that 1 hail borrowed of 
him, and you know (and in fact so docs Mr. Masterton) 
how it was borrowed.’* 

M'ell, sir, 1 will, if he docs talk to me, hut he seldom 
says much to me.” 

“ But he may, perhaj»s, Tfin ; and I v/isb him to know 
that I lia\e paid every debt 1 owe in the world.” 

One would think that you were going to the East 
Indies, instead oi to Uichimmd, by the way you talk.” 

“ No, 'rim ; I was offered a situation in the East 
Indies, and 1 refosed it; but Mr. Masterton and 1 have 
not been on cood tq|ms lately, and 1 wish him to know' 
that I am out of debt. You know, for I told you all that 
passed between Emmanuel and myself, how he accepted five 
hundred pounds, and 1 paid him the thousand ; and I wish 
Mr. Masterton s?iould know it too, and he will then be 
better pleased with me.” 

“ Never fear, sir,” said Tim, I can tell the whole 
story with flourishes.” 

No, d’ini, nothing but the truth ; but it is time I 
should go. Farewell, my dear fellow. May God bless 
you and proseive you,” And, overQorne by my feelings, 
1 dropped my face on Timothy’s shoulder, and wept, 

\Vdiat is the matter ? What do you mean, Japhet ? 
Mr. Ncwland — piviy, sir, wlidt is the matter ? ” 

Timothy — it is nothing,” replied 1, recovering my- 
self, but I havQ been ill; nervous lately, as you well 
know, and ’even leaving the list and only friend 1 have, 
I may say for a few‘days, annoys and overcomes 

Oh ! sir — dear Japhet, do let us leave this house, 
and sell your furnitwe, and be off.” 

“ I mean that it shall W so, Tipi. God bless you, and 
farewell.” I weift down stairs, the hacknej!i;;coach w^as at 
the door. Timothy put in my portmanteau, and mounted 
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tjie box. 1 wept hittfrli/, * My readers may despise me, 
but tliey ou^lit not ; let them be in my situation, and feel 
that they have one sincere faithful friend, and then they 
will know the bittciiiess of partinp^. I recovered myself 
before 1 arrived at the coach, and shaking liands with 
Timothy, I lost sii;ht of him ; for how long, the reader 
will find out*in the sequel of iny adventures. 

I arrived at Lady de Clare’s, and hardly need say that 
I was well received/ They expressed tiieir delight at my 
so soon coming again, atid made a liundred inquiries — 
but I was unhappy and melancholy, not at my l)ros[)ects, 
for in my infatuation I rejoTced at my antici])ated b(‘ggary 
— but 1 wished to communicate witli Fli-ta, for so I still 
call her. Fleta had known iny history, for she had been 
present when I had related it to her mother, up to the time 
that I arrived in London ; further than that she knew 
little. I was determined that before 1 (piitted she should 
know all. 1 dared not trust the last part to litr when 1 
was present, but 1 resolved that 1 would do it in writing. 

Lady de Clare made no ditliculty wliatevcr of leaving me 
with Fleta. She was now a beautiful creature, i)f between 
fifteen and sixteen, bursting into womanhood, and lovely 
as the bud of the moss-rose ; and slio was precocious be- 
yond her years in intellect. I staid tlicrc three days, and 
had frequent opportunities of conversing with her ; I told 
her that I wished her to be ac<|uaintcd with my whole life, 
and interrogated her as to what she knew : I carefully 
filled up the chasing until 1 brought it down to the time 
at which 1 placed her in thi arms of her mother, And 
now, Fleta,’" said I* you have much more to learn — you 
will learn that much at my departure, I have dedicated 
hours every, night in writing it out ; and, as you will find, 
have analysed my feelings^ and have pointed out to you 
where I have been wrong? I have doye it/dt' my amusc- 
inWiLfas it may he of service even to*a female.” 

On the third day 1 took my leave, and requesting the^ 

pony chaise of Lady de Clare, to Jake me over to , 

that I might catch first co^ch that went westward, for 
I did not c?;C vdiich ; I put into Fletws hands the packet 
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which I had writteiij contciiuing all that had passed, and I 
bid her farewell. 

Lady de CMare, may yon be happy/’ said 1. Fleta 
— Cecilia, I should say, may (Jod hlct^s and preserve you, 
and sometimes think of your sincere friend, Japliet New- 
laud.’’ 

“ Really, Mr. Newland,” said Lady de Clare, ^^one 
would think wi* were never to see you again.” 

“ 1 hope that will not la- the cast*, Lady de (dare, for 1 
know nobody to wliom 1 am inoie devoted.” 

‘‘ ’Flien, sir, rectdlect we are to see you very soon.” 

1 pressed li(‘r ladyship’s band, and left the house. Thus 
did I commmce ii.y secoml jidy-nmage. 


( IlARTEll III. 

MV NFW CAiirr'ii IS yoi vi ky rito.sriKoi s at its coMMFNn ait-xt — 

am rU)IJI51 1», AM) At ( I SM» OI’ jUIKD A nOllJlFR 1 KIND UT 

W'Oiryns, A vn A’VWACt T SH) OF llAVISt. IMIK I'Ll) I'lIFM 1 GF'f 

IN K) A IIORSF-I’OM), AXsl* Ol"l <'« I'l IN'IO CAOl . 

I II M> proceeded half a mile from the house, when I desired 
the servant to turn into a cross-ioad so as to gain Jirent- 
loid ; and, so soon as 1 arrived, the distance being only 
four mi'les, I ortleied liim to slop at a publie-bouse, saying 
that i v.tmld Vv.'dr till tlie eoa(;h should .pass by. I then 
ga\e him Iia'.'-a-cn'v, n, and (-niered Irm to go home. I 
went into the imi with my pt.rtinanteau, and was shown 
iiiTO a small b;,cl parlour ; there 1 remained at^*ut half an 
hout reflecting upon tlie best plan that I could adopt. 

Leaving tnrj.alo that 1 liad .ailed for untasted, I paid 
for it, and, with the ]«ntmaiiteau on my shoulder,! w^^’ked 
awjy until 1 aiihid at an old elollies' shop. I told the 
Ji'w wlio kept it, iha^ I retjuired some clothes, and also 
wanted to tlispose of u»y ew'ii portmanteau and all my 
eilects. 1 liad a g cat rogue to deal with; l;^t after much 
chaffering, for 1 now felt the value of money, 1 pur(;}pased 
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from him two pair of* corduroy trowscr‘s, two waiptcoats, 
four common shirts, four juiirs of stockings, a smock frock, 
a pair of high-lows, and a comn’r)n liat. I 'or these I gave 
up all my portmanteau, with the exception of six siik hand- 
kerchiefs, and received fifty shillings, wht'ii I ougln Inive 
received, at least, ten pounds; hut 1 could not w(‘}l hel[) 
myself, and 1 submitted to the exUn tion. 1 dres.^ed myself 
in my more humble garments, seeming my money in tlie 
pocket of my trow^sers unubserved by Tin* Jew, made u]) a 
bundle of the rest, and ])iocure<I a iVenn tlu‘ Jew to 

carry it on, however not wiljioiit j’aimg him tluee-peiice for 
it, he ohserving that the stick ‘-wash not in ile bargain.' 
Tims attired, 1 had the appearance* ef a eoujiiiymaii wed to 
do, and 1 set oirthrough tlie long disty mam street of IJrcnt- 
ford, quite undeeided and iudiflereiit as to the directi('n I 
should take. I walki'd about a mde, when 1 thought that 
it was better to cc/ine to some decisic n ]>U‘\ious t-*my going 
fdilher ; and peieeiving a bench in fiontid a ])iihlic-]ioiJ''i, 

I tvent to it and sat down. 1 looked aioinid, and it i*n- 
mcdiatcly camo to my recollection that 1 was sitting on tiie 
vcryj)cnch on which 'J'imothy and 1 had st(>]qH.'d to cat (mr 
iin'al of pork, at our first outset ti])on bur tia\(K. 
it tvas the very samej Here .sat 1, and tl'.cM.* sat Timothyg 
two heedless hoys, willi the paper eonlaiMng lia* loeat, the 
leaf of bread, and the rot of heir between ns. i\or Ti„ 
mothy ! 1 conjuied up his iu-h.i})j it'tss wdun he (’id re- 
ceived my note acapiainting h.ni with cur future s()*. nation. 
I remembered lii.s fidelity, his c'urage in* dis'cnce, ami lii.^ 
preservation of irfy life in IibLnuS, and a tear or two ci urse«' 
dowm my check. 

I remained some time in a deep ^ev^lie, dining whiili tla* 
various cifoum stances and adventures of m\ life pa'^sed in 
a rapid panorama before me. I felt that h.ul litile to 
plead in my own favour, much to cowdeiif^i - ihnl 1 had 
pjftss^d a life of fiaiul and deceit. Tl al.so cc u!d not feiget 
that wdieii 1 had lelurnedto honesty, 1 had hci ii M’ouud by 
the world. And liere J am/* jLhoii^lit I, “ oiite moie w ith 
the world before me ; •and it is just that 1 should ea mmence 
again, for T-^^tarfed in a wrong path. *At least, now I can 
sat\B4actorily assert that 1 am deceiving nobody, and can 

T 2 
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deservedly receive no contumely. I am Japhet Newland, 
and not in disguise.” I felt happy with this reflection, 
and made a determination, whatever my future lot might 
he, that, at least, I would pursue the path of honesty. 
1 then began to reflect upon another point, which was, 
whither I should bend my steps, and what 1 should do to 
gain my livelihood. 

Alas ! that was a subject of no little difficulty to me. A 
person who has bc^n brought up to a profession naturally 
reverts to that profession — hut to what had 1 been brought 
up ? As an apothecary — tru^ ; but J well knew the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining employment in what is termed a liberal 
profession, without interest or recommendation ; neither did 
I wish for close confinement, as the very idea was irksome. 
As ft mountebank, a juggler, a quack doctor — I spurned 
the\ery idea. It was a system of fraud and deceit. What 
then could I do I could not dig, to beg I w'as ashamed. 
I must trust to the chapter of accidents, and considering 
how lielpless 1 was, such trust was but a broken reed. At 
all events, 1 had a sufficient sum of money, upwards of 
twenty pounds, to exist upon with economy for some time. 

I was inlerrupt«?d by a voice calling out, Hilloa ! my 
lad, come and hold this horse a moment.” 1 looked up and 
])crceivcd a person on horseback looking at me. “ Do you 
hear, or are you stupid ? ” cried the man. ]\Iy first feelirig 
was to knock him down for his impertinence, but my bundle 
lying l)e‘side, reminded me of my situation and aj)pearancc, 
and 1 rose and walked towards tliehorst.. The gentleman, 
for such he was in appearance, dismounted, and throwing 
the rein on the horse’s neck, told me to stand by him for 
half a minute, lie went into a respectable looking house 
opposite the inn, and remained nearly half an hour, during 
which I was^^jbecoming very impatient*, and kept an anxious 
eye upon my bundle*, which, lay on the seat. At last he 
came out, and mounting his horse looked in my face^ruh 
some decree of surprise. Why, what are you ? ” said he, 
as he pulled out a sixpence, and tendered it to me. 

I was again nearly forgetting myseT, affronted at the idea 
of sixpence being o^ered to me ; but I fecoWred myself, 
saying, as I took it, A poor labouring man, sir.” 
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'^What, with those Jiands ? ” said ho, lookinpj at them' 
as I took the money ; and then looking at my face, lie con- 
tinued, “ I think we have met before, my lad — 1 cannot 
be sure ; you knoVbest — 1 am a How Street magistrate.'* 

In a moment, I remembered that lie was the very ma- 
gistrate before whom I had twice made my appearance. I 
coloured d(feply, and made no reply. 

Well, ray lad, I'm not on my bench now, and this 
sixpence you have earned honestly. I trust you will con- 
tinue in the right path. He careful — I have sliarp eyes." 
bo saying, ho rode olF. 

J never felt more morl;ified. It w’as evident that he 
considered me as one who was acting a part for unworthy 
purposed ; perhaps one of the swell mob or a flash pick- 
pocket rusticating until 5ome hue and cry was over. “ \W11, 
well,” thought 1, as I took up a lump of dirt and rubbed 
over my then white hands, “ it is my fate to be believed 
when 1 deceive, and to 1 ki mistrusted when I am acting 
honestly ; ’’ and I returned to the bench for my bundle, 
which — was gone. I stared with astonishment. “ Is it 
possible ? " thought 1. ‘‘ How dishonest people are ! AVell, 
I will not carry another for the prcseiU. They might as 
well have left me my stick.” So thinking, and without 
any great degree of annoyance at the loss, I turned from 
the bench and walked auay, 1 knew not whither. It was 
now getting dark, but I quite forgot that it was necessary 
to look out for a lodging j the fact is, that I had been com- 
pletely upset by tlje observations of the magistrate, and the 
theft of my buiKlle ; and,#iii a sort of brown study, from 
which 1 was occasionally recalled for a moment by stumbling 
over various obstructions, *1 continueci my walk on the path- 
w^ay until J was two or three miles away from Hrentford. 
I was within a mile* of Hounslow, when I was roused by 
the groans of some persofi, and it beiqg nowTdark, 1 looked 
muftd, trying to catch by the’ car tlfe direction in which to 
offer my’ assistance. They proceeded from the other sije 
of a hedge, and 1 crawled througl^, where 1 found a man 
lying on the grouiu^ covered*with blood about the head,, 
and breathiirg ll^avily. I untied his iltckcloth, and, as well 
as*.l could, e;camined his condition. I bound his hand- 
T 3 
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kerchief round liis head, and perceiving that the position in 
which he was lying was very iin favourable, his head and 
shoulders being much low'cr than his body, I was dragging 
the body round so as to raise those jjarts, when 1 heard 
footsteps and voices. Sliortly after, four people burst 
through the hedge and surrounded me. 

Tiiat is him, I 'll swear to it,” crietl an immense stout 
man, seizing me ; “ that i^ the other fellow who attacked 
me, and ran away. Jle Ins come to get off his accomplice, 
and now we’ve just nicked them both." 

You are very mucli mistaken," replied I, and you 
have no need to hold me so tight'. I heard the man groan, 
and i came to his assistance." 

That gammon won't do," replied one of them, who 
w’as a constable ; “ you’ll come along with us, and we may 
as well put on the darbieSy' continued he, producing a pair 
of handcuffs. 

Indignant at the insult, I suddenly broke from him who 
held mi', and darting at the constable, knocked him down, 
and tlicn took to my heels acioss the ploughed field. The 
whole four pursued, but I rather gained upon them, and 
was in hopes to make my escape. I ran for a gap I per- 
ceived in the hedge, and sprang over it, without minding 
tlio old adage, of “ Look before you leap;" for, when on the 
other side, I found myself in a deep and stagnant pit or 
w\ater and mud. I saiik over head, and with difficulty ex- 
tricated myself from the mud at the bottom, and when at 
the surface I was equally embarrassed with the weeds at 
the top, among which I flounder ed. In the mean time my 
I>ursuers, warned by the loud splash, had paused when they 
came to the hedge, and perceiving my situation, were at the 
brink of the pit watching for my coming out. All resist- 
ance was useless. I Avas numbed with cold and exhausted 
by my struggles, aiid I gaineu tlie bank I surrendered 
at discretion. 
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CllAi'TKil JV. 

WORSE ANli M^)RSE IF Ol'T OF OAfJI^IF AMLT RE I O OO OUT Ot THE 

WOl.Lll 1 am llESOL\LI) 'JO TAivJ JMY SIA’i.KT Wl'l'll SIE. 

The handcuffs were now put on witliout resistance on iny 
partj andU 1 was led away to Hounslow by the two con- 
stables, while the others wturned to secure Uie wounded 
man. On my arrival I was thrust into the clink, or lock- 
up house, as the maj;istrates would liot nu'et that evening, 
and there I was left to my reflections. Previously, how- 
ever, to this, I was searched, and my money, amounting, 
as 1 before stated, to upw'ards of tw’cnty pounds, taken from 
me by the constables ; and wliat I had fjuite forgotten, a 
diamond solitaire ring, which I had intended to have left 
Avith my other bijouterie for Timothy, but in my hurry, 
Avhen 1 left London, I had allowed to remain upon my 
fingfctr. The gaol Avas a square buildingjAvith two unglazed 
windows secured with thick iioii bars, and the rain having 
beat in, it was more^ike a pound for cattle, for it Avas not 
even paved, and the ground Avas three or four inches deep 
in mud. There Avas no seal in it, and there I was the 
whole of the night Avalking up and (’own shivering in my 
wet clothes, in a state of mind ahnost bordering upon in- 
sanity. llellect^upon Avhat was likely to happen, I could 
not. 1 only ran ever the past. J reuiembered Avhat I had 
been, and felt cruelly the .situation I then AA^as in. Had I 
deserved it? 1 thought not. *^‘01?! father — father!” 
exclaimed I, bitterly, “ sec to Avhat your son is brought — 
handcuffed as a felon ! ilod have mercy gmmy brain, for 
l^fe^l that it is wandering. -Father, father — alas, J have 
none ! — :had you left me at the asylum, Avithout any clue, 
or hopes of a clue, to my hereafter being reclaimed. It 
would have been a kindncss»; 1 ‘sliould then have been 
happy and fiont«nted*in some obsctlrtj situation ; but you* 
raised hopea only to prostrate them — and imaginings which 
T 4 
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have led to my destruction. Sacred is the duty of a parent, 
and heavy must be the account of those who desert their 
children, and arc required by Heaven to render up an ac- 
count of the important trust. Coulilst thou, oh, father, 

but now behold thy son ! God Almighty ! but I will 

not curse you, father ! No, no ” and I burst into 

tears, as 1 leant against the damp walls of the prison. 

The day at last broke, and the sun rose, and poured his 
beaming rays through the barred windows. I looked at 
myself, and was shocked at my appearance ; my smock- 
frock was covered with black mud, my clothes were equally 
disfigured. I had lost my hat when in the water, and I 
felt the dry mud cracking on my cheeks. 1 put my hands 
up to my head, and I pulled a quantity of duck-weed out 
of my matted and tangled hair. I thought of the appear- 
ance I should make when summoned before the magistrates, 
and how much it would go against me. “ (rood God I ** 
thought I, who, of all the world of fashion — who, of all 
those who once caught my salutation so eagerly — . who, of 
all those worldly-minded girls, who smiled upon me but 
one short twelve months since, would imagine, or believe, 
that Japhet Newland could ever have sunk so low — and 
how has he so fallen ? Alas ! because he would lie honest, 
and had strength of mind enough to adhere to his resolution. 
AVell, well, God's will be done ; I care not for life ; but 
still an ignominious death — to go out of the world like a 
dog, and that too without finding out who is my father.” 
And I put my feitered hands up and pressed my burning 
brow, and remained in a sort of apathetic sullen mood, 
until I was startled by the opening of the' door, and the ap- 
pearance of the constables. They led me out among the 
crowd, through which, with difficulty, Uiey could-fbrce their 
way ; and followed by the majority t)f the population of 
Hounslow, wfio^^macje their comjdimentary remarks upon 
the footpad, I was brought before the magistrates. The 
large stout man was then called up to give his evidence, and 
deposed as follows : — » 

That he was walking to Hounsjow from Brentford, 
whither he had been^o purchase some cloth(*e, when he was 
accosted by two fellow^s'in smock-frocks, one of whom C'^x- 
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ried a bundle in his l«ft hand. They asked him what 
o’clock it was ; and he took out his watch to tell them, 
wdten he received a^blow from the one with the bundle, 
(tliis one, sir, said he, pointing to me,) on the hack of his 
head ; at the same time the other (the wounded man who 
was now in custody) snatched his watch. I’liat at the 
time he had purchased his clothes at Brentford, he had also 
bought a bag of shot, fourteen pounds’ weight, which he 
bad, for the convenience of carrying; tied uj) ivith the 
clothes ill the bundle ; and perceiving that he was about to 
be robbed, he had swung his bundle round his head, and 
with the weight of the shot, had knocked down the man 
w^ho hacj snatched at his WMteh. lie then turned to the 
<,thci (me), who backed from bim, and struck at him with 
his stick. (Tlic stick was here produced ; and when I cast 
my e}e on it, 1 was horrified to perceive that it was the very 
stick which 1 had bought of the Jew% for three-pem e, tocarry 
my bundle on.) lie had closed in wdth me, and w^as wresting 
the stick out of my hand, when the other man, who had 
recovered his legs, again attacked him with another stick. 
In the scuffle he had obtained my stick, and I had WTested 
from him his bundle, W’ith w hich, as soot# as he had knocked 
dowm my .partner, I ^an off. That he beat my jiartner until 
he \yas insensible, and then found that 1 had left my own 
bundle, which in the aflray I had thrawn on one side. He 
then made the best of his way to Hounslow to give the in- 
formation.” His return and finding me with the other man 
is already known !b the readers. 

The next evidence who fame forw’ard was the Jew, from 
whom 1 had bought tlie clothes and sold my own. He 
narrated ,all that had occurred, and swvore to the clothes in 
the bundle left by the footpad, and to the stick which he 
had sold to me. The constable then produced the money 
fou^id about my person an^l the diainomf solitaire ring, 
stating my attempt to escape when 1 was seized. The ma- 
gistrate then asked me whether 1 had any thing to say, in 
my defence, cautioning me not to ipomiiiit myself. 

1 replied, tl^t I was innocent ;.that it was true that J 
had sold my own clothes, and had pflrchased those of the 
Jew, ag, w^li as the stick ; that I ‘had been asked to hold 
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the horse of a gentleman when sittjng on a bench opposite 
a public house, and that some one had stolen iny bundle 
and my stick. That I had walked on. towards Hounslow, 
and, in assisting a iellotv-creatuie, tvlioin I certainly had 
considered as having been attacked by others, I had merely 
yielded to the common feelings of humanity — that I was 
seized v/lien ])ei forming that duty, anti should willingly 
have accompanied them to the magistrate's, Jiad not they 
attempted to ]uit on handcuffs, at wliicli my feelings were 
roused, and 1 knocked the constable down, and made my 
attemjit to escape. 

Certainly, a very ingeniou*s defence,” observed one of 

the magistrates ; “ pray where ” At this moment 

the door ojiened, and in came the very gentleman, the 
magistrate at How Street, whose horse I had held. “ (iood 
morning, Mr. xSorinan ; you have just come in time to 
render us your assistance. AVe have a veiy deep hand 
deal with litre, or ek.e a >ery injuied person, J Cdimol tell 
which. ])o us the favour to look over these informations 
and the defence of the prisoner, previous to our asking 
him any more questions.” 

The Bow Street tinagis’^rate complied, and then turned to 
me, but I was so disguised with mutj, that he could not 
recognise me. 

You are the gentleman, sir, wlio asked me to hold *your 
horse,” said 1. “^1 call you to witness, that that part of 

my asscitioii is true.” 

1 do now recollect that you are the person,’’ rcjilicd 
he, arid you may recollect tb? observation 1 made, rela- 
tive to your hands, when you stated that you were a poor 
countryman.” - 

“ 1 do, sir, perfectly,” replied I. 

J’erhaps then you will inform by what means a 
diamond-ring and twimty pounds in money came into your 
possession.^” 

Honestly, sir,” replied 1, 

“ AVill you state, asi you are a poor countryman, with 
whom you worked last — wliat parish you belong to — 
and whom you can h/ing forward in proof of ^Ood charac- 
ter ? ” 
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I certainly sliall not, answer those questions/* replied 
1 : I chos(‘ 1 might so do_, and satisfactorily,” 

What is yonr name ? *’ 

“ J cannot answer iliat question either, sir,” replied I. 

“ 1 told you yesterday that we had met before ; was it 
not at liow Street ? ” 

“ I am surprised at your asking a question, sir, from tlie 
bench, to wliieli, if I answered, tlie rtqdy might affect me 
consitlerably. 1 airr heie in a false p(»sition, and cannot 
well lielj) myself. 1 have no friends that 1 choose to call, 
for 1 sijdfnTl blush that they should sec me in such a state, 
and under such imputations.^’ 

Your relations, young man, would certainly not be 
bacl:\\ard*. Who is your father ? ” 

]\ly father ! ” exclaimed 1. raising up my hands and 
eyes. JMy father! Merciful (Jod ! — if he could only 
see. me here — see to what he has reduced his unhappy 
son,” and 1 covered my face and sobbed convulsively. 


^;iIAPTEIl V. 

KV VHK roMMlTl'IN’C. or MAGISri RIAL MISTAig-S I AM PFIISONALI.T 

AXJ> I’KNAia \ < (niMirTl!.»> I PllRPAUt I'OJl AIY TRI M, BY CALLIMl 

IN TIIL ASSISl’ANCi; OP TIIK TAlI.Oll ANI> THE PEllFUMEK 1 AM 

MLSOJ.VI-J) TO J)H MKl- A GPNTl.FMAN. 

It is indeed a piiy, a great pity," observed one of the 
magistrates, ‘‘ such a fine, young man, and evidently, by 
his demeajmur and language, well brftught up ; but 1 be- 
lieve,” said he, turni’pg to the others, we have but one 
course ; wliat say you, IMy. Norman ? ” • 

J am afraid that my opinion ccfincitTes with yours, 
and that 'the grand jury will not -hesitate to find a bill, as 
tlie case stands at present. Let us, however, ask the wit*, 
ness Armstrong one question., Dif you positively swear 
to this youi^; m^n bdlng one of the* nersons who attacked 

you?” 
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It was not very light at tlic\ time, sir, and both the 
men had their faces miuttcd ; but it was a person just his 
size, and ilrcssed in the same way, as near as 1 can recoi- 
lect.’^ ' 

You cannot, therefore, swe.ar to his identity ? 

No, sir; but to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
he is the man.” 

Take that evidence down as important,” said Mr. 
Norman ; it will assist him at his trfal.” 

The evidence was taken dowm, and then my commit- 
ment to the county gaol ivas made out. I was ‘placed in a 
cart, between two constables, ’and driven off’. On my ar- 
rival 1 was put into a cell, and my money returned to me, 
but the ring w^as detained, tliat it might be advertised. At 
last, 1 was freed from the manacles ; ami wlien the prison 
dress was brought to me to put on, in lieu of my own 
clothes, 1 requested leave fiom the gaolei to wash myself, 
which was granted ; and, strange to say, so unaccustomed 
had 1 been to such a state of filth, that 1 felt a degree of 
happiness, as 1 returned from the ])umj[) in the ])risori- 
yard, and T put on the jirison dress almost with pleasure ; 
for degrading as., it was, at all events, it w'as new and 
clean. 1 then returned to my cell, and was left to my me- 
ditations. 

Now that my examination and committal, were over, I 
became much more comjiosed, anti w\ts able to reflect 
coolly. I perceived the great danger of my situation — 
how strong the fwidence was against ipc — and how little 
chance 1 bad of escape. As fo»- sending to Lord \Yinder- 
inear, Mr. IVlastcrton, or those wdio ibrmerly were ac- 
quainted with me, my pride forbade it — I would sooner have 
perished on the scaffold. Besides, their evident e as to my 
former situation in life, although it w’ould perhaps satisfac- 
torily account'-fqr my possession of the money and the ring, 
and for my dispt)sing rf my portmanteau — all strong' pre- 
sumptive evidence against me — would not destroy the evi- 
dence brought forward as to the robbery, whicli appeared 
to be so very conclusive to the beuch^of magistrates. My 
only chance appeared to be in the footpath, who bad not 
escaped, acknowledging that 1 was not his accomidice ; «tk1 
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I felt how much 1 was interested in his recovery, as well 
as in his candour. The assizes 1 knew were near at hand, 
and I anxiously awaited the return of the gaoler, to make 
a lew inquiries. AI night lie looked through the small 
square cut out of the top of the door of the cell, for it was 
his duty to go his rounds and ascertain if all his ])risoners 
were safe. *1 then asked him if 1 might be allowed to 
make a f(‘w ])urchases, such as pens, ink, and paper, S:c. 
As 1 was not committed to prison in punishment, but on 
sus])icion, this was not denied, although it would liave 
been to vl^ose who vveie condemned to imprisonment and 
hard labour for their often ct*s ; and he volunteered to pro- 
cure them for me the next morning. I then wished him a 
good niglit, and threw myself on my mattress. AV^nai out 
with fatigue and distress of mind, 1 slept soundly, without 
dreaming, until daylight the next morning. As 1 awoke, 
and my scattered senses were returning, I had a coilfused 
idea tljat there was something which weighed heavily on 
my mind, which sleep had banislud from my memory. 

What is it?'' thouglit I ; and as I o])eued my eyes, so 
did I rememlter that 1, Japhet Newdand, who but two 
nights before was pressing the down of luxury in the same 
habitation as liady de (dare and her lovely child, was now 
on a mattrass in the cell of a ])rison, under a charge which 
threatened me wdth aii ignominious deatli. I rose, and sat 
on the bed, for I had not thrown oft’ my clothes. My 
first thoughts W’^ere directed to Timothy. Should I write 
to him ? No, no wliy should 1 make him miserable? If 
1 w^as to suffer, U should 1^" under an assumed name. Hut 
what name ? Ileue I was interrupted by the gaoler, wdio 
opened the door, and desired me to roll up my mattress and 
bed-clothe^, that they might, as was* the custom, be taken 
out of the cell during the day. 

My first inquiry was/tf the man who liaJ been so much 
Uur^ w^as ill the gaol. 

Yoii mean your ’complice, ' replied the gaoler. Yes, 
he is here, and has recovered his senses. The doctor says 
he will do very well.’' 

Has hfi made any confession } * inquired I. 

.The gaoler made no reply. 
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T ask that questoiii/’ cohtinued I, hocausc if he 
acknowledges who was his accomplice^ I sliall be set at 
liberty.” 

Very likely/’ replied the man, sarcastically ; the fact 
is, there is no occasion for king's evidence in this case, or 
you might get off by crossing the water ; so you must 
trust to your luck. The grand jury meet tO-day, and I 
will let you know wdiether a true bill is found against you 
or not.” 

What is the name of the other man? ” iiuiuired 1. 

“ Well, you are a good un to put a face uiiorTa matter, 
I will say. You would almost iiersiiade nus with that in- 
nocent look of yours, that you know nothing about the 
husiness.*’ 

Nor do I/’ re])lied I. 

You will be fortunate if you can prove as much, that’s 

all.” 

Still, you have not answered my question : what is the 
other man's name?” 

“ Well,” re])lied the gaoler, laughing, since you are 
determined 1 shall tell you, 1 w'ill. It must he iiew's to 
you, with a venf'eaiice. His name is Jlill Ogle, 
Swainjiing Ihll. 1 suppose you never heard tiiat name 
before ? ” 

1 certainly never did,” replied I. 

Perhajis you do not know your owui name ? I 

can tell it you, for Bill Ogle has blown njaui }()U so far.” 

Indeed,” replied I ; and wliat ,jiame has he given 
to me ? ” 

“ B by, to do him justice, it waisn’t vntil be saiv a copy 
of the depositions before the nnwu. urates, and bt'ard hov/ 
you W'ere nabbed in tiying to help him of*, that<lje did tell 
it; and then he said, ^ AVell, ]*liil] Maddox always was a 
true un, and Lap mortal sorry that h.e’s in fOr’t, by looking 
a’tcr me.' Now do }Qp know )t*ur own name ? ” 

I certainly do not,” n |>licd I. 

Welf, did you ever, hear of one who 'went hy the name 
of Phill Maddox ? ” ' o 

‘'‘•1 never did,” rppiied I ; and I am' glad that O^le 
has disclosed so much.” 
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Well, I never before nifct with a man who didn’t know 
liis own name, or had tlfe face to say so, and expect to be 
believed ; but never mind, yon are right to be cautious, 
with the halter looking you in the face.” 

“ () God ! () God ! ” exclaimed 1, throwing myself on 
the bedhteiid, and covering up my face, give me strength 
to l)ear even* that, if so it must be.” 

d’he gaoler looked at me for a time. I don’t know 
what to make of .him — he puzzles ine quite, certainly. 
Yet it’s no mistake.” 

“ It 'i.M mistake,” replied T, rising ; “ but whether the 
mistake will be found out Rutd too late, is another point. 
However, it is of little const (juenci'. AMiat have I to live 
for, — unless to find out who is my father.^” 

“ Find out your fither ! wijut’s in t])e wind now? well, 
it beats my coinprehensioa altogether. Hut did not you 
say you wished me to get you something ? ” 

^’es,” rejdied T ; and 1 gave him some money, with 
directions to })iirchase me implements for writing, some 
scented wax, a tooth-bru^h, and lootli-)) 0 \vder, cau dc co- 
logne, liair-brush and comb, razors, small looking-glass, 
and Various imj)leiiieiits fm- my toilet. 

This is a rum world,” said the man, re})cating what I 
asfed for, as 1 put Avo guinea-, in his lian;!. I’ve pur- 
eha-^ed many an article for a juisoner, hut never heard of 
s icli rattletraps afore ; liewever, that Ik* all the same. You 
will have them, though whit /to dc co/thtt is 1 cau’t tell, 
nor dang me if I shall ivcodeet — not poison, be it, for 
that is not allow^*!* in the ^)' ison ?” 

No, no,” re]4icil I, indulging in momentary mirth at 
the idea ; you may impiire, and you will iind that it’s 
only tak«n by ladies wlio are troublefl with tlie vapours.” 

Now I should lu;’ thougdil that you’d have spent your 
money in the- cookshojl, which is so mucl^ more natural. 
Jit^vever, we all liave oi*r fancies ;’^so saying, he quitted 
tne cell/ and locked tie* door. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1 AM CONDEMNED TO BE HUNG BY TIIF NECN UNTIE I AM DEAD, 
AND TO GO OUT OF THE WORLD WITHOUT FINDING OUT WHO IS 

MV FATHER AETERWAUDS MV INNOCENCE IS MADE MANIFEST, 

and 1 AM TURNED .ADRIFT A AlAMAC^ IN THE HIGH ROAD. 

It may appear strange to tlie reader that I seMr for the 
above-mentioned articles, but Laliit is second nature, and 
although, tv*’o days before, Avhen I set out on my pil- 
grimage, I had resolved to discard these superfluities, yet 
now in my distress J felt as if they would comfort me. 
That evening, after rectifying a few mistakes on the part 
of the good-tempered gaoler, by writing down what I 
wanted on the paper which he had procured me, I obtained 
all that 1 required. 

The ne\t luorniug he informed me that the grand jury 
had found a true hill against me, and that on the Saturday 
next the assizes would he held. He also brought me the 
list of trials, and I found that mine would he one of the 
last, and would not ])rol)abIy come on until INIonday or 
Tuesday. I reqiusted him to send for a good tailor, as I 
wished to he diessed in a pioper manner, previous to ap- 
pearing in court. As a prisoner is allowed to go into 
court in his own clothes instead of the gaol dress, this was 
consented to ; and when the man came, J was very parti- 
cular in my directions, so much so, that., it surprised him. 
He also procured me the other articles I required to com- 
plete my dress, and ’on Saturday night I had them all 
ready ; for 1 was resolved that 1 would at least die as a 
gentleman. ^ 

Sunday passed awtiy. not as* it ought to have passed, cer - 
tainly. 1 attended prayers, hut my thoughts were else- 
where — Kow, indeed, could it he otherwise? Who can 
control his thoughts? He may attempt so to do, hut the 
attempt is all that ^pa'ii be made. He ounnat command 
them. I heard nothing, my mind was in a state of gyra- 
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tioiij, wliirling round f»om one thing to the other, until I 
was giddy from intensity of feeling. 

On Monday morning the gaoler came and asked me 
wnethcr I woiihl have legal advice. 1 replied in the nega- 
tive. “ You will he called about twelve o’clock, I hear,” 
continued he ; ‘‘ it is now ten, and there is only one more 
trial before yours, about the stealiiig of four geoftC, and half 
a dozen fowls.” 

‘‘ Good God ! ” ’thought I, and am I mixed up with 
such deeds as these ? ” 1 dressed myself with the utmost 

care ainf ’precision, and nej^er was more successful. My 
clothes were black, and fitted well. About one o’clock I 
was suininoned by the gaoler, and led between him and 
another to the court-house, and placed in the dock. At 
first my eses swam, and 1 could distinguish nothing, but 
gradually J reco\e.red. I looked round, for J bad called 
up iny couiage. My eyes wandered from tlie judge to the 
row of legal gentlemen below him ; from them to the well- 
dressed ladies who sat in the gallery above ; beliind me 1 
did not look, I had seen enough, and my cheeks burnt 
with, shame. At last I looked at iny fello\7-culprit, who 
stood beside me, and his eyes at the saifie time met mine. 
He was dresse<l in the gaol clothes, of pepper and salt 
coarse cloth. He was a rough, vulgar, brutal-looking man, 
but his eye was brilliant, his complexion was dark, and his 
face was covered with whiskers. Good heavens I ” 
thought J, who will ever imagine or credit that we have 
been associates • 

The man stared at me, lf!t his lip, and smiled wdth con- 
tempt, hut made no further remark. The indictment 
having been read, the clerk of the court cried out. “ You, 
Benjamin *Ogle, having heard the charge, say, guilty or not 
guilty?" 

Not guilty/' replied tQe man, to wiy astonislnncnt. 
\ou, Philip Maddox, guilty or dot guilty ? ” 

I did not answer. 

Prisoner,” observed the judge 4n a mild voice, you 
must answei, Gi^ilty or Not guilty. It is merely a form.” 

“ M\ lonf,’* replied I, ‘^my name is not Philip Maddox.* 
"i’iiat is Ae name given in the indictment by the evi- 
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(lence of your fellow-prisoner,” obperved the judge ; your 
real name we cannot pretend to know. It is sufficient that 
you answer to the question of whether you, the prisoner, 
are guilly or not guilty.” 

Not guilty, my lonl, most certainly,^* replied I, 
placing my hand to my heart, and bowing to him. 

The trial proceeded ; Armstrong was the principal evi- 
dence. To my person he would not swear. The- Jew 
proved my selling' my clothes, purchasing those found in 
the bundle, and the stick, of which Armstrong possessed 
himself. The clothes 1 had on at the time of m’f" capture 
were produced in court. As for Ogle, his case was deci- 
sive. We were then called upon for our defence. Ogle’s 
was very short. “ He had heen accustomed to fits all his 
life — was walking to Hounslow, and had fallen Sown in a 
fit. It must have been somebody else who had committed 
the robbery and had made off, and he had been picked up 
in a mistake.” 'I'his defence appeared to make no other 
impression than ridicule, and indignation at the barefaced 
assertion. 1 was then called on for mine. 

My lord,” said I, “ 1 have no defence to make ex- 
cept that which I asserted before the magistrates, that 1 
was performing an act of charity towards a fellow-creature, 
and w^as, through that, sujiposed to he an accomplice. Ar- 
raigned before so- many u])on a charge, at the bare accu- 
sation of which my blood revolts, 1 cannot and will not 
allow those who might prove wliat my life has been, and 
the circumstances which induced me ‘^to take up the dis- 
guise ill which 1 was taken, ho appear ’in my behalf. I 
am unfortunate, but not guilty. One only chance appears 
to he oj)en to me, which is, in“the candour of the party 
who now stanils by me. If he will say to the court that 
he ever saw me before, I will submit without murmur to 
my sentence.' 

“ Ihn sorry that you’ve put that question, my boy^” ie- 
plird the man, for I have seen you before;” and the 
wretch chuckled with 'repressed laughter. 

1 was so astonished, so thunderstruck with this assertion, 
that I held down^iny head, and made' no'^rcj/ly. The 
judge then summed up the evidence to the juiy, poin-ting 
cut to them, that of Ogle’s guilt there cointrue uo doubt. 
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and of mine^ he was gorry to say, but little. Still they 
must bear in mind that the witncf-s Armstrong could not 
swear to my person.^ The jury, without leaving the box, 
consulted together {/short time, and brought in a verdict of 
guilty against Benjamin Ogle and Philip Maddox. I 
heard no more — the judge sentenced us both to execution : 
he lanieiitetl that so young and prepossessing a ])erson as 
myself should be about to suffer for such an offence : he 
pointed out the necessity of condign puiiisliineiit, and gave 
us no hopes of pardon or clemency. But I heard him not 
— I did'lTot fall, but I was in a state of stupor. At last, he 
wound up his sentence by praying us to prepare ourselves 
for the awful ebange, by an ajrjreal to that lieavenJy Fatlier 

Father!” exclaimed I, in a voice wliieh electrified 

the court, did you say my father ? C) God ! where is 
he.^’’ and I fell down in a fit. 'J'he handkerchiefs, of tire 
ladies were applied to their faces, the whole court were 
mo\crl, for 1 had, by my appearance, excited censideiahle 
interest, {ind the judge, with a faltering, subdued voice, de- 
sired that the prisoners might be removed. 

^‘^Stop one minute, my good fellow,” said Ogle, to the 
gaoler, while others were taking me out of conn. My 
lord, 1 ’ve something rather iinj'orlant to say. 'W hy I did 
not say it before, you shall liear. 'V’ou are a judge, to con- 
deinir the guilty, and rele.'Jse the innocent. M'e arc told 
that there is no trial like an English jury, but this 1 say, 
that many a inau is hung for wliat he never has been guilty 
of. You liavc condemned that i)Oor young man to death. 
I could have prl'veiited iUif 1 had chosen to speak hefoie, 
but I woidd not, ^hat 1 might prove how little there is of 
justice. He had nothing* to do with the robbery — Phil] 
Maddox Was the man^ and he is not Philij) Maddox. He 
said that he never saw me hefoie, nor do 1 belie^e that he 
ever did. As sure as I shall hang, hg is ifiSoeeiit.” 

• It was but now, that when ap|«realed to by him, you 
stated that you had seen him before.’* 

So I did, and 1 told the truth I had seen him before. 
I saw him go to hold the geiidemai^'s herse, but he did not 
see me. l^stole his bundle and his sfiek, which he left on 
the bench, and that ’s how they w'ere found in our possession. 
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Now you have the truth, and you way citlier acknowledge 
that there is little justice, by eating your own W'ords, and let- 
ting him free, or you may hang him, rattier than acknowledge 
that you aie wrong. At all events. Ins blood will now be 
on your hands, and not mine. If Phill Maddox had not 
turned tad, like a coward, 1 should not have been here; so 
J tel‘l the truth to save him wdio was doing me a kind act, 
and to let him siving who leP me in the lurch,’' 

The judge desired that this statement miglit be taken 
down, thac further inquiry might be made, intimating to 
the juiy, that 1 should be reR])]ted for the ])resent*; but of 
all this J was ignorant. As there was no placing confi- 
dence in tile assertions of such a man as Ogle, it was con- 
sideied iK'ct'ssaiy that be should lepeat bis assertions at the 
last hour of his existence, and the gaoler was ordered not io 
state what had passed to me, as he might excite false hopes. 

M'hen 1 recovered from my fit, 1 found mjseif in 
the gaoler’s parlour, and as soon as ] was able to walk, 1 
-was locked up in a condemned cell, 'fhe execution had 
been ordered to take place on the 'J’luirsday, and 1 had two 
(lays to piepare. In the mean time, the greatest interest had 
been exciteil w ith regard to me. My whole apjiearance so 
evidently belied the charge, that eviay one w'as in my favour. 
Ogle was icquestioned, and immediatily gave a clue for the 
a]i])iehension of Maddox, who, he said, he hojied w'ould 
swung by his side. 

Tile gaoler came to me the next day, saying, that sonic 
of the magistrates wished to speak wuth»niie; hut as 1 had 
made up my mind not to reveal my former life, my only 
reply was, 'fliat I begged they would allow' me to have 
my last moments to myself.” 1 lecollected Melchior’s idea 
of destiny, and imagined that he was right. “ "it was my 
destiny,’’ thought 1 ; and I leiiiained in a state of stupor. 
'J'he fact was, tlidt I w'as very ill. my head w'as heavy, my 
brain was on fire, and tiie throbbing of my heart could Ilavt 
been jierceived without touching my breast. 

1 remained on the mattress all day, and all the next night, 
with my face buried in, the clothes ! il wa.s too ill to raise 
my head. On Wedi^esday morning I fell mfself gently 
pushed on the slioiilder by some out ; I o])cnetl my eyes ;• is 
was a clergyman. 1 turned away my head, SiuT remained 
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as before. I was then in 'a violent fever. He s])oke for 
some time : oecasionally 1 heard a word, and tlien relapsed 
into a state of mental imbecility. He sighed, and went 
aw'ay. 

Thursday came, and the hour of death, — but time was 
by me unheeded, as well as eternity. In ihe mean time 
Maddox had been taken, and the contents of Armstrong’s 
bundle found in his possession ; and when he discoveied 
that Ogle had been evidence against him, he confessed to 
the robbery. 

ID. :d:^r it was on Thursday or Friday T knew not then, 
but 1 wa.s lifted oft* the bed* and taken belore somebody — 
something passed, but the fever had mounted u]) to my head, 
and 1 was in a state of stupid delirium. Stiange to say, 
they did not perceive my condition, but ascribed it all to 
abject fear of death. 1 was led aw’ay — 1 had made 110 
answer — but 1 was free. 


CTIAPTKR VII 

WHFN AT THE IOWEST«M’OKE OI< IOKTONF's I’iUn-I,, ONE TS SURE 

in RISE AS IT 'IURNS ROI'NIJ 1 RECOVER AlY SKN-»ES, AND FIND 

MYM'LF AAIOSUST IKlfMt'* 

I THINK some p( op1e shook me by the hand, and others 
sliouted as I walktvl in the open aii, hut l.recolleet no more. 
I aftei wards was,infonned that 1 had been reprievisl, that 
I had been sent fo^ and a Tong exhortation deli\ered to me, 
for it was considered lhat»my life must liave been one of 
error, or .1 slionld have ajiplied to my friends, and have 
given my name. iVfy not answering was attributed to 
shame and confusion — nty glassy eye had^itit been noticed 
— Piy tottering step wdiei.^d in by, the gaolers attributed 
to other (*auses ; and tlie magistrates shook their heads as I 
was led out of their presence. The gaoler had asked nie 
several times where 1 intendecUto go. At last, 1 had told 
him, to father, and darting* air ay from him I had* 

run like a madman down the stictt. Of course he had no 
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longer any power over me : but he fluttered as 1 fled from 
him, I \e a notion he ’ll soon be locked up again, poor 
fellow ! it’s turned his brain for certai^.’* 

As I tottered along, my unsteady stc^i naturally attracted 
the attention of the passers by; but they attributed it to in- 
toxication. Thus was 1 allowed to wander away in a state 
of madness, and before night I was far from the town. 
AVhat passed, and whither 1 had bent my steps, 1 cannot 
tell. All I know is, that after running like a maniac, seiz- 
ing every body by the arm that 1 met, staring at them with 
wild and flashing eyes ; and sometimes in a solt?htii voice, 
at others, in a loud, threatening tone, startling them with 
the interrogatory, Are you my father } ” and then dart- 
ing away, or sobbing like a child, as the humour took me, 1 
had crossed the country ; and three days afterwards I was 
picked up at the door of a house in the town of Heading, 
exhausted wdth fatigue and exposure, and nearly dead. 
When I recovered, 1 found my s(‘lf in bed, my head shaved, 
iny arm bound up, after repeated bleedings, and a female 
figure sitting by me. 

“ God in heaven ! where am I ? ** exclaimed I faintly. 

“ Thou hast called often upon thy earthly father during 
the time of thy illness, friend,"' replied a soft voice. It 
rejoiceth me much to hear thee call upon tliy Father which 
is in heaven. He comforted, thou art fn the hands of those 
who will be mindful of thee. Offer up thy thanks in one 
short prayer, for thy return to reason, and then sink again 
into repose, for thou must need it muchr” 

1 opened my eyes wide, and |i>erceived that a young per- 
son in a Quaker’s dress was silting by tHe bed working with 
her needle ; an open «Biblc was on a little table before her. 
I perceived also a cup, and parched with thirst* I merely 
said, ‘‘ Give me to drink.” She arose, and put a teaspoon 
to my lip§ ; but I raJsc-d my hand, took the cup from her, 
and emptied it. O hUw delightful was that draught” 
sank down on my pillow, for even 'that slight exertion 
had overpowered me, and muttering, God, I thank thee ! ** 
*1 was immediately in ^ souftd slee]>, ifrom which I did not 
awake for many houh. When I did, it was not daylight. 
A lamp was on the table, and an old man in a Quaker’s dress 
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was snoring very comforteibly in the arm-chair. I felt 
quite refreshed with nty long sleep, and was now able to 
recall what had passed. 1 remembered the condemned cell 
and the mattress U}»*bn which 1 lay, hut all after was in a 
state of confusion. Here and there a fact or supposition 
was strong in my memory ; but the intervals between w ere 
total blanks* 1 was, at all events, free, that I felt con- 
vinced of, and that I was in the hands of the sect who de- 
nominate themselves Quakers : but where was 1 ? and how 
did I come here? I remained thinking on the past, and 
wondc'-hig, until the day bioke, and with the daylight roused 
up my watchful attendatit. He yawned, stretched his 
arms, and rising from the chair, came to the side of my 
bed. 1 looked him in the face. ‘^Hast thou slept well, 
friend ? said he. 

I have slept as much as I wish, and would not disturb 
yoUy* replied I, for 1 wanted nothing.” 

Peradventure 1 did sleep,” replied the man ; watching 
long agreeth not with the flesh, although the spirit is most 
willing. Requirest thou any thing ?” 

Yes,” replied I, ‘‘ 1 wish to know where 1 am ?” 

Verily, thou art in the town of Reading, in Berkshire, 
and in the house of Piieneas Cophagus.*"’ 

Cophagus !” exclaimed 1; “ Mr. (h)phagus, the surgeon 
and apothecary ? ” 

Pheneas Cophagus is his name ; h'e hath been admitted 
into our sect, and hath married a daughter of our persua- 
sion. He hath attendeil thee in thy fever and thy frenzy, 
without calling jn the aid of the physician, therefore do I 
believe that he mjist be tRe man of whom thou speakest ; 
yet doth he not follow up the healing art for the lucre of 
gain.'* .. 

And the young person who was at my bed-side, is she 
his wife?” • 

, if Nay, friend, she is »!^i-sister iro me wiie of Pheneas 
Cophai^s by a second marriage, and a maiden, wdio was 
named Susannah Temple at the baptismal font ; but 1- will 
go to Pheneas Cophagus and^cquftint him of your waking, 
for such \jere4iis dfrections.” • ^ 

The man then quitted the room, leaving me \ quite 
u 4f 
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astonished with the information he had imparted. Copha- 
gus turned Quaker ! and attendilig me in the town of 
Reading. In a short time Mr. C’o})hagus himself entered 
in his dressing-gown. ‘Slaphct!” snid he, seizing my 
liand with eagerness, and then, as if recollecting, he 
cheeked himself, and commenced in a slow tone, “ Japhet 
New’land — truly glad am I — hum — verily do 1 rejoice — 
you, Kplnaim — get out of the room — and so on.” 

Vea, 1 will depart, since it is thy bidding,” replied 
the man, quitting the room. 

Mr. Cophagus then greeted me in his usual way^t^^d me 
that he had found me insensibL' at the door of a house a 
little W'ay off, and had immediately recognised me. He 
had brought me to his own home, hut without .much ho]ie 
of my recovery. He then b(‘gged to know by what strange 
chance I had been found in such a desolate condition. I 
replied, ‘'that although 1 was able to listen, 1 did not feel 
myself equal to the exertion of telling so long a story, and 
that 1 should infinitely prefer that he should narrate to me 
what had ])a''Sed since w^e hud parted at Dublin, and how 
it was that 1 now found that lie had joined the sect of 
Quakers.” 

Poradventuie ~ long wmrd that — um — queer people 
— very good — and so on,” commerfeed Mr. Cophagus ; 
but as the reader will not understand his phraseology quite 
so well as I did, I shall give Mr. Cophagus’s history in my 
own version. 

Mr, Clophagus had relumed to the small town at which 
he resided, and, on his arrival, he had been called upon by 
a gentleman 'who was of the Society of Friends, requesting 
that he would prescribe for a niece of his, who was on a 
visit at his house, anti had been taken dangerously ill. 
Cophagus with his usual kindness of heart, immediately 
consented, and,*’onnd that Mr. Temple’s report was true. 
For six weeks he atttnded the ^’oung Quakeress, and ^re- 
covered her fjom an imminent and painful disease, in 
which she showed such fortitude and resignation, and such 
unconquerable good tefhpcr^ that when Mr. Cophagus 
leturned to his bache^or''s establishmen't, he toould not help* 
reflecting upon what an invaluable wife she would make, 
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and how much more cheerful his house would be with such 
a domestic partner. 

In short, Mr. ('ophas:us fell in love, and like all elderly 
gentlemen who have»so long bottleul up their affections, he 
i^ecame most desperately enamoured ; and if he loved Miss 
Judith Temple when he witnessed her patience and resig- 
nation under suffering, how mucli more did he love her 
when he found that she was playful, merry, and cheerful, 
without being boisterous, when restored to her health. Mr. 
Cophagus’s attentions could not be misunderstood. He 
told her uncle that he had thought seiiously of wedding 
cake — wlnte favours — marriage — family — and so on ; 
and to the young lady he had put his cane up to his nose 
and prescribed, “A dose of matrimony — to be taken 
immediately.” To Mr. f’ophagus there was “no objection 
raised by the lady, who w'as not in her teens, or by the 
uncle, who had always respected him as a worthy* man, 
and a good (Christian ; but to marry one who was not of 
her ])ersuasion, was not to he thought of. Her friends 
would not consent to it. Mr. (^opliagus was therefore dis- 
missed, with a full assurance that the only objection which 
offered was that he was not of their society. 

Mr. Cophagus walked home discomforled. lie sat down 
on his easy chair, ^nd found it excessively uneasy — he 
sat down to his solitary meal, and found that his own 
company w’as unbcajable — he went to 'bed, but found that 
it was impossible to go to sleep. The next morning, 
therefore, Mr. C'ophagus returned to Mr. Temple, and 
staa‘d his wish to Ife made acquainted wifh the difference 
between the tenefs of the (Quaker persuasion and those of 
the Establislied Church, Mr. Temple gave him an outline, 
which appeared to Mr. Cophagus to *1)0 very satisfactory, 
and then ’referred Iriip to his niece for fuller particulars 
When a man enters into an argument with g full desire to 
be convinced, and Avith ^Jiis future* happiness perhaps 
dtpeTiding upon that convicS^h ; .and when, further, those 
arguments are hi ought forward hyr one of the prett4^Sr 
voices, and backed by the sweetest smiles, it is not to be 
wondeied at his^ soon*becoming a proselyte. Thus it was* 
with Mr. Cfbnhairus. who in a week *discovered that^the 
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peace, humility, and good-will^ upon which the Quaket 
tenets are founded, were much more congenial to the true 
spirit of the Christian revelation than the Athanasian 
Creed, to be sung or said in our Es-tablishcd Churches ; 
and with this conviction, Mr. Cophagus requested admission 
into the fraternity ; and shortly after his admission, it was 
thought advisable by the Friends that his faitji should be 
confirmed and strengthened by his espousid of Miss Judith 
Temple, with whom, at her request — and he coukh refuse 
her nothing — he had repaired to the town of Reading, 
in which her relations all resided ; and Pheneas C/opharus, of 
the Society of Friends, declared- himself to be as hap[)y as 
a man could be. ‘‘^Good people, Japhet — um — honest 
people, Japhet — don't figlit — little stiff — spiri.t moves 
— and so oil,*’ said Mr. Cophagus, as he concluded his 
narrative, and then shaking me by the hand, retired to 
shave and dress. 


c:mapter VIII. 

1 FALL IN LOVE WITH 111 LIGION WHEN VRl ACIIFD BY ONE \MI0 MAS 
THE rOKM or AN ANGLE. 

In half an hour afterwards Ephraim came in with a draught, 
which I was desired to take by Mr. Cophagus, and then 
to try and sleep. This was gooU advice, and I folkmed it. 
I awoke after a long, refreshing ..sleep, and found Mr. and 
Mrs. Cophagus sittinj^ in the room, she at work and he oc- 
cupied with a book. When I opeiV‘d my eyes}, and per- 
ceived a femalp, I looked to ascgvtain if it was the young 
person wdiom Ephraim had sta^^l to be Susannah Temple; 
not that I recollected ' her features exactly, but I. did the 
conVour of her person. , Mrs. Cophagus was taller, and J 
had a fair scrutiny of her before they perceived that I was 
awake. Her face wat/ very pleasing, features small and 
regvlar. She appeared to be about thirty years* of age, and 
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was studiously neat aiid^clehn in her person. Her Quaker's 
dress was not without some little departure from the strict 
fashion and form, sujhcient to assist, without deviating from, 
its simplicity. If il might use the term, it was a little 
coquettish, and evinced that the wx'arer, had she not be- 
longed to that sect, w^ould have showm great taste in the 
adornment of her person. 

Mr, Co[)hagus, although he did not think so himself, as 
I afterwards found out, w^as certainly much improved by 
his change of costume. His spindle shanks, which, as 1 
have Oefbre observed, were peculiarly at variance with his 
little orbicular, orange-shajVd stomach, ^vere now concealed 
in loose trow’^sers, which took off from the protuberance of 
the latter, and added dignity to the former,^ blending the 
two together, so that his rouiidness became fine by degrees, 
and beautifully less as it descended. Altogether, the Quaker 
dress added very much to the suhstanti ability of his apj)ear- 
ance, and was a manifest imjirovcment, especially when he 
wore his broad-brimmed hat. Having satistied my curiosity, 
I moved the curtain so as to attract their attention, and 
Cophagus came to my bedside, and felt my pulse. '^Good 
— very good — all right — little broth : — throw in bark — 
on his legs — well ever — and so on.” 

“ 1 am indeed much better this afternoon,” replied 1; 

indeed, so well, that I feel as if I could get up.” 

Pooh : — tumble down — never do — lie a bed — get 
strong — wife — Mis. Clophagus — Japh.et — old friend.” 

Mrs. Cophaguisbhad risen from her chair, and come to- 
wards the bod, when her l^shand introduced her in his own 
fashion, 1 am*afraid that I have been a great trouble, 
madam,” said I. 

Japltet Newland^ we have done hut our duty, even if 
tlioii wert not, as it: appears that thou art, a friend of my 
husband. Consider me* therefore, as thjkfister, and I will 
vegSrd thee as a brother if thttu w ouklst wish it, thou 

shall sojourn with us, for so hath my husband comuiiuii- 
cated his wishes unto me.” 

I thanked her foi^her kint> expressions, and took the fair 
hand whieh was offered in such amity. Cophagus then 
asked me if.I was well enough to inform him of whSt had 
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passed since our last nieetin", and telling me that his wife 
knew my whole history, and tliat I might speak before her, 
he took his seat by the side of the bed, his wife also drew 
her chair nearer, and J commenced tlm nanativc of what 
had passed since we partetl in Ireland. When I had 
finished, Mr. Cophagus commenced as usual, Um — very 
odd — lose money — bad — grow honest — good — run 
away fiom friends— bad — not hung — good — brain fever 

— bad — come here — good — stay with us — quite com- 
fortable — and so on.” 

Thou hast suffered much, friend Japhet,’'*..aifK1\Irs. 
Cophagus, wiping her eyes ; and I would almost venture 
to say, hast been chastised too severely, were it not that 
those whom He lo\etli. He chastiseth. Still thou art «aved, 
and now out of danger ; peradventure thou wilt now quit 
a vain world, and be content to live with us ; nay, as thou 
hast the example of thy former master, it may jierliaps 
please the Lord to advise thee to become one of us, and to 
join us as a Friend. My husband was persuaded to the 
right path by me,” continued she, looking fondly at him ; 
“ who know(*th but some of our maidens may also persuade 
thee to eschew a vain, unrighteous world, and follow thy 
Redeemer in humility ? ” 

Very true — um — very true,’' observed Cophagus, 
putting more Quakerism than usual in his style, and draw- 
ing out his uins to treble their usual length ; “ Hap])y life 

— Jai)het — um — all at peace — {piiet amusements — 
think .about it — um — no hurry — never swear — by-and- 
by, heh! — spirit may move — um — not now — talk about 
it — get well — set uj) shop — and so or.” 

1 was tired with talking so much, and having taken some 
nourishment, again fell asleep. When I awoke in the 
evening, friend ('ojihagus and his wife 'Jvere not in the room ; 
but Susannah Tfn.nple, whom 1 had' first seen, and of whom 
I had made inquiry of Kphray^'who was (hiphagus’s ur-^ 
vanr. She was sitting close to the light and leading, and 
longhiid I continue to gaze upon her, fearful of interrupting 
her. She was the most ‘’heai tilul sjiecimen of clear and 
transparent white that 1 ever had beheld — her complexion 
was ulirivalled — her eyes were large, but 1 could not as- 
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certain their colour, as ^licy were cast down upon her hook, 
and hid hy her long fringed eyelashes — her eyebrows 
arched and regular, ,as if drawn by a pair of comj)asses, and 
their soft hair in beiutiful contrast with licr snowy forehead 
— her hair was auburn, but mostly concealed wdthin her 
cap — her nose was very straiglu but not very large, and 
her mouth Vas perfection. Slie a])peared to be between 
seventeen and eigliteen years old, as far as I could ascertain: 
her figure w'as symmetrically jierfect. Diessed as she was 
in the rnoilest, simple garb w'orn by the females of the So- 
ciety Oi Frtends she gave an idea of neatness, cleanliness, 
and propriety u]>on which I could hav(‘ gazed for ever. She 
was, indeed, most beautiful. T felt her beauty, her purity, 
and 1 could have worshij/ped lier as an angel. While I 
still had my eyes fixed upon l.er exquisite features, she 
closed her book, and rising from her chair, came to the 
side of the bed That she might not be startled at the irlea 
of my having been watching her, 1 closed my eyes, and 
pretended to slumber. She resumed her seat, and then I 
changed my position and spoke, “ Is any one tliere ” 

Yes, friend Newland, what is it that thou reijuirest 
said she, advancing. ** Wouldst thou see (a)j>hagus or 
Ephraim } I will summon them.” 

() no,” replied I ; “ wliy should I disturb them from 
their amusements or eni])Joymenls ? . I have slept a long 
while, and I would like to read a little, I think, if my eyes 
arc not too w^eak.” 

Thou must i^t read, but I may read unto thee,” re- 
plied Susannah. • Tell i^e, what is it that thou wouldest 
have me read ? have no vain books : but surely thou 

thinkest not of them, aftc^ thy escape from death.” 

I cafW not what.is read, provided that you read to me,” 
replied I. 

“ Nay, hut ‘thou shouMest care; and b^not wroth if I 
say •no thee, that there ori'k hook to which thou 

shouldest now listen. Thou hast been saved from .dea^jijp 
peril — thou hast been rescued frorj the jaws of death. Art 
thou not thankful ? ^And to irhom is gratitude most due,^ 
but to tby ii’ea^enly Fatrbcr, who batliPbeen pleased to spare 
tb|je.?” ' 
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You are ri^ht/* replied I ;• '^then I pray you to read 
to me from the Bible.” 

Susaniiali made no reply, but resumed her seat; and se- 
lecting those chapters most appropriate to my situation, 
iead them in a beautiful and impressive tone. 


CHAPTER IX. - 

PUIiJE ANn 1-()VF AT ISSUE THE LATTEIl IS VirTORIOUS — 1 TUUN 

QUAKFIl, AND RECOMMENCE MY OLD TROIESSION. 

If the reader will recall my narrative to his recollection, he 
must observe, tliat religion had had hitherto but little of my 
thoughts. 1 had lived the life of most wdio live in tliis 
world; ])erlia})S not quite so correct in morals as many 
people, for my code of morality was suited to circumstances ; 
as to religion, 1 had none. 1 had lived in the world, and 
for the world. 1 had certainly been well instructed in the 
tenets of our faith when I was at the As) him, but there, 
as in most oth.er schools, it is made iiksome, as a task, and 
is looked upon with almost a feeling of aversion. No 
ju'ojier religious sentiments are, or can he, inculcated to a 
large number of scholars; it is the paient alone who can 
instil, by precept and example, that triu? sense of religion, 
which may serve as a guide through lite., 1 had not read 
the Bible from the time that I qiiiued the Foundling Hos- 
j)ital. It Avas new to me, and A^hen I iioav heard read, hy 
that beautiful creature, ]»assages eijiially beautiful, and so 
ajiplicable to my situation, weaki.^jd hy disease, and 
humbled in ad;vjrsity, I Avas mov'?!!, even unto tears. 

Susannah closed the book came to the bedside, I 
^thanked her : slie perceived my emotion, and when 1 held 
oub -.ny hand she did nqt refuse hers. I kissed it, and it 
Avas immediately withdiaAviij^^and she left the room. Shortly 
afterAvards Eghrairn ^inade his appearance. . C’ophagus and 
his ^ ;ife also came that evening, but I saw no more of 
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Susannah Temple unti> the following day, when I again 
requested her to read to me. 

I will not detain tlie reader by an account of my recovery. 
In three weeks 1 wis able to leave the room ; during tiiat 
lime, I had become wery intimate with the whole family, 
and was treated as if I belonged to it. During my illnc'^s 
I had certainly shown more sense of religion than I had 
ever done before, but I do not mean to say that I was really 
religious. I likotl to hear the Bible read by Susannah, and 
I lik: 1 to,J;alk with her upon religious subjects; but had 
Susannah been an ugly ol»V woman, I very much doubt if 
I should have been so attentive. It was her extreme beauty 
— her modesty and fervour, which so became her, whiclx 
enchanted me. I felt the beauty of religion, but it was 
through an earthly object ; it was beautiful in her. She 
looked an angel, and 1 listened to her precepts as delivered 
by one. Still, whatever may be the cause hy which a 
]X"rson's attention can be directed to so important a subject, 
so generally neglected, whether by fear of death, or l>y love 
towards an earthly object, the advantages are the same ; 
and*althongb very far from what I ought to have been, I 
certainly was, through my admiration of her, a better man. 

As soon as 1 wasp on the sofa wrapped up in one of the 
dressing-gowns of Mr. Cophagus, he told me tliat the 
clothes in which 1 had been picked up were all in tatters, 
and asked me whetlier I would like to have others made 
according to the usual fashion, or like those with whom 1 
should, he trustijtlJ iu future reside. 1 had already debated 
this matter in my^mind. *lieturii to the world 1 had re- 
solved not to do; to follqw up the object of my search ap- 
peared tciine only to involve me in Mitticalties ; and wiiat 
were the intentions bS Cophagus with regard to me, I knew 
not. I was hesitating, fiy I knew not wh^t answer to give, 
^wlv 4 n 1 perceived the pensive, dee[>-4)lue* eye of Susannah 
fixed upon me, watching attentively, if not eagerly, 
my response. 

It decided the point. “jrr replied I, ‘"you do not 
think that I slwuld flisgrace you, I should wish to wear the 
dress of ttie Society of Friends, altSough not yet <j|ie of 
your - 
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But soon to be, I trust,*' replied Mrs. Oophagiis. 

Alas!" rejdied I, am an outcast;*’ and I looked 
at Susannah Temple. 

Not so, Japhet Newland/' replieu slie, mildly : am 

pleased that thou hast of tliy own accord rejected vain attire. 
I trust tliat thou wilt not find that thou art without friends.” 

While 1 am with you," replied I, addressing myself 
to them all, I consider it my duty to conform to your 
manneis in every way, but hy-and-by, when 1 resume my 
search " 

“ And why shouldst thou rt'sume a search which must 
prove unavailing, and but leads thee into error and mis- 
fortune.^ 1 am hut young, Japhet Newland, and not 
perhaps so able to advise, yet doth it appear to me, that 
the s(‘arcli can only he availing when made by those who 
left thee. When they wish for you they will seek thee, 
hut thy seeking them is vain and fiuitless.” 

But," replied 1, “ recollect that inquiiies have alieady 
been made at the Foundling, and those who inquired have 
been sent away disappointed — they will inquire no more." 

“ And is a parent’s love so trifling, thatoni‘ disappoint- 
ment will drive him from seeking of his child No, no, 
Japhet ; if thou art yearned for, tluxa wilt be found, and 
fresh inquiries will be made ; but thy seaicli is unavailing, 
and already hast thou lost much time." 

True, Susannah, thy advise is good," replied Mrs. 
Copliagus ; in following a shallow Japhet liath much 
neglected the substance ; it is time that diou shouldst settle 
thyself, and earn thy livelihood*. ’ 

And do thy duty in that path of life to which it hath 
pleased God to call thee,” continued Susannah, who with 
Mrs. Gophagus walked out of the roeiil. 

Copliagus then took up the conversation, and pointing 
out the uselessness of my roving about, and the propriety 
of my settling in life,''prapo&1&'d that 1 should take an apo- 

ry’s shop, for which he would furnish the means, and 
that he could insure mo the custom of the whole Society of 
Friends in Reading, which was vei<y largg, .as there was 
not me of the sect in that line of business. “ Become one 
of us, Japhet — good business — marry by-aiid-by— hapjiy 
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life — little children — and so on/' I thought of Susan- 
nah, and was silent. Cophagus then said, 1 had better 
reflect upon his offcr^ and make up my determination. If 
that did not suit me^ he would still give me all the assist- 
ance in his power. 

I di<l reflect long before I could make up my mind. I 
was still worldly inclined ; still my fancy would revel in 
the idea of finding out my father in high life, and, as once 
more ajipearing as -a star of fashion, of rcturiiing with in- 
terest the contumely I had lately received, and re-assuming 
as a light liiat position in society which I had held under 
false colours. 

I could not bear the idea of sinking at once into a trades- 
man, and probably ending my days in ohscuiily. Pride 
w’as still my ruling passion. Such were iny first impulses, 
and then I looked ujjon the other side of the j)icture. 1 
was without the means necessary to support myself ; reould 
not letuni to high life Avithoiit 1 discoveicd my pa’*cnts in 
the first place, and in the second, found them to be such 
as my warm imagination had depii ted. 1 had no chance 
of finding them. 1 had already lieen long seeking in vain. 
I ha(l been twice taken up to How Street — nearly lost iny 
life in Ireland — had been sentenced to death — had been 
insane, and recovered by a miracle, and all in piosecuting 
this useless search. All this Ijad much contiibuted to cure 
me of the monomania. 1 agreed with Susannah that the 
seaicli must be made by the other paities, and not by me. 
1 recalled the treat^nent I had received fi;oin the w'orld — 
the contempt wii4i wdneh ^ had lieeii treated — the heart- 
lessm ss of liigh lift, and the little chance of my ever again 
being admitted into fashi(fnable society. 

I placed! all this ijii juxtaposition nith the kindness of 
those with wliorn 1 • now resided — wliat they Lad done 
alieady for me, and wdiaC^they now oflcrajl^ wliicli was to 
lariakf me independent by Uoy^owii t:xertions. I weighed 
all in my mind ; was still uiidcculcd, for my pridji 
Carrie*! its weight ; when I tliouglit of the pure, beaiUtful 
Susannah Temple, and — iny tdecisioii was made. 1 would 
not lose th^ i^ultsiance by running aTt#r shailows. 

.That evening, with many thanks, 1 accepted the Kind 
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offers of Mr. Copnagus^ and expressed my determination of 
entering into the Society of Friends. 

“ Thou hast chosen wisely/' said ^ Mrs. Cophagus, ex- 
tending her hand to me, and it is with pleasure that we 
shall receive thee." 

1 welcome thee, Japhet Ncwland," said Susannah, 
also oficring her hand, and 1 trust that tlioii wilt find 
more hap])iness among those A\ith whom thou art about to 
sojourn, than in the world of vanity and deceit, in which 
thou hast hitherto played thy part. No longer seek an 
earthly father, who hath deserted thcc, biit t. hc^tVcnly 
Father, who will not desert the’e in thy afflictions." 

You shall diiect me into the right path, Susannah," 
replied i. 

1 am too young to he a guide, Ja])het," replied she, 
smiling ; hut not too young, 1 hope, to be a friend." 

Th’e next day my clothes came home, and I put them 
on. 1 looked at myself in the glass, and was any thing 
but pleased ; but as my head was shaved, it was of little 
consequence what I wore; so 1 consoled myself. Mr. Co- 
j)hagus sent for a barber and ordered me a wig, which was 
to be ready in a few days ; when it \vas ready 1 ]'Ut it on, 
and altogether did not dislike my appearance. 1 flatlered 
myself that if I was a Quaker, at alf’evc iits 1 w'as a very 
good looking and a very smart one ; and when, a day or 
tw'o afterwards a re-unioii of fiiends took ]'lace at Mr. ('o- 
phagus's house to introduce me to then], I perceived, with 
much satisfaetion, that there was no young man who could 
compete with me. After this, 1 w'as much* more reconcile * 
to my transformation. 


‘CIIAPXSR X. 

^HOSPER IN EVERY W’^Y, AND BECOME RECONCILED TO MY 
1 SITUATION. 

Mr. Cophagus was i.ot idle. In a few Sveehs be had 
renti'd a shop for me, and furnished it muck better than 
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lus own in Smithfield ; upper j^art of the house was let 
off, as I was to reside with the family. When it was 
ready, I went over it wdth him, and was satisfied ; all I 
wished for was Tin^othy as an assistant, but that wish was 
unavailing, as I knew not where to find him. 

That evening I observed to Mr. Cophagns, that I did 
not much like putting my name over the shop. The fact 
was, tjiat my pride forbade it, and I could not bear the 
idea, that Japhet Newland, at whose knock every aristo- 
cratic door had flown open, should a])pear in gold letters 
above a shftp-window. ‘‘ There arc many reasons against 
it,” observed I. One is,* that it is not my real name — 
J should like to take the name of Cophagus ; another is, 
that the name, being so well known, may attract those who 
formerly knew me, and I shoidd not wish that they should 

comp in and mock me ; another is ” 

Japhet Newland,” interrupted Susannah, with* more 
severity than 1 ever had seen in her sweet countenance, 
“ do not trouble tliyself wnth giving thy reasons, seeing 
thou hast given every reason bat tlie right one, which is, 
that thy jiride revolts at it.” 

I was about to observe,” replied I, tliat it was a 
name that sounded of maminoti, and not fitting for one of 
our persuasion. lint, Su‘'aniiah, you have accused me of 
pride, and 1 wall now' laise no fin thei\ objections. Japhet 
Newdand it shall be, and let us speak no nioie upon the 
subject.” 

‘‘ Jf 1 have w’l^nged thee, .Fajdiet, much do 1 crave thy 
forgiveness,” ri'^died Su!‘#nnah. Hut it is (lod alone 
who kiK'weth the fleet ets of our hearts. 1 w'as presump- 
tuous ; and you must p:ft-di»n me,” * 

Susiliinah, it i£t 1 who ought to plead far pardon ; you 
know me better than I know in^seif. It w'as ])iide, and 
nothing but ])’riile — but ^ou have cured 
• ‘•Truly have 1 hopes thee «now', Japhet,’ replied 
Susannah, smiling. “ Those who confess their faults wjjit 
soon amend them ; yet 1 do think there is some reafSn in 
thy observation, fo^ who knitweihj hut meeting with thy 
former asuociates, thou maysi not K* tempted into falling 
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away ? "Miou may&t spell tliy siame as thou listcst ; and, 
peradvcntuie, it would he better to ciisguise it.” 

So agieed Mr. and ]\Iis. (\)j)bagus, and I therefoic had 
it written 6'no//'-laiul ; and having eiigagtd a person of the 
.society, stiongly recommended to me, as an assistant, I 
took jiossession of my sho]), and was very soon busy in 
making up prcscrijitions, and dispen.sing rny medicines 
in all quarters of the good town of Heading. 

And 1 was hapjiy. 1 had enjoyment during the day ; 
my jirofession W’as, at all events, liberal, I was dressed 
and lived as a gentleman, or rather 1 should Si.y respect- 
ably. I was earning my owm livelihood. I was a useful 
member of society, and when I rctiied home to meals, and 
late at night, I found, that if (’opbagus and his wife had 
retired, Susannah '^Femple alw'ays waited up, and remained 
with me a few minutes. 1 had never been in Jo\e until 
I had fallen in with this peifect creature ; but my love for 
her was not the Io\e of the world ; 1 could not so depre- 
ciate her — I loved her as a supeiior being — I loved her 
with fear and trembling. 1 felt that she was tooqmre, loo 
holy, too good for a vain worldly eieature like myself, I 
felt as if my destiny dej'ended upon her and her hat ; that 
if she favoured me, my happiniss in this world and in the 
next were seemed ; iluit if she rejected me, 1 ivas cast 
away for e\er. ISucli ivas my ieeling for Susannah '^rtmjile, 
who, leifect as she was, was still a woman, and jierceived 
her ixnver over me ; but unlike the many of her sex, ex- 
erted tliat ]’Ower only to lead to what wvis right. Inseiu 
sibly almost, my pride wxis qiielbnl, and 1 'became humble 
and religiously inclined. Even the ]i^culiaiili(\s of the 
sect, their meeting at tlieir places of woisbij), their drawl- 
ing, and their quaint manner of talking, became 'lo longer 
a subject of dislil.e. I found out causts and good leaf-ons 
for every thing .r'lich before qipeared straiige — sirmons 
in stones, and good in ^*\ery tViiiig. Months jiasscd av\^ay 
'' hu^hiess prospeied — I had nearly repaid the money 
adianeed by Mr, Cophagns. 1 was in heait and soul a 
Quaker, and 1 entered into the fiatcinily with a feeling 
that 1 could act up to «'**fial 1 had promised. 1 v as happy, 
quite liappy, and yet 1 had never received fiom Susannah 
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Temple any further tli^n proofs of sincere friendship. 
But 1 had much of her society, and we were now veiy. very 
intimate. I found Aut what warm_, what devoted feelings 
were concealed under her modest, quiet exterior — how 
well her mind was stored, and how lieht was that mind. 

Often when J talked over past events, did I listen 
to her remarks, all tending to one jioint, morality and 
virtuo; often did I receive from her at first a severe, hut 
latterly a kind rebuke, when my discourse was light and 
frivqlous ; bpt when I talked of metry suljjects which were 
innocent, what could he in^re joyous or more exhilarating 
than her laugh — what more intoxicating than her sweet 
smile, when she approved of my sentiments ! and when 
animated hy the subject, what could he more musical or 
more impassioned than her bursts of (doquence, which 
were invariably followed by a deep blush, when she recol- 
lected how she liad been carried away hy excitement. 

There ivas one point u]»on whicli 1 ciuigratnlated myself, 
which was, that site had received two or three uiu'xccption- 
able offeis of mairiage duiing the six months that 1 had 
been in her company, and refused them. At the end of 
that period, thanks to the assistance 1 received fioni the 
Friends, 1 had paiti Mr. (^ophagus ail tlic money which he 
had advanced, and found myself in possession of a floui ishing 
business, and independent. I then itiijuested that I might 
be allowed to jiay an annual stijiend for my board and 
lodging, commencing from the time I first came to his 
house. Mr. (.’(^agus saiil I was right. — the terms were 
easily arranged^nd I wim independent. 

Still my advan-Pes with Susannah were slow, hut if slow, 
they were sure. One dhy I observed to her, how liajipy 
JVIr. (k)pliagus appeared to be as a mairied man : her 
reply was, “ He is’, Japhet : he has worked hard for his 
independence, and he is now reaping tl*^ fruits of his in- 
•dustry..'^ That is tis inuch^as to*say that 1 must do the 
same, thouglit I, and that I have no business to ^ 

for a wife, until 1 am certain tha^I am able to provfjfe for 
her. 1 haye^as ye^ laid up ftothing, and an income is not 
a capital.* 1 felt that whether a party interested or not, 
she was right, and I redoubled my diligence. 

X 3 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A VARIETY OF THE QUAKER TRIKE WHO HAD A CUR10UJ5 DISINTE- 

GRATION OF MIND AND BODY. 

I WAS not yet weaned from the worhl^ but I was fi.st ad- 
vancing to that state, wlicn a very smart young (Quaker 
came on a visit to Reading. He was intn'duced t{' Mr. 
and ]\Irs. Cophagus, and was foon, as might be ('Xpected, 
ail admirer of Sasaniiab, but be received no encourage- 
ment. He was an idle person^ and passed much of his 
time sitting in my sbop^ and talking witli me, and being 
much less reserved and unguarded than the generality of tlie 
young men of the sect, 1 giadually became intimate with 
him. One day when my assistant %vas out he said to me, 
“ Friend (Jiiow-Iaiid, tell me candidly^ hast thou ever seen 
my face before ? ” 

“ Not that I can recollect, friend Talbot/" 

Tlien my recollection is better tlian yours^ and now 
having olitained tliy fiiendsliip as one of the society, I will 
remind thee of our former acquaintance. thou 

wort Mr. N-e-w-land, walking about town with Major 
Carbonmll, I was Lieutenant 1’albotj of the Dra- 

goon diiards.” 

1 was dumb with astonislimeiiL and I stared him in the 
face. ‘ 

Yes/’ continued he, bursting into laughter, such is 
the fact. 'You have thought, perhaps, 'that you iverc the 
only man of fashion •'who had ever been transformt'd into 
a Qualvcr ; now you behold another, , so no longefi* imagine 
yourself the Phaniix of your tribe.” 

1 do certaiufy recollect that name,” replied I ; but 
although, as you mustf be acquainted with my history, it is! 

easy to conceive why I have joined the society, yet 
upon what grounds you can have so done is to me incx- 
\)licable.” 

“jNewland, it cei^ainly does require cxplaiiation : it 
has been, 1 assert, my misfortune, and not my fault. Net 
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that I am not happy. On* the contrary, 1 feel that I am 
now in my piopor situ«^tioii. I ought to have been born 
of Quaker parents — j at all events, 1 was born a Quaker in 
disposition ; but I will come to-inorrow early, and then, if 
you will give your man something to do out of the way, I 
will tell you my history. 1 know that you will keep rny 
secret. 

The next morning he came, and as soon as we wc:re 
alone he imparted to me what follows. 

1 recollect well, Ncwland, Avheii you Mere one of the 
leaders of ^shion, I was then in the Dragoon Guards, and 
although not very inti mate •with you, had the Inaioiir of a 
recognition when we met at parlies. I cannot help laugh- 
ing, upon my soul, when I look at us both now ; but never 
mind. 1 was of course a great dtal with my regiment, 
and at the club. I\iy father, as you may not ])erhaj)s be* 
aware, was highly coiini*cted. and all the family havt been 
brought up in tlie army : the question of profession has 
never been mooted by us ; and every Talbot has turned out 
a soldier as naturally as a young duck takes to the water. 
A\’'ell, I entered the aimy, admired my uniform, and w'as 
admired by the young ladies. R.foie 1 lecoived my lieu- 
tenant’s cummission, my father, the old gentleman, died, 
and left me a younp;er brother’s fortune, of four hundred 
per annum ; but, as my uncle said, ‘ It was quite enough 
for a Talbot, wdio would jnish himself forward in his pro- 
fession, as the Talbots had ever done before him.’ I soon 
fouiKpout that mv income was not sutiicieiit to enable me 
to continue in Guards^aiul my uncle was very anxious 
that J .should cx'iliange into a regiment on service. 1 
therefore, by puichase, obtained a ^’ompany in ihe Z>d, 
ordered ^ut to reiluce the French colonies in the West 
Indies; and J sailed ^’ith all the expectation of coveritig 
myself with as much gl»ry as the d'albcg# had done from 
J;iin(fc immemorial. \Vv landed, aiiif in a short lime the 
bullets and grape were tlying Tin’all directions, and^ihen, h 
discovered, what I declare never -for a moment cam^’^iito 
my head before, to wit — thgt 1 *liad mistaken iiiv pro- 
fession.” • 

How dq you mean, Talbot?" 

X 4 
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“ Mean I why, that I was deficient in a certain qualifica- 
tion, which never was before denied to a Talbot — courage.” 
And you never knew that before;?” 

“ Never, upon my lionour ; my mind was alw'ays full 
of courage. In my mind’s e)e I built castles of feats of 
bravery which should eclipse all the Talbots, from him 
who burnt Joan of Arc down to the present day. 1 as- 
sure you, that surprised as other ]'eople were, no one was 
more sur})rised than myself. Our regiment was ordered 
to advance, and 1 led on my company ; the bidlets flew 
like hail. I tried to go on, but I could not'; #'.t last' not- 
w'ithstandiiig all my endeavoufs to the contrary, 1 fairly 
took to my heels. 1 was met by the commanding ofll- 
cer — in iact, 1 ran right against Idni. He ordeied me 
back, and I returned to my regiment, r.ot feeling at all 
afiaid. Again 1 was in the flic, again 1 resisted the im- 
pulse, but it was of no use ; and at last, just befoie the 
assault took place, I ran away as if the dtvil was after me. 
Wasn't it odd ?” 

“ Veiy odd, indeed,” replied I, Lmghii’g. 

“ Yes, but you do not exactly undei stand why it was 
odd. \'on know what philoscqihcrs tell )ou about volition ; 
and lliat the body is govoined by the mind, consequently 
obeys it ; now', you see, in my case, it was exactly re- 
versed. 1 tell you, that it is a lact, that in mind I am as 
brave as any man in existence ; hut 1 had a cowaidly car- 
cass, and wliat is still worse, it ])rove(l the master of my 
mind, and ran aw'ay with it. 1 had no piind to run away ; 
on the central y, I wished to hayc been oi die forlorn hope, 
and had volunteered, but was lefie-ed. Surely, if 1 had 
not courage 1 should^ have avoided such a post of danger. 
Is it not so?” 

“ It certainly appears strange, that you should volunteer 
for the forlorn •lAt;?pc, and then ru.i aw'ay.'* 

'i hat’s jui^t what, I say. I have the soul of the^Tal- 
Jig^ts, but a body wliich doii^t belong to the family,* and too 
powciful for the soul.” 

So it appears. Well, go on.” 

It was go off, instead of going on. I irietj again that 
day'to mount the breach, ami as the fire was over, I sue- 
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cecclcfl ; but there was a rpark against me, and it was inti- 
mated tliat I should hme an opportunity of redeeming my 
character/’ 

“ Well?” 

“ There was a fdrt to be stormed the next day, and I 
requested to lead my comj)any in advance. Surely that 
was no proof of w'ant of courage ? Permission was granted. 
We were warmly received, and I felt that my legs refused 
to adfaiice ; so what did 1 do — I tied my sash round my 
thigh, and telling the men that I was wounded, requested 
they woul(] carry me to the attack. Surely that was cour- 
age ? ” 

“ Most midoubtciHy so. It was like a Talbot.” 

W»e were at the foot of the breach ; when tlie shot flew 
about me, 1 kicked and wrestled so, that the two men who 
carried me were obliged to let me go, and my lascally body 
w’as at liberty. 1 say unfortunately, for only conceive, if 
they bad canied me wounded up the breach, what an heroic 
act it would have been considered on my part; but fate 
decided it otberwi'^e. Jf I had lain still when they dropped 
me, 1 should have done well, but 1 was anxious to get up 
the 4)rcdcli, that is, my mind was so bent ; but as soon as 
1 got on my legs, confound them if they didn’t run away 
with me, and then i was found half a mile from tlie fort 
with a pretended wound. That was enough ; I bad a 
hint that the sooner 1 went home the 'better. On account 
of the family I was permitted to sell out, and then 1 walked 
tin* srrfcets as a private gentleman, hut no one would speak 
to me. I argu^5 the point with several, hut they were 
obstinate, and would not be convinced ; they said that it 
was no use talking about^ being hiave, if I ran away.” 

Tli^y were not jdiilosophers, Talbot.” 

No; they could* not comprehend how the mind and 
the body could he at vayance. It was use arguing — 
the^ would have it that tlie moveinents of tlie body de- 
*pended*upoii the mind, and ifea-t I liad made a mistake - 
and that 1 was a coward in soul as well as body.” 

Well, what did you do?” 

“ Oh, 1. did notliing! l*had*^ great mind to knock 
them down, but as I knew my body would not assist me. 
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I thouglit it better to leave it alone. However, they taunted 
me so, by calling me fighting Tom', that my uncle shut his 
door upon me as a disgrace to the family, saying, he wished 
the first bullet had laid me dead — very kind of him ; — 
at last my patience was wmrn out, and I looked about to 
find whether there were not some peojde ulio did not consi- 
der courage as a me qua non. I found that the Quakers’ 
tenets were against fighting, and therefore courage could 
not be necessary, so I have joined them, and I find tliat, if 
not a good soldier, I am, at all events, a very respectable 
Quaker ,* and now \ou ha\e the whole of my s^ory — and 
tell me if you arc of my opinioi..” 

Why, really it’s a very difficult point to decide. I 
never heard such a case of disintegration before. ■ I must 
think upon it.'" 

Of coutse, you will not say a\vord about it, Newland.” 

“ Never fear, I uill keep your secret, Talbot. How long 
have you worn the dress?” 

“ Oh, more than a year. ]>y-tlie-hv, what a nice 
young person that Susannah Temple is. 1 ’ve a great mind 
to propose for luT.” 

But you must first ascertain what your body says to it, 
Talb(»t,” ie[)lied I, sternly. 1 allow no one to iiiteifeie 
uith me, Quaker or not/’ 

My dear fdlow, I beg }oiir ])ardon, 1 shall think no 
more about her,” safd Talbot, lising up, as he observed 
that 1 looked very fierce. J wish you a good moiuing. 
I leave Reading to-morrow. J will call^ on you, and say 
Cood by, if 1 can and I saw no more friend Talbot, 
whose mind was all courage, but whose body was so rene- 
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t'lIAPTER XII. 

I FALL IS WITH TIMOTIir. 

A noil T a month after this, I licard a sailor with one leg, 
and a*liandful of ballads, singing in a most lachrymal tone, 

\Vh>, what’s that to you if mv eyes I ’m a wiping ? 

A IS a ploai*iiie, d ’ye hee, m lU way — 

lih'ss your honour, shy a Pepper to Poor Jack, wlio ’s lost 
his leg ill the sarvice. Thanky, your honour,” and he 
continued, 

“ It ’s nonsense for trifles, 1 own, to be piping, 

Ihit tliey who can't pitv — wli> 1 pities they 

Sivs the captain, s.ivs lie, I sli.ill never foiget it, , 

Ot courage, >ou know, hoys, the true liom I lie ^h^!rn. 

Back your main top-sail, your worship, for half a 
minute, and just assist a poor dismantled craft, who has 
hten riddled ‘in the wars. — ‘ ’Tis a furious lion.* Long 
life to your honour i — ^ In battle so let it — * 

“ ’T IS a furious lion, in battle so let it ; 
liut duty vippcased — l>at duty appeased — 

Buy a song, younpf w’oman, to sing to your sweetheart, 
uhile you sit on his knee in the dog-watch — 

“ Cut duty appcahcd, ’t is the heart of a lainh.” 

I b^eve there are few people wdio do not take a strong 
inteiest in the Enj^lish sailor, particularly in one who has 
been maimed in defenettof his country. I alw’ays have ; 
and as 1 heard th« poor disabled fellow bawling out his 
ditty, certainly not with •a very remarkable voice or exe- 
cution, I :f)ulled out the drawer behind the counter, and 
took out some halffience to give him. APheu 1 caught his 
eye I beckoned to him, add he entcreil thf*shop. “ Here, 
Uiy good fellow," said I, although a man of peace myself, 
yet 1 feel for those who suffer in the wars and I 
money to him. 

“ May your honi^ur nevei* kno)v a banyan day," re-, 
plied the fiallor ; and a sickly scafon for you, into the 
b£^gain.” 
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Nay, friend, that is not a kind wish to others/* re- 
plied I. 

The sailor fixed his eyes earnestly upon me. as if in 
astonishment, for, until I had answered, he had not looked 
at me particularly. 

V/hat are you looking at?” siu<l I. 

heavens!*’ exclaimed he. ‘Mt* is — yet it 
cannot he i 

“ Oannot be ! what, friend?” 

He ran out of the door, and read the pame OM;r the 
shop, and then came in, and jjank u]»on a chair oulsi(le ('f 
tlie counter. Japhet — I have found you at last!” 

exclaimed he, faintly. 

(iood heaven ! who are you?” 

He threw off his hat, with false ringlets fastened to the 
inside of it, and I beheld Thnothy. In a moment I sprang 
over the counter, and was in his arms. Is it possible,” 
(‘xclaimed I, after a short silence on both sides, “ that I 
find you a disabled sailor ? ** 

“ Is it possible, Japhet,” replied Timothy, that I find 
you a broad-brimmed Quaker ?” 

Kveii so, Timothy. I am really and truly one.” 

'I'lien you are less disguised than I am,” rcplietl 
Timothy, kicking off liis -wooden leg, and letting down his 
own, which had been tied up to his thigh, and concealed 
in his wide blue trowsers, I am no more a sailor than 
you are, Japhet, and since you left me have n^viT yet 
seen the salt water, which 1 talk and sif.g so much about.” 

“ Then thou hast been deceiving, Timothy, which 1 
regret much.” 

“ Now I do perceive that you are a Quaker,” replied Tim ; 
“ but do not blame me until you liave heard my story. 
Thank (lod, I have found you at last. But tell me, 
Japhet, you wih not send me away — will you ? If your 
dress is changed, you hecit is not. Pray answer me, 
‘‘'before I say any thing more. You know J can he useful 
here.” 

Indeed, Timothy. I have often wished for you since 
I have been here, and it will be your own fault if I part 
with you. You shall assist me in the shop ; but you mast 
dress like me,** - 
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Drrss like you ! liave'l not always dressed like you ? 
When we started from Cophagus’s, were we not dressed 
much alike ? did wa not wear spangled jackets together ? 
did 1 not wear your ^livery, and heloiig to you ? 1"11 put on 
any thing, Japhet — but we must not part again.” 

“ 31y dear Timothy, 1 trust w^e shall not; but I expect 
my assistant* here soon, and do not wish that he should see 
you in^ that garb. Go to a small ])ublic-house at the far- 
ther end of tins stn*et, and when you see me pass, come 
out to me, and we will walk out into the country, and con- 
sult togethet.*^ 

1 have put up at a small house not far off, and have 
some clothes there ; I will alter my dress and meet you. 
God bless you, Ja})het.” 

Timothy then picked up his ballarls, which were scat- 
tered on the floor, put u]> his leg, and putting on his 
wooden stump, hastened away, after once more silently 
j)ressing my hand. 

In half an hour my assistant returned, and 1 desired 
him to reiuaiii in the shop, as 1 Avas going out on business. 
I then walked to the appointed rendezvous, and w'as soon 
joined by Tim, Avho had discarded his sailor’s disguise, 
and was in ivhat is called a shabby genteel sort of dress. 
After the first renewed greeting, 1 reijuested Tim to Jet 
me know Avhat had occurred to him siii,ec our separation. 

^‘You cannot imagine, Japhet, what iny feelings were 
when Joiind, by your note, that you had left me. 1 had 
))ercei\ed how uiiln^ipy you had been for a long while, and 
] w^as equally dir^flx'ssed, aUhough 1 knew not the cause. 1 
had no idea until I«got your letter, that you had lost all 
your money ; and 1 felt it»more unkiivl of you to leave me 
then, than; if you had been comfortable and independent. 
As for looking after you, that I knew would be useless ; 
and J immediately went tb Mr. Mastertoiff to take his ad- 
\vcc tis to liow I should proceed. /iNlr. Masterton had 
received your letter, and appeared to be very much annoyed. 

‘ Very foolish hoy,’ said he ; ‘ but there is nothing thaf can 
he done now. lie ii^mad, and that is all that can be said 
in his exenaLX ijiust do as lie^tells you, I supjiose, 

aiisJl try the best for yourself. 1 will help you in any way 
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that I can, my poor fellow/ oaitl he, ^ so don’t cry/ I 
went back to the house and collected together your papers, 
which I sealed up. 1 knew that the house was to be given 
up in a few days. I sold the furniture, and made the best 
I could of the remainder of your wardrobe, and other 
things of value that you had left; indeed, every thing, 
with the cxce|)tion of the dressing-case and pistols, which 
had belonged to Major Carbonnell, and 1 tliought you 
might perliaps some day like to have them.” 

“ How very kind of you, Timothy, to think of me in 
that way ! I shall indeed be glad ; but no — what have 1 
to do with pistols or silver dressing-cases now ? 1 must 

not have them, but still I thank you all the same.” 

The furniture and every thing else fetched 430/., 
after all ex))cnses were paid.” 

“ T am glad of it, Timothy, for your sake ; but I am 
sorry, judging by your present plight, that it appears to 
have done you but little good.” 

Becau'-e 1 did not make use of it, Japbet. Mliat could 
I do with all that money ? I took it to INTr. JVlascertoii, 
with all your ])apers, and the dressing-case and pistols : — 
he has it now ready for you ivhcn you ask for it. He was 
very kind to me, and oiferesl to do any thing for me ; but 
I resolved to go in search of you. i had inoie money in 
iny pocket when you went away than 1 gencMally liave, 
and with the surplus of what you left for the bills, I had 
twelve or fourteen pounds. So I wished Mr. JMasterton 
good-hy, and have ever since been on, my adventures in 
search of my niaster.” , 

Not master, Timothy, say rather cf your friend.” 

“ H ell, of both if, you jdeasey Japhet ; and very jjrctty 
adventures I have had, 1 assuie you, and some, very hair- 
breadth escapes.” 

“ I think, whm we compare notes, minfe will be found 
most eventful, 1'iino^.hy ; but we can talk of then., and 
♦'Con)pare notes another time. At present, whom do you 
think I am residing with?” 

“ A Quaker, 1 presume.* ^ 

You have guessed right so far ;^but who do you think 
that Quaker is ? ” 
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“ There I’m at fault.’* 

^^Mr, Cophagus.’* 

At this iiitelligencJe Timothy gave a leap in tlie air, 
turned round on his .heel, and tumbled on the gra^s in a 
tit of immoderate laughter. 

Cophagus! — a Quaker !** cried lip at last. ^^ () ! I 
long to see fiim. Snuffle, snuffle — broad brims — wide 
skirts -r- and so on. Capital ! '* 

It is very true, 'i'imothy, but you must not mock at 
the p^rsuasion^’ 

1 did iiRt intend it, Jiphet, hut there is something to 
me so ridiculous in the idea. But,” continued Tiniotliy, 
“is it not slill straneer, that, after having separated so 
many years, \vc should all meet again — and th.it 1 sliould 
find Mr. Copliagus — an apothecary’s shoj) — you dispens- 
ing medicines — and I — as I hope to be — cari-ying 
them about as I did^jefore. AVell, I will row in the same 
boat, and 1 w'lll lie a Quaker as ivell as yon both.” 

AV^ell, we will now return, and I will take you to Mr. 
(!ophap,ns, 'who will, 1 am sure, be glad to sec you.” 

“ b’lrst, Japhet, let me have some Quaker’s clothes — I 
should prefer it.” 

“ You shall have ^ suit of mine, Timotliy, since you 
wish it ; but recollect it is not at Jill necessary, nor indeed 
will it be permitted that you enter into the sect without 
preparatoiy examination as to your fitness for admission.” 

I tlitf’i. ’went to the sliop, and sending out the assistant, 
walked home and Hook out a worn suit "of clothes, with 
which I liastened'^to Timortiy. lie put them on in the 
shop, and then wnilklng behind the counter, said, “This is 
my place, and here I shairrciiiain as Itiiig as you do.” 

I hoji€ so, Timothy : as for the one who is with me 
at present, 1 can easily procure him other enmloyincnt ; and 
he will not be sorry to go, fpr he is;i mirried man, and 
does iiot like the confinement.” * . • 

“ 1 have some money,’* said Timothy, taking out o^his 
old clothes a dirty rag, and producin^ncaily twenty^])Ounds. 
am W'ell ofF,^ou ssi;.” 

“ You ar(^ indeed,” f-eplied T. 

^iYes, there is nothing like being a sailor with one leg. 
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singing ballads. Do you Know, Japhet, that sometimes I 
have taken more than a pound a day since I have shammed 
the sailor ? ** • 

Not very honestly, Tim.” 

“ Perhaps not, Japhet hut it is very strange, and yet 
very true, that when honest 1 could make nothing, and 
when 1 deceived, I have done very well.’’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 

TIMOTHY COMMENCES lUS NAltltATlVE OF IIIS SEAUCH Ai-rER JAPHET. 

I COULD not help calling to mind tl>at the same conse- 
quences as Timothy related in the last chapter had occurred 
to me during my eventful career ; but 1 had long considered 
that there was no excuse for dishonesty, and that, in the 
end, it would only lead to exposure and disgrace. 1 went 
home early in the ev(‘uiug to introduce Timothy to Mr. 
(lophagus, who received him with .gieat kindness, and 
agreed immediately that he ought to hewitli me in the sliop. 
Timothy paid his o-especis to the ladies, and then went 
down with Ephraim, who took liim under his proiection. 
In a few days, he was as established with us as ifj'e had 
been living with ns for months. I had some trouble, at first, 
in cheeking his vivacity and tur.. for lidicule ; but that was 
gradually effected, and I found him nol^only a great acqui- 
sition, hut, aws he alv/ays was, a cheeiful and affectionate 
companion. I had, during the first days of ouv meeting, 
recounted my adventures, and made many inquiries of 
Timothy relative to my few friends. He told me that 
from Mr. Masterton 'he had learnt that Lady de Clare and 
FIet.a’had called upon him very much afflicted with the 
contents M' my letter — that Lord ^V'indermear also had 
been very much vexed. and annoyed that Mr. Mav‘«terton 
had advised him to'"obtain anothew situation- as a valet, 
which he had refused, and, at the same timej told him his 
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intention of searching foi» me. He liad promised Mr. 
Masterton to let liiiii know if he found me, and ihen bade 
him farewell. • 

I used to lie in bed, Japhet,*^ continued Timothy, 

and think upon tlie best method of proceeding. At last, 
I agreed to myself, that to look for you as you looked 
after your Tather would be a Avild-goose chase, and that 
niy money would soon be gone ; so I reflected Avhetlier 1 
might not take ujrsome roving trade which would sup])on 
me, and, at the same time, enable me to pioceed from jdace 
topTace. Miliatdo you think was iny first &])t'culation ? M'hy, 
I saw a man with a dog harnessed in a little cart, crying 
dog’s meat and' cat’s meat, and I said to n)yse]f, ‘ Now 
there V the very thing — there’s a profession — I can tra- 
vel and earn my livelihood.’ I entered into conversation 
Avith him, as he stopped at a low publicdiouse, treating 
him to a pot of be.er ; and haA'ing gained all 1 waftted as 
to the mysteries of the profession, I called for another pot, 
and proposed that I should purchase his Avhole concern, 
down to. his knife and apron. The fellow agreed, ami 
after a good deal of bargaining, I paid him three guineas 
for the act out or set iipt which you please. He asked m(* 
AvhetluT 1 meant to hawk in London or not, and 1 told 
him no, that I should travel the country. Tie advised the 
Avestern road, as there Avere more populous towns in it. 
Well, Ave Inid another pot to clench the bargain, and 1 paid 
down the money and took possession, quite delighted witli 
my new occupaticjji. AAvay I Aveiit to llrentford, selling a 
bit here and there by th^ AV’^ay, and at last arrived at the 
very bench where *Ave had sat doAvn together and eaten our 
meal. 

“It ij strange that T did the same, and a ATry unlucky 
bench it proved to me.” 

“So it did* to me, as •you shall hear^ I had taken up 
my«[|uarters at that inn, and for th^fe days had done very 
well in iJrentford. On the tldrd evening I had just come# 
back, it was nearly dusk, and 1 took my seat on ^he t)ench, 
thinking of you. IN^ dog, i^thef tired, was lying doAvn 
before thg 'ciftt, wfien all of a su^lden I heard a sharp 
Avhistle. T^e dog sprang on his legs immediately, aftd ran 
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cfF several yards before 1 could prevent him. Tlie whistle 
was repeated, and away went the dog and cart like light- 
ning. I ran as fast I could, hut could not overtake him ; 
and I perceived that his old master was running ahead of 
the dog as hard as he could, and this was the reason why 
the dog w'as off. Still 1 should, 1 think, have overtaken 
him ; but an old woman coming out of a door with a sauce- 
pan to pour the hot water into the gutter, I knocked her 
tiown and tumbled right over her into a cellar without 
steps. There I was ; and before I could climb out again, 
man, dog, cart, cat’s meat and dog’s meat, had all vanislicd, 
and I have never seen them since. The rascal got clear 
off, and 1 was a bankrupt. So much for my first set up 
in business.” 

You forgot to jmrchase the good-will when you made 
your bargain, Timothy, for the stock in trade.*’ 

Very true, Jajdiot. However, after receiving a very 
fair share of abuse from the old woman, and a plaster of 
hot greens in my face — for she went supperless to bed, 
rather than not have her revenge — 1 walked back to the 
inn, and sat down in the tap. The two men next to me 
were hawkers ; one carried a large pack of dimities and 
calicoes, and the other a box full of combs, needles, tapes, 
scissors, knives, and mock-gold trinkets. I entered into 
conversation with them, and, as I again stood treat, I soon 
was very intimate. They told me wdiut their profits were, 
and how they con I rived to get on, and 1 thought., for a 
rambling life, it was by no means an unpleasant one ; so 
having obtained all the information I required, 1 went back 
to town, took out a hawker’s licence, fon which I paid two 
guineas, and purchasing at a shop, to which they gave me 
a direction, a pretty fair quantity of articles in the^^tape and 
scissor line, off 1 set once more on my ‘travels. I took the 
north road tills'^ time, and picked up a vefy comfortable 
subsistence, selling my goods for a few halfpence here/ and 
a few halfpence there, at the cottages as I passed by ; but 
I sobu fennd out, that • without a newspaper I was not a 
confirmed hawker, and the more radical the newspaper the 
better. A newspaper will pay hal^^ the 'expenses of a 
hawkler, if he can read. At every house, partipularly every 
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small hedge alehouse, he, is received, and placed in the 
best corner of the chimney, and has his hoard and lodging, 
with tlie exception o^f what he drinks, gratis, if he will pull 
out the newspaper and read it to those around him who 
cannot read, particularly if he can explain what is unin- 
telligible. Now 1 became a great politician, and, more- 
over, a great radical, for such were the politics of all the 
lower classes. 1 lived well, slept well, and sold my wares 
very fast. I did pot take more than three shillings in the 
as two out of the three were clear profit, 1 did 
pretty well^ •However, a little accident happened which 
obliged me to change my profession, or at least the nature 
of the articles which 1 dealt in.*' 

What was that 

A mere trifle. I had arrived late at a small alehouse, 
had put up my pack, which was in a painted deal box, on 
the table in the tap room, and was very busy, after reading 
a paragraph in the newspaper, making a fine speech, which 
I always found was received with great applause, and many 
shakes of the hand, as a prime good fellow — a speech about 
community of rights, agrarian division, and the propriety 
of jfn equal distribution of property, proving that, as we 
were all born alike, no one liad a riglit to have more pro- 
perty than his neighbour. The people had all gathered 
round me, applauding violently, when I thought I might 
as well look after my j)ack, which had been for some time 
hidden from my sight by the crowd, when, to my mortifi- 
catiofi, 1 found out that my earnest assertions on the pro- 
priety of community of property had had such an influence 
upon some of my^ listeners, that they had walked off with 
my pack and its contents^ Unfortunately, I had deposited 
in my b(«es all my money, considering it safer there than 
in my pockets, ancl'.ltad nothing left but about seventeen 
shillings in silver, which 1 had rcceivefW within the last 
threg days. Every one waswery son*y, but no one knew 
any thiilg about it; and when l*chaflenged the landlord as« 
answerable, he called me a radical, blackguard, ayd ttiriTed 
me out of the door.** 
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perty, and interfered less with ^that of other people, you 
would have done better, Tim/’ observed I, laughing. 

“ Very true ; but, at all events, have never been a 
radical since,” replied Tim. But to go on. I walked off 
to the nearest town, and I commenced in a more humble 
■way. I purchased a basket, ami then, with the remainder 
of my money, 1 bought the commonest crockery ware, 
such as basins, jugs, mugs, and putting them on my head, 
off I went again upon my new speculation. 1 wandered 
about with my crockery, but it was hard work. I could 
not reap the profits wdiich 1 did as a hawke. apd pedlar. 
I averaged, however, from seve.! to nine shillings a week, 
and that was about sufficient for iny support. I went down 
into as many kitchens as would have sufficed to have found 
a dozen mothers, supposing mine to be a cook ; but I did 
not see any one who w’as at all like me. Sometimes a cook 
replaccxl a basin she had broken, by giving me as much 
meat as had cost her mistress five shillings, and thus 
avoided a scolding, for an article which was worth only 
twopence. At other times, a cottager would give me a 
lodging, and would consider himself rewarded with a mug 
that only cost me one penny. I was more than three 
months employed carrying crockery in every direction, and 
never, during the whole time, broke one article, until one 
day, as I passed through Eton, there was a regular smash 
of the whole concern.*” 

Indeed, how was that.^” 

I met about a dozen of the Eton boys, and tht^ pro- 
posed a cockshy, as they called it ; that ip, I was to place 
my articles on the top of a post, and they were to throw 
stones at them at a certain distaiice, paying me a certain 
sum for each throw. Well, this I thought a very good 
bargain, so I put up a mug (worth one penny) at one penny 
a throw. It wat. knocked down, at the second shot, so it 
was just as well to put the full price upon them at qjicc, 
«^tlTey were such remarkable* good aimers at any thing. Each 
boy h'd a.stick, upon which I notched off their throws, 
and how much they wo%dd have to pay when all was over. 
One article after another was put ' a the . post until my 
basket was empty, and then 1 wanted to settle with them ; 
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but as soon as T talked about that, they all hurst out into 
a loud laughj and took to their heels. 1 chased them, but 
one might as well Imvc chased eels. If 1 got hold of one, 
the others pulled yie behind until he escaped, and at last 
they were all off, and 1 had nothing left.” 

“ Not your basket ? ** 

No, not even that ; for while 1 was busy after some 
that fan one way, the others kicked my basket before them 
like a foot-ball, uiYtil it was fairly out of sight. 1 had only 
eight-pence in iny pocket, so you perceive Japhet how I 
was goingtlowTi in the world.’* 

You were indeed, 'fini.** 


CHAPTER XIV. 

* TIMOTHY FINISHES HIS NARRATIVE. 

Well, I walked away, cursing all the Eton boys and 
all their tutors, wh^ did not teach them honesty as well as 
Latin and Greek, and put up at a very humble sort of 
abode, where they sold small beer, a;id gave beds at two- 
pence per night, and I may add, with plenty of fleas in the 
barj^n'i^. There I fell in with some ballad singers and 
mumpers, who m're making very merry, and who asked 
me what was thV. matter.* t told them how I had been 
treated, and they laughed at me, but gave me some supper, 
so I forgave them. An«olcf man, who governed the party, 
then aslid me whether I had any money, I produced my 
enormous capital of eight-pence. ^ Quite enough, if you 
are clever,’ said he ; ‘ qtiite enough — *ftany a man with 
half that sum has ended in rolling ia his carriage. A man 
with thousands has only the atlvance of you a few yews.^ 
You will pay for your lodging and' then spend thj^ siSpence 
in matches, and hat^ them adbout^ihe town. If you are 
lucky, it will Tbc a Jiilling by to-mfrrow night Besides, 
y,ou go down into areas, and sometimes enter a kitchen, 
y 3 
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when the cook is above stairs. ‘There are plenty of things 
to be picked up.' ^ But I am not dishonest,' said I. 
‘ Well, then, every man to his liking ; only if you were, 
you w^ould ride in your own coach the sooner.' ^ And 
suppose I should lose all this, or none would buy my 
matches, what then ?’ replied I ; ^ I shall starve.' ‘ Starve 
— no, no — no one starves in this country ; all you have 
to do is to get into gaol — committed for a month — you 
will live better perliaps than you ever ditl before. I have 
been in every gaol in England, and I know the good opes, 
for even in gaols there is a great difFerence'. Now the one- 
in this town is one of the best in all England, and I pa- 
tronises it during the winter.' 1 was much amused with 
the discourse of this mumper, who appeared to be one of 
the merriest old vagabonds in England. I took his advice, 
bought six pennyworth of matches, and commenced my 
new vagrant speculation. 

The first day I picked up three-pence, for one quarter 
of my stock, and returned to the same place where 1 had 
slept the night before, but the fraternity had quitted on 
an expedition. 1 spent my two-pence in bread and chej^se, 
and paid one penny for my lodging, and again I started 
the next morning, but 1 w^as very unsuccessful ; nobody ap- 
peared to want matches that day ; and after walking from 
seven o’clock in the morning, to past seven in the evening, 
without selling one farthing’s worth, 1 sat down at the 
porch of a chapel, quite tired and worn out. At lagt ^ fell 
asleep, and how do you think I was awjke? by a strong 
sense of suffocation, and up I :pr..ng, coughing, and nearly 
choked, surrounded with smoke. Some mischievous boys 
perceiving that I fast ^s1e^p, liad set fire to my 

matches, as 1 held them in my hand between my ’egs, and 
I did not wake until niy fingers w6re severely burnt. 
There was an ebd of my speculation in matches, because 
there was an end of all my capital." '* 

* “ My poor Timothy, 1 really feel for you." 

Not all, my dear Japhet ; I never, in all my dis- 
tress, was sentenced to ej^ecution — my miseries were trifles, 
to be laughed at. Ilbwever, I felt |jery miserable at the 
time, and walked off‘, thinking about the propriety of got- 
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ting into gaol as soon as T coultl, for the beggar had 
strongly rccomrncruletr it. 1 was at the outskirts of the 
town, wlien I perceived two men tussling with one another, 
and 1 walked towards them. I says,* says one, who ap- 
peared to be a constable, ‘ you must come along with I. 
Don't you see that ere board ? All wagrants shall be taken 
up, and deklt with according to la.* * Now may the devil 
hold^you in his claws, you old psalm-singing t'hief — an’t 
1 a sailor — and* an’t f a wagrant by profession, and all 
according to law ?* ^ That won’t do,’ says the other ; ^ I 
coinmands* yo^P’in the king’s name, to let me take you 
to prison, and I conim^fnds you also, young man,’ says 
he — for I had walked up to them — ‘ I commands you, 
as a la'wful subjc'Ct, to assiht me.’ ‘ '\That w'ill you give 
the poor fellow for his trouble?’ said the sailor. ‘ It’s his 
duty, as a lawful subject, and I ’ll give him nothing ; but 
111 put him in pryson if he don’t.’ ^ Then, you old Rhi- 
noceros, 111 give him five shillings if he’ll help me, and so 
now he may take his choice.’ At all events, thought I, this 
will turn out lucky one way or the other ; hut 1 will sup- 
port the man who is most generous ; so I went uj) to the 
constable, who was a hurley sort of a fellow, and tripped up 
his heels, and down he came on the back of his head. You 
know my old trick, Juphet? ” 

Yes ; I never knew you fail at that.” 

“ ^ Ill'll,’ the sailor says to me, ‘ I’ve a notion you’ve 
dan^a‘.red his upper works, so let us start off‘, and claj) on , 
all sail for the ne#t town. I know where to drop an anchor. 
(Jome along with me, {\jidft,as long as I’ve a shot in the 
locker, d — n me* if I w’on’t share it with one who has 
proved a friend in need*’ The constable did not come to 
his senjies ; he Wf^s very much stunned, hut wc loosened 
his neckcloth, and deft him there, and started off as fast as 
we could. My new cofnpanion, who l:*il a wooden leg, 
stopped by a gate, and claralicred qjver it. ‘ must lose 
HO tirne,^ said he ; ‘ and I mVy just as well have the bc« 
nefit of both legs.’ So saying; he took off ^is •wooden 
stump, and let doTO Iul retii which was fixed up just 
as you sa*V jnJine. jl made no comments ; but off we set, 
j^nd at a good rounfl pace gained a village about fi?h miles 
y 4* 
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tlistant. ^ Here we will put up. for the night ; but they 
will look for us to-morrow at daylight, or a little after, 
therefore we must be starting early. 1 know the law beg- 
gars well ; they won’t turn out afore sunriwse. He stopped 
at a paltry alehouse, where we were admitted, and soon 
were busy witli a much better supper than I had ever ima- 
gined they could have produced ; but my new friend ordered 
right and left, with a tone of authority, and every body 
in the house appeared at his beck and command. AfW a 
couple of glasses of grog, W'e retired to our beds. 

The next morning we started before b/eak of day, on 
our road to anotlier town, where my companion said the 
constables would never take the trouble to come after him. 
On our way he questioned me as to my mode of getting 
my livelihood, and 1 narrated how unfortunate I had been. 

‘ One good turn deserves jinother,’ replied the sailor ; ‘ and 
now 1 'll set you up in trade. Can you sing.'^ Have you 
any thing of a voice?’ ‘ I can't say that 1 have,’ replied 
I. ‘I don’t mean whether you can sing in tune, or have a 
good voice, that’s no consequence ; all I want to know is, 
have you a good loud one?* ‘ Loud enough, if that’s 
all.’ ^That's all that’s requisite; so long as you can 
make yoursSclf heard — you may then howl like a jackall, 
or bellow like a mad buffalo, no matter which — as many 
pay us for to get rid of us, as out of charity ; and so long 
as the money comes, what’s the odds ? ^Vlly, 1 once 
knew an old chap, who could only jday one tune on the 
clarionet, and that tune out of all tune, \^ho made Cis for- 
tune in six or seven streets, for^^cv^ry one gave him money, 
and told him to go away. When he fqund out that, he 
came every morning a? regular as "lock-work. Now there 
was one of the streets which was chiefly^occupied kj music 
sellers and Italian singers — for them foreigners always 
herd together — this tune, which the old cow died 
of,’’ as the saying is, us,cd to be their horror, and out c:-me 
he half[)ence to send liim away. There was a sort of 
club akv) ir that street, of larking sort of young men ; and 
when they perceived that tb;B others gave tlie old man 
money to get rid of Jus squeaking, V they he;rt,him out 
money,'" with orders to stay and play to them, , so then the 
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Others sent out more for him to go away, and between the 
two, the old fellow broifght home more money than all the 
cadgers and mumperii in the district. Now if you have a 
loud voice, I can provide you with all the rest/ — ^ Do 
you gain your livelihood by that — ‘ To be sure I do ; 
and 1 can tell you, that of all the trades going, there is 
none equal 'to it. You see, my hearty, I have been on 
board of a man-of-war — not that Ihn a sailor, or was 
ever treil to the sea — but I was shipped as a landsman, 
and did duty in the waist and afterguard. I know little 
or nothing*ot’**'iTiy duty as a seaman, nor was it required 
in the station I was in, *80 I never learnt, although I 
was four years on board ; all 1 learnt was the lingo and 
slang and that you must contrive to learn from me. 
1 bolted, and made my w'ay good to Lunnun, but I 
should soon have been pickcil up and put on board the 
Tender again, if I hadn’t got this wooden stump* made, 
wdiicli I now carry in my hand. I had plenty of songs, 
and I commenced my profession, and a real good un it is, 
I can tell you. Wl)y, do you know, that a' ter a good 
victory, 1 have sometimes picked up as much as two pounds 
a day, for weeks running ; as it is, 1 averages from fifteen 
shillings to a pound. Now, as you helped me aw’ay from 
that land shark, wlio wmuld soon have found out that I 
had two legs, and have }>ut me into limbo as an impostor, 
J wdll teach you to arn your livelihood after my fashion. 
You^ shall work with me until you are fit to start alone, 
and then there \ })lenty of room in England for both of 
us ; but mind, never tejj ^y one w hat you pick up, or 
every mumper in, the island will put on a suit of sailor’s 
clothes, and the thing will be blo'yn upon.' Of course, 
this wa^too good an offer to be rejected, and I joyfully 
acceded. At first,* t worked with him as having only one 
arm, the othOr being tied down to my sWe, and my jacket 
sletwe hanging loose and em'pty, aiqjl we roared away right 
and left, so as to bring down it Show'cr of coppers whereve^i 
we went. In about three weeks* my friend tliqugfii I *w"as 
able to Start by myself ; and gii^ingfne half of the4)alJads,and 
five shilliugiS to stai^ with, 1 shook Jiands and parted with, 
pext to you, the Ircst friend that 1 certainly had. 
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Ever since I have been crossing the country in every di- 
rection, with plenty of money in fny pocket, and always 
with one eye looking sharp out for »you. My beautiful 
voice fortunately atti acted your attention, and here 1 am, 
and at an end of my history ; but if ever I am away from 
you, and in distress again, depend upon it I shall take to 
my wooden leg and ballads for my support.’' ‘ 

Such were the adventures of Timothy, who was meta- 
morphosed into a precise Quaker. ‘‘ I do not like the idea of 
your taking up a system of deceit, Timothy. It may so itap- 
pen — for who knows what may occur ?--^th»t you Vnay 
again he thrown upon your owtf resources. Now, would it 
not be better that you should obtain a more intimate know- 
ledge of the profession which we are now in, w’hich is 
liberal, and equally profitable } By attention and study 
you will be able to dispense medicines and make up pre- 
scriptions as well as myself, and who knows but that some 
day you may be the owner of a shop like this.>” 

“ Verily, verily, thy words do savour of much wisdom,” 
replied Tim,. in a grave voice ; “ and 1 will even so follow 
thy advice.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


I AM UNSETTLED MY UNEXPECTED INTELLIGENCE, AND AGAIN YEAEN 
AITEK THE WOULD OF FASHION. 


I KNEW that he was mocking me in 'this reply, but I paid 
no attention to that ; I was satisfied that he consented. I 
now made him assist fpe, and under my directions he wade 
uip the prescriptions. I el[)]ained to him the nature of 
every ^medicine ; and 1 • made liim read many hooks of 
physic and surgery. Irf shoft, after two or three months, 
I could trust to Timo^iy as well as f I weVe ip the shop 
myself; and having an errand boy, Phad much more lei- 
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sure, anil I left him in chatge after dinner. The business 
prospered, and I was laying up money. My leisure time, 

I hardly need say, \s^s spent with Mr. Cophagus and his 
family, and ray attj^chrncnt to Susannah 'femple increased 
every day. Indeed, both Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus consi- 
dered that it was to be a match, and often joked with me 
when Susannah was not present. With respect to Susan- 
nah, I could not perceive that I was farther advanced in 
her affections than ‘after 1 bad known her two months. She 
was ^always kind and considerate, evidently interested in 
my welfare," always checking in me any thing like levity 

— frank and confiding in ^*r opinions — and charitable to 
all, as I thought, except t*me. Hut I made no advance 
that 1 could perceive. The fact was, that I dared not 
speak to her as I might have done to another who v/as not 
so perfect. And yet she smiled, as I thought, more kindly 
when I returned than at other times, and never appeared to 
be tired of my com})any. If I did sometimes mention the 
marriage of another, or attentions paid which would, in all 
probability, end in marriage, it would create no confusion 
or bjushing on her part ; she would talk over that subject as 
composedly as any other. I was puzzled ; and I had been 
a year and nine mpnths constantly in her company, and 
had never dared to tell her that I loved her. But one day 
Mr. Cophagus brought up the subject .when we were alone. 
He commenced by stating how happy he had been as a 
maryed.man ; that he had given up all hopes of a family, 
and that he should like to see Susannah Temple, his sister- 
in-law, well married, thatdie anight leave his property to her 
children ; and thcji he put the very pertinent question — 
“ Japhet — verily — thOu hast doni* well — good business 
— mone^# coming in (ast — settle, Japhet — marry — have 
children — and so On. Susannah — nice girl — good wife 

— pop question — all right^ — sly puss— 5 won’t say no — 
um-5-what d'ye say — and so on.'* I replied that 1 was 
very much attached to Susannali ; but that 1 was afraid tha«f 
the attachment was not mutual, &nd therefore Jlesifa ted to 
propose.* Coghagusj^then said tha^ he would make his wife 
sound his Plater, andjlet me know tlfe result. 

• This was in the morning just before I was a^but to 
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walk over to the shop, and I left the liouse in a state of 
anxiety and suspense. When 1 arrived at the sliop, 1 
found Tim there as usual ; but the ct^lour in his face was 
heightened as he said to me, “Head this, Japhet,” and 
handed to me tlie “ Reading Mercury.'^ 1 read an adver- 
tisement as follows : — 

‘‘ If Japhet Newland, who was left at the Foundling 
Asylum, and was afterwards for some time in London, will 
call at No. iC. Throgmorton Court, Mmorie^ he wdll hear of 
something very much to his advantage, ffiiil will discover 
that of which he has been so long in search. Should this 
reach his eye, he is requested ^ write immediately to the 
above address, wdth full particulars of his situation. Should 
any one who reads this be able to give any information 
relative to the said J. N., he will be liberally I'ewarded.*’ 

I sank down on the chair. Merciful Heaven ! this 
can be no mistake — ^ he will discover the object of his 
search.’ Timothy, my dear Timothy, I have ‘at last found 
out my father.*' 

So I should imagine, my dear Japhet," replied Timothy, 

and 1 trust it will not |>rove a disappointment.” 

They never would he so cruel, d’imothy,’' replied I. 

But still it is evident that Mr. Masterion is concerned 
in it,” observed Timothy. 

Why so ? ” inquired I, 

How otherwise should it appear in the Reading news- 
paper ? He must have exapiirr'd the post-mark of my 
letter.’* 

To explain this,Imurt remind the reader that Timothy had 
promised to WTitc to Mr. Mastertoii when lie found, me ; and 
he requested my permission shortly after we had met again. 
I consented to hi« keeping his woVd, hut restricted him to 
saying any more than that he had found me, and that 1 
evas well and happy." Tli^e was no address in the letter 
as a clue t© Mr. Masterton as to where I might be, and it 
could only ‘have been ffOm jthe post-mark that lie could 
have formed any idea.** Timothy’s strmise“wds therefore 
very jiiUbable ; but I would not believe' that Mr. Masterton 
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would consent to the insertion of that portion of the adver- 
tisement, if there was no foundation for it. 

What will you do, Japhet?” 

J)o,” replied I, recovering from my reverie, for the 
information had again roused up all my dormant feel- 
ings — “ Do,” replied T, “ why, 1 shall set off for town this 
very morning.” 

“ In that dress, Japhet?” 

I* suppose I must,” replied I, for I have no time to 
procure another and all my former ideas of fashion and 
appctirance ^yeiV .j’oused, and in full activity — my pride 
recovered its ascendency. • 

‘‘ IW'II,” replied Timothy, I hope you will find your 
father all that you could wish.” 

“ Tra sure of it, Tim — Dm sure of it,” replied J ; you 
must run and take a place in the first coach.” 

But you are not going without seeing Mr. and Mrs. 

Oophagus, and -’Miss Temple,” continued Tun, laying 

an emphasis upon the latter name. 

Of course not,” replied I, colouring deeply. I will 
go at once*, (live me the nevvs])aper, Tim.” 

I took the newspaper, and hastened to the house of Mr, 
Cophagus. I found them all tlnj|e sitting in the breakfast 
parlour, Mr. Cophagus, as usual, reading, with his spec- 
tacles on his nose, and the ladies at work, What is the 
matter, friend Japhet.^” exclaimed Mr. Oophagus, as I 
burst into tiie room, my countenance lighted up with 
excitCmtnit. “ Read that, sir,” said I to Mr. Cophagus. 
Mr. Cophagus re;i?l it. “ Hum — bad news — lose Japhet 
— man of fashion — and so on,” said Cojdiagns, point- 
ing out the paragrajih his wife, as he handed over the 
paper. ^ 

In the'mean timc'Jl watched tlie countenance of Susannah 
— a slight emotion, hut.instantly check^, was visible at 
Mr. t’ophagus’s remark. She then •remained quiet until 
her sister, who had read the paragrapfi, handed the paper to , 
her. “ I give thee joy, Japhet, ,at the prosjiect find- 
ing out thy parent,” said Mrs. Cojiliagus. Iitrust thou 
wilt find in. him oilb who is* to be_ esteemed as a man^ 
When depart’est thou^.^” 
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Immediately,” replied I. . 

I cannot blame thee — the -ties of nature are ever 
powerful. I trust that thou wilt write to us, and that we 
soon shall see thee return.” 

Yes, yes,” said (’ophagus, ^'sec father — sliake hands 
— come back — heh ! — settle here — and so on.” 

“ 1 shAll not be altogether my own master, perhaps,” 
observed 1. If my father desires that I remain with 
him, must not I obey ? Ilut I know nothing at present. 
You shall hear from me. Timothy can ake my place in 

the *’ 1 could not bear the idea of thf^ wo^d shop, and 

I stopped, Susannah, for the- first time, looked me ear- 
nestly in the face, but she said nothing. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cophagus, who probably had been talking over the* sulyect 
of our conversation, and thought this a good opportunity to 
allow me to have an edaircAssement with Susannah, left 
the room, saying they would look after my portmanteau 
and linen. Susannah,’' said I, you do not appear to 
rejoice with me.” 

“ Ja})het Newland, 1 will rejoice at every thing that 
may tend to thy happiness, believe me ; but I do not feel 
assured but that this trial may prove too great, and that 
thou mayst fall away, ^deed, I perceive even now that 
thou art excited with new ideas, and visions of pride.” 

If I am wrong, forgive me. Susannah, you must 
know that the whole object of my existence has been to 
find my father ; and now that I have every reason to 
suppose that my wish is obtained, can you be surprised, or 
can you blame me, that 1 long to be pressed in his arms.^” 

“ Nay, Japhet, for that filial feeling I do commend 
thee ; but ask thy own heart, is that the only feeling 
which now exciteth thee? Dost thou not expect to find 
thy father one high in rank and power ? Dost thou not 
anticipate to joia once more tlu’ world which thou hast 
quitted, yet still hast fiighed for ? Dost thou not already 
feel contempt for thy honect profession: — nay, more, dost 
thou Bbt only long to cagt off the plain attire, and not only 
the attire,"\but the sect» which in thy adversity thou didst 
embrace the tenets of,?‘ Ask thy own heavt,.and reply if 
thou wilt, but I press thee not so to do^ for the truth would 
be painful, and a lie, thou knowest, 1 do utterly abhor.” 
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I felt that Susannah sppke the truth, and I would not 
deny it. I sat down by her. “ Susannah,” said I, it 
is not very easy to /ihange at once. 1 have mixed for 
years in the world, with you I have not yet lived two. I 
will not deny but •that the feelings you have expressed 
have risen in iny heart, hut I will try to repress them ; at 
least, for your sake, Susannah, I would try to repress 
them, for 1 value your opinion more than that of the whole 
world,* You liave the powder to do with me as you please : 
— will you exert that power ? 

^'VJaphet I'cjdied Susannah, the faith which is not 
built upon a more solid foundation than to win the favour 
of an erring being like myself is hut weak ; that power 
over tlree whicli thou expectest will fix thee in the right 
path may soon be lost, and what is then to direct thee ? 
If no purer motives than earthly affection are to he thy ' 
stay, most surely thou wilt fall. But no more of this ; 
thou hast a duty to* perforin, which is to go to thy earthly 
father, and seek his blessing. Nay, more, I would that 
thou shouldst once more enter into the world, there thou 
mayst decide. Shouldst thou return to us, thy friends 
will Vejoice, and not one of them will be more joyful than 
Susannah Temple. Fare thee well, Japhet, mayst thou 
prove superior to temptation. I will pray for thee — 
earnestly I will pray for thee, Japhet,” continued Susannah, 
with a quivering of her lij^s and broken voice, and she left 
the room. 


epAPTER XVI. 

1 IIETUIIN’TO LONDON, AND MEFT WITH MASTERTON. 

I WENT \ip stairs, and found tlwit all was ready, and I took • 
leave of Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus,.both of whom expres'ked 
tlieir hopes that I would not ^eaveA them for ev4‘r. Oh, 
no,*' replied I •should indeed* Jje base, if 1 did.*' I 
left them, and with Ephraim following with my pdPtman- 
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teau, I quitted the house. I had gone about twenty yards, 
wlieu 1 recollected that I had l€‘ft'’on the table the news- 
paper with the advertisement containing the direction whom 
to apply to, and desiring Ephraim to proceed, I returned. 
When I entered the parlour, Susannah^Teinple was resting 
her face in her hands and weeping. The opening of the 
door madb her start up; she perceived that it was I, and 
she turned away. I beg your pardon, I left the news- 
paper/* said I, stammering. I was about to throw myself 
at her feet, declare my sincere affection, and give up all 
idea of finding my father until we wew-'Ynarried, when 
she, without saying a word, passed (pnckly by me, and 
hastened out of the room. ‘'She loves me, then,** thought 
I ; thank God : — 1 will not go yet, 1 will speak to her 
first.** I sat d('wn, quite overpowered with contending 
feelings. Tie* paper was in my hand, the paragraph was 
again read ; 1 thought but of my father, and 1 left the house. 

In half an hour I had shaken hands witli Timothy and 
quitted the town of Reading. How I arrived in London, 
that is to say, what passed, or wdiat we passed, I know 
not; my mind was in such a state of excitement. I hardly 
know how to express the state that 1 was in. It was a 
sort of mental whirling which blinded me — round and 
round — from my Lxther and the ex]iected meeting, then 
to Susannah, my departure, and her tears — castle building 
of every description. After the coach stopped, there I 
remained fixed on tlie top of it, not aware that we were 
iii London, until the coachman asked me whetlier the spirit 
did not move me to get down. ^ I recollucted myself, and 
calling a hackney-coach, gave orders to be driven to the 
Piazza, Covent Garden. 

Piazza, Common Garden/* said the waterman ; why 
that ban t an ’otel for the like o* ybu, master. "They ^11 
torment you to (Igath, them young chaps.’* • 

I had forgotten thsK I was dressed as a Quaker. ^^Tell 
the coachman to stop at ‘die first cloth warehouse where 
they hftve ready-made cloaks,” said I. The man did so ; 
1 went out and purchased a roquelaure, which e'^veloped 
tny whole person. I,, then stopped at a hattien's, and pur- 
chaseeb’a hat according to the mode. i Now drive to the 
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Piazza,” said I, entering the coach. I know not why, but 
I was resolved to go to tliat hotel. It was the one I liad 
stayed at when I first arrived in London, and I wished to 
see it again. When the liackney coach stopped, 1 asked 
the waiter who canje out whether he had apartments, and 
answering me in the affirmative, I followed him, and was 
shown intq the same rooms 1 had previously occupied. 
“ These will do,^' said I, “ now let me have something to 
eat, and send for a good tailor.” The waiter offered to 
remove rfiy cloak, hut 1 refused, saying that I Avas cold. 
Iledcft the rooi^i, and 1 threw myself on the sofa, running 
over all the scenes whicU had passed in that room with 
Carbonnell, Harcourt, and others. ]\Iy thoughts were 
brokea in upon by the arrival of the tailor. StO{> a 
iirioment,’’ said I, ‘^and let him come in when I ring.** 
So ashamed was I of iriy Quaker’s dress, that I threw off 
my coat and waistcoat, and put on my cloak again, before 

1 rang the bell for •the tailor to come up. Mr. 

said I, I must have a suit of clothes ready by to-morrow 
at ten o’clock.*’ 

Impossible, sir.” 

‘Slinpossiblel ** said I, ‘^‘^and you pretend to be a fashion- 
able tailor. Leave the room.” 

At this peremptory behaviour, the tailor imagined that I 
must he somebody. 

1 Avill do my possible, sir, and if* I can only get home 
in time to stop the workmen, 1 think it may' he managed. 
Of fou!«e, you arc aware of the expense of night work.” 

“ I arn only a^fare of this, that if I give an order, I am 
accustomed to have it obt^ecF ; I learnt that from my poor 
friend, IMajor CaiBonncll.” 

• The tailor bowed low ; there was magic in the name, 
although^the man was dead. 

Here have I been jnasquerading in a Quaker’s dress, 
to please a puritanical young lady, <>nd J am obliged to be 
off Avithout any other clothes ip. inf portmanteau ; so take^ 
my measure, and I expect the clothes at ten ])re^isely.*' 
So sayi|jg, I threw off iny roquel|ure, and desj^red him to 
proceed. Thi# accofnplished,*thc tradesman took his leave. 
Shortly ailef wards, the door openeclj and as I lay i^rapped 
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up in my cloak on the sofa, in came the landlord and two 
waiters, each bearing a dish of my tapper. I wished them 
at the devil ; but I was still more surprised when the 
landlord made a low bow, sayiiip^, Happy to see you re- 
turned, Mr. Newland ; you’ve been away some time — 
another grand tour, 1 presume. ’ 

“ Yes, Mr. , I have had a few adventures since I 

was last here,” re])Iied 1, caielessly, “but I am not very 
well. You may leave the supper, and if 1 feel inclined, I 
wdll take a little by and by, — no one need w^ait.” 

’J"he landlord and waiter bowed and went .out of •the 
room. 1 turned the key of thesnloor, put on my Quaker’s 
coat, and, made a hearty supper, for I had had nothing 
since breakfast. When 1 had finished, 1 returned* to the 
sofa, and I couhl not help analysing my owni conduct. 
“Alas,” tliought I, “Susannah, how rightly did you judge 
me ! J am not away fiotii you more than eighteen liouis, 
and here 1 am ashamed of the dre,ss which 1 haNe so long 
worn, and been satisfied with, in your society. Truly did 
you say that 1 was full of pride, and would joyfully re- 
enter the world of vanity and vexation.” And J thought 
of Susannah, and her tears after my siipjiosed departure, 
and 1 felt angry and annoyed at my w^aiit of strength of 
mind and my worldly feelings. ‘ 

I retired early to bed, and did not wake until late the 
next morning. W'iicn I rang the bell, the* chambermaid 
brought in my ch»the'; from the tailor’s: 1 dressed, and I 
•wdl not deny that I was pleased A\ith the alteration*. Alter 
hroakfa'-t I ordered a eoaeh, and drove to, No. l(i. d'lno;.’- 
mortoii (k)Uit, Minoiies. The House tvas dirty ontshie, 
and the AvindoAvs had not been cleaned apjiarently for 
years, and it was with some difficulty Avhen 1 Avent in thai 
I could (lecypher a tall, huggard-looki.jg man seated at the 
desk. 

“ Vour pleasure, si-?” said he. 

“ Am I speaking to the-pi incipal ?” re)died I. ' 

“ Yes, sir, my name is Chatlield.” 

“ I comv to you, sir, .-dative loan advertisemeiVi which 
appeared in the papers! I refer to tins,”, continued I, 
]>utting.the newspaper down on the desk, and pointing to 
the advertisement. 
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Oh, yes, very true : ,can you give us any inform- 
ation ? 

Ves, sir, I can^ and tlie most satisfactory.*" 

Then, sir, I am sorry that you liavc had so much 
trouble, hut you fiittst call at Lincoln’s Inn upon a lawyer 
of the name of Masterton : the whole afhiir is now in his 
hands.’* 

C'an yon, sir, inform me wlio is the party that is in- 
quiring after tliis young man }''' 

AVhy, yes ; it is a (General l)e Ibrnyon, who has lately 
retiwncd fnpn tlwt^ East Indies.” 

“ Good (iod ! is itpossi4)le !'* thought I ; liow strange 
that my own wild fancy should have settled uj)on him as 
my fariier !” 

1 hurled away ; threw myself into the liacknev-coach, 
and desired the irjan to drive to Lincoln’s Jnn. J hastened 
up to ]\Ir. i\Ias{ertoii*s rooms : he was fortunately atdioine, 
although he stood a*t the table with his hat and his great 
coat on, ready to go out. 

i\Jy dear sir, have you forgotten me?” s;iid T, in a 
voice cliolsed with emotion, taking his hand and s.'jiiL‘eziiig 
it w^th ra]tture. 

By heavens, you are determined that I sliall not forget 
you for soire minuTes, at k'ast,” evclaimed he. wringing 
liis hand with ])ain. B'ho the (le\il are }oii ? ” 

Mr. Masterton eoiild not S(‘e wiihoiU his spectacles, and 
my subdued voice he had imt recogfiised. lie pulled 
theiTi oift, as 1 made no re})!y. and li.sing them acioss his 
nose — Hall !,why }es it is datihet, is it not ? ” 

It is indeed, sir,” said 1, again offering my hand, 
wdiieh he shook w'arni]}\ i 

• Not qui^e so hard, my dear fellowg this time,” said 
the old lawyer ; i tfek now ledge your vsgoiir, and tluit is 

sufficient. I* am veiy gWul to see you, Jcj^rhel, I am indeed 

— }g)u — you scam[> — yoirungtaitfliil fellow\ Sit dowm 

— sit down — first help me with nr y great; coat; Ii 
presume the advertisement has brought you into ei^sttmee 
again. •Well, it’s all true; ainUyoii ba\e at# last found 
your father, m-, raflier, he ffas ff^^nd \ou. And what’s 

z 2 
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more strange, you hit upon the right person ; that is 
strange — very strange indeed/* 

Where is he, sir ?” interrupted I, where is he — 
take me to him.” 

No, rather he excused,” replied IVIr. Masterton, ^‘^for 
he is gone to Ireland, so you must wait.’* 

“ Wait, sir, oh no — 1 must follow him.” , 

‘‘ That will only do harm ; for lie is ratlier a queer sort 
of an old gentleman, and although he acknowledges that 
he left you as Jaj>het and has searched lor you, yet he is 
so afraid of soniehod)^ else’s brat being jiuf, ui)Oji him, that 
he insists upon most undeniable. proofs. Now, we cannot 
trace you from the hospital unless we can find that fellow 
(’oj)hagus, and we have made every search after him, and 
no one can Ull where lie is.” 

“ But 1 left him but yesterday morning, sir,” replied 1. 

Goofl — very good ; we must send for him or go to 
liim ; besides, he has the packet intrusted to the care of 
IMiss Maitland, to whom he w’a?> executor, which proves 
the marriage of your father. Very strange — very stiange 
indeed, that you should ha\e hit njion it as you did — 
almost siqiernatural. Ilow’ever, all light now, my dear 
boy, and 1 congratulate you. Your fatlier is a very strange 
jierson : he has lived like a despot among slavi s all his lite, 
and w'ill not he thwarted, 1 can tell joii. If you say a 
■word in contradiction he’ll disinherit you : — terrible old 
tiger, 1 must say. * If it had not Ihtii for your sake, I 
should have done with him long ago. He seems vO think 
the world ought to be at his feet. Depend, upon it, Jajdict, 
there is no hurry about seeing him ; — and sec him you 
shall not, until we ha^e e\ery proof of your identity ready 
to produce to him, I hope you have the bump of vener- 
ation strong, Japhet, and plenty of fihal duty, or you wdll 
be kicked out of Mie house in a v eek, D — ii me, if he 
didn’t call me an old tliief of a lawyer.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” replied ly laughing; I must apologise 
to you<;for my father’s conduct.” 

“ Never mind, Japhek; I don’t care about a tri^c ; but 
why don’t you ask aftqryour friends ?■•” .. . 

I longed so to do, sir,” Replied I, Lord 

Windermear ” 
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Is quite well, aiul^wiH be most ba])py to sec you.’’ 

“ Lady de (dare, and her dau^liter ” 

“ Lady de (dare has entered into society again, and her 
daughter, as you ^cail licr — your Fleta, aliut> Cecilia de 
( dare — is tlie belle of the metropolis, liut now, sir, as I 
lia\e answered all your in ten oga lories, and satisfied you 
ii])on the most essential points, will you favour me with a 
narrf^ti\e of your adventures, (for adventuies 1 am sure 
you must have hrfd,) since you laii away from us all in 
that nngratelnl manner.” 

‘‘ Most fertaihly, sir, J will; and, as you say, I have 
had adventures, ilut it really will be a long stoiy.’^ 

‘‘ Then we’ll dine here, and pass the e\ening together 
■ — so that’s settled.” 


ClIArTEIl XVII. 

IN ^\lIUH I AM Il-T INTO MOUV I'A KTIL U I.AIIS KhLATIM- TO MV 
FATHCa's IIJSTOIIY. 

I DISMISSED the coach, while IMr. IMuslerton gave his oiders 
for dinner, and wx* then turned the hey of tln^ door to avoid 
intrusion, and I commencedi. It was nearly dinnei-time 
before \ had fini^lied my story. 

“ A\’ell, you* really ajipc'w to be born for getting into 
scrapes, and getting out of them again in a miiaculous 
way,” observed Mr, Mifsterton. ‘^•I’our life would mahe 
a novcLi’ 

It would indeed, sir,” replied I. “ I only ho]»e, like 
all novels, it will wind well.” 

"i *5q do I ; but dinner's ready, Ja])bet, and after dinner 
we’ll talk the matter over agaih, for theie are sonu; points* 
U])on which I require some expLtnation.” ( 

W’e^at down to ^dinner, ai^d w^ieii wc bad fi^iislied, and 
the table Jnul*been cleared, we diw to the firt^with our 
bottle of wijie. Mf. Masterton stirred the fire, (^led for 
z 3 
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his slippers, and then crossing his legs over the fender, re- 
sumed the subject. 

“ Japhet, 1 consider it most fortunate that wc have met, 
previous to your introduction to your father. You have 
so far to congratulate yourself, that your family is unde- 
niably good, there being, as you know, an Irish })eerage in 
it ; of whicli, however, you have no chance, as the present 
earl lias a numerous offspring. You are also fortunate as 
far as money is concerned, as I have every reason to believe 
that your father is a very rich man, and, of course, you 
are his only child ; but 1 must^^now prepare )ou to meet 
with a very different ])erson than perhaps the fond antici- 
pations of youth may have led you to expect. Your/ather 
has no paternal feelings that I can diseover ; he has wealth, 
and he wislu^i to leave it — he has therefore sought you 
out. But he is desjiotic, violent, and absurd ; the least 
ojiposit'ion to his will makes him furious, and I am sorry 
to add, that I am afraid that lie is very mean, lie suf- 
fered severely when young from poverty, and liis own ra- 
ther was almost as authoritative and unforgiving as himself. 
And now 1 will state how it was that you were left atitlie 
Asylum when an infant. Your grandfather had procured 
for your father a commission in the army, and soon after- 
wards procured him a lieutenancy. He ordered him to 
marry a-y^oung lady (?f large fortune, whom he had never 
seen, and sent for him for that purpose. I understand 
that she was very beautiful, and hail your father se/L>u her, 
it is probable he would have made no objection ; but he 
very foolishly sent a percmpto.y icfusal, for which he was 
dismissed for ever. In a short time aftc: wards your father 
fell in love with a you\ig lady of gleat personal attractionsy 
and supposed to possess a large fortuije.^ To decoLve her, 
he jiretended to be the heir to the earldom, and, after a 
hasty courtship, they ran off, ,and were married. AVhen 
they compared notes, wliich they soon did, it was discovered 
cliat^ on his side, he had nothing but the pay of a sub- 
altern, and on hers, that' she had not one shilling. ^ Your 
father stornled, and callctl hisiwife an ipipost(>r ; she recri- 
minated^^ and the second morning after the maraage was 
passed in fears on her side, and oaths, curses, and revilinga 
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on his. The larly,, ho^weter, appeared tlie more sensible 
party of the two. Their iiiarriajjje was not known, she had 
run avvay on a prcftiiice to visit a relative, and it was ac- 
tually siip})osed in the county town wlicre she resided, that 
sucli was tlic case. ‘ Wiiy should we (piarrcl in this 
way ? ’ observed she. ‘ You, Edmund, wished to marry a 
fottune, ail’d not riic — 1 may plead guilty to the same 
(lii]>licity. We have made a mistake ; but it is not too 

late, it -is supposed that I am on a visit to , and 

that you arc on furlough for a few da}s. Did you coiilide 
your secret * 1,0 any of you^ hi other oOicers ? ’ ‘ Not one/ 
Hinttered your fatlier. ‘ M'ell, then, let us jiart as if 
notliin^ Iiad hajqiened, and nobody will be the ^^iser. ^Ye 
are equally interi'stcd in keeping iheseciet. Is it agreed ?* 
— Your father immediately consenied. He accompanied 
your mother to the liousc at — — , wheie slic was ex- 
pected, and she framed a story for her delay, by having 
met such a veiy polite young man. father returned 

to his regimc'Ut, and thus did they like two piivateers, 
who, wdic.ii they nuiei and engage, as soon as they find out 
tlieij; mistake, hoist their colours, and sheer ofl'hy mutual 
cornu 'lit.” 

“ 1 can't say niu^h for my mother’s afreclion or deli- 
cacy/’ observed I. 

“ 'I'hc less }ou say the better, Japljet — liowever, that 
is your fatlier’s story. And now to proceed.* It ajipcars 
tliatj, about two months afterwards, your father rec'eived a 
letter from your mother, acquainting him that their short 
intercourse liad Ijeeii plod•^clP^'e of certain results, and il- 
questing that he wnuld take the ncctssary stejjs to jnovide 
for the child, and avoid* exposure, ^ir that she w^ould be 
oliliged JU) confess .liyr mariiage. lly what means tliey 
contrived to avoid e5tposure until the period of her confine- 
ment, 1 know not, but your father statfs that the child 
was llori) in a house in London^ aiifX by agreement, was 
instantly put into his hands ; tliat he, with the oonst;iit 
of his wife, left you at the door of the Asylum, with tlie 
paper aif& tlie bank-note, frewn \5hich you leceived the. 
name of NcWland. At the time, Ife had no 
claming you Jiimself • hut the mother had ; for, heartless as 
z 4* 
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she appears to liave Leen, yet a mother must feel for her 
child. Your father’s regiment was then ordered out to 
the East Indies^ and he was rapidly promoted for his gal- 
lantry and good conduct during the war in the ^lysore 
territory. Once only has he returned home on furlough, 
and then he did make inquiries after you ; not, it appears, 
with a view of finding you out on his owm account, but 
from a promise which he made your mother.” 

“ My mother ! what, have they met since . 

Yes ; your motljcr went out to India on speculation, 
passing off as a single girl, and w\as very w-ell married 
there, I was going to say ; liowxner, she coinmilted a very 
splendid bigamy.” 

(h)od heavens ! liow totally destitute of piineiplc !” 

“ Your father asserts that >our mother was a free- 
thinker, ifaphet ; her father had made her one ; without 
religion a wmman luis no stay. Your father was in the up 
country during the time that your mother arrived, and was 
married to one of the council of Calcutta. Your father 
says that tliey met at a ball at Government House. She 
w*as still a very handsome woman, and much admired. 
’When your father recognised her, and w^as told that she 

was l.itely married to the honourable ,i\Ir. , he was 

quite electrified, and w’ould have quitted the room ; but 
she had pi'rceived him, and w^alking up to liiin wuth the 
greatest coo.’ues^', claimed Iiiin as an old acquaintance in 
ICngland, and aftcrwaids they often met, hut she never ad- 
verted to what had passed between them^ until the time for 
his departure to England onvJecve, and she then sent for 
him, and begged that he wmuld make s«me inquiries after 
you, Japhet. He did so, and you know the result. On 
his return to India he found that your rnotherdjad been 
carried off by tiie pievailiiig pestileneb. At that period, 
your father was hot rich, but he was then appointed to the 
chief command in tlio Carnatic, and reaped a gol.deu har- 
vest ii> return for his success and bravery. It appears, as 
far as"I could obtain it from him, that as long as your 
mother wtls ali\e, he felt mft, interest about you * but her 
deatli^^^vul the subseqfiient wealth which poured-upon him, 
have now' induced him to find out an neir, to.whom it may 
be bequeathed. 
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Such, Japhet, are the .outlines of your father’s his- 
tory ; and I must point Out that he has no feelings of affec- 
tion for you at present. The conduct of your mother is 
ever before him, and if it were not that he wishes an heir, 

I should almost say S;hat his feelings are those of dislike. 
You may create an interest in his heart, it is true : and he 
may be grati<fied by your personal appearance ; but you will 
have a very difficult task, as you will have to submit to his 
capricOs and fancies, and I am afraid that, to a high spirit 
like yours,, they will he almost unbearable.” 

‘‘ •lleally, gsir, 4 begin to feel that the fondest anticipa- 
tions arc seldom realised, ifnd almost to wish that I had 
not been sought for hy my father. I was happy and con- 
tented, •and now 1 do not see any chance of having to con- 
gratulate myself on the change.” 

“ On one or two points I also wish to question you. It 
appears that you have entered into the sect denomfUated 
Quakers. Tell me candidly, do you subscribe heartily and 
sincerely to their doctrines? And I was going to atld, is 
it your intention to rennin with thorn ? I i>jrceive much 
difhcnlty In all this.” 

The tenets of the sect I certainly do believe to be 
more in accordance with the Christian religion than any 
other ; and 1 have no hesitation in asserting, from my 
knowledge of those who belong to that sect, that they, gene- 
rally speaking, lead better lives. There are some points 
connected with tlieir worship, which, at first, 1 considered 
ridiciilon^ : the fueling has, however, worn off’. As to 
their quaint manner of sp|aking, that lias been grossly ex- 
aggerated, Their dress is a part of tl^eir religion.” 

“ \Yhy so, Japhet ?” . 

* can re{)ly to you in the words of Susannah Temple, 
when 1 ’made the jstfme interrogatory. ‘ You think the 
peculiarity of our dress ns an outward ftrm which is not 
required. It was put on to Separatejus from Others, and 
as a proof of our sincerity ; hubtstill, the discarding of the i 
dress is a proof of sincerity. We. consider, that towlmtre 
the pen»n is vain, and our creed k humility. It is there- 
fore an outwai^l and*visible sfgn, llj^t we woi^ act up tir 
those tenets which profess. It is not all ™a^v&t-ar the 
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flrcss who are Quakers in heart or conducf ; but we know 
Uiat wlieii it is ]nit aside, the tenets of our ])ersuasion are 
at the same time renounced, tlierefot^e do we consider it 
essential. I do not mean to say hut that the heart may he 
as pure, and tlic faith continue as stedfast, without such 
signs outwardly, hut it is a part of our creed, and we must 
not choose, hut either reject all or none.* ” 

A^'ry well argued hy the little Quakeress ; and now 
Jajdiet, I should like to put another (juostion to you. Are 
you very much attached to this young puritan?” 

I will not deny hut that 1 am. 1 love lu^r sinceiely.” 
Does your lo^e carry you so far, that you would, i'or 
her sake, continue a Quaker, and marry her?” 

I have asked myself that question at least a hundred 
times during the last twenty-four hours, and i cannot de- 
cide. Jf she would dress as others do, and allow m(‘ to do 
the same, 1 would marry her to-morrow ; whether I shall 
e\er makeup my mind to aidiere to llu* jiersuasion, and 
live and die a (Quaker for lier sake, is quite another matter 
— hut 1 am afraid not — 1 am loo woi Idly-minded. The 
fact is, I am in a very awkwarel position wdth rcspi'ct to 
her. 1 liave never acknowledged niy uflection, or asked for 
a return, l)ut she knows I Io\e hei, and i know that she 
loves me.” 

“ Like all vain hoys, you flatter yourself.” 

. I leave you to judge, sir,** replied 1, rej>eating to him 
our parting teie-(ut(HVj and how 1 had returned, and found 
her in tears. . ^ ' 

All that certainly is very co^Tohoralive evidence ; hut 
tell me, Ja])het, do you think she lo\j's you well enough 
to abandon all for yot^r sake ?** . 

‘‘ No, nor ever will, sir, she is too Ingh-])rincjpled, t(^o 
high-minded. She might suffer greatly, but slie never 
would swerve from what she thoiight was right.” 

‘‘ She must he a fi\ie character, Japhet, hut you wdl he 
in a dilemma : indeed, it appears to me, that your ironhles 
are no*y commencing instead of ending, and that you would 
have heeix^ much happier v^iere you were, than you will 
he by being^ again brought out into the worhh your i)ros- 
pect ovcr-chcerful. You liavccn awkwaul fatb.cr to 
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deal witli : you will be under a strong check, iVe a notion, 
and I am afraid you will find that, notwithstanding you 
will he once more received into society, all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” 

“ J am afraid you are right, sir,” replied I, >)ut at all 
events, it wijl be something gained, to be acknowledged to 
the world by* a father of good family, whatever else 1 may 
have* to submit to. I have l)ecn the sport of Fortune all 
my life, aijd probably she has not yet done playing with 
me ; but it is late, and T will now wish you good-night.’^ 

‘"‘Tlood night,* Japhet ; if I have any intelligence I 
v;ill let you know. Lady de (dare's address is No. 13. 
Lark Street. You w'ill, of course, go there as soon as 
}ou can!” 

“ I will, sir, after I have written my letters to my friends 
at Heading.” 


, CHAPTER XVIIT. 

I AM A T.ITTTV TtALOt'S, AND, TIKE TUP IMIMOUTAL WILM lUnTOM, 

1N( LIM'D TO I'NAI'T MORI J’A UTS THAN ON K. WII'HA LIC VI I OUT 

MV HAMM KINO Al'l’I R WKIAMV IS MASTI.ULD liV ML. MasTLUTON 
AM) IJY MV OWN e.OOI) Sl'NSK. 

1 RF/rriiKKi) liome to reflect upon v/hat A'lr. iMaslertou 
had told* me, and»I must say that 1 v/as nut very -well 
pleased ■with bis v^arious it^’orsialion. IJis account of my 
niotber, although sbtiwas no more, disUessed me, and, from 
the character which he ga^v^e of my ftiflier, I felt convinced 
that my l^appiness would not he at all increased hy my 
having finally attained the long-desired object of my wishes. 
Strange to say, 1 had no ?.ooner discoverett my father, but 
1 wisVd that he had never turned up ; and when 1 com- 
pared the peaceful and happy I'tate of existence which I 
had lately enjoyed, with the prospects of what I If^d in 
future to^ubmit to, T bitterly jepei’ftcd that thc^dvertise- 
ment had b^erj Seen by Timothy ; stiW, on one was 

peculiarly anxious, without hardly daring to anat^ise my 
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feelings ; it was relative to CVrilia de Clare, and wdiat Mr. 
Masterton had inentioneil in the course of our conversation. 
The next morning 1 wrote to 'J’imoth}' and to JMr. Copha- 
gus, gi\ing them a short detail of wliat I had been in- 
J’ormed hy Mr. jMasterton, and expressing a wish, which 1 
then really did feel, that I had never been summoned away 
from them. 

Having finished my letters, 1 set off to Park Street, to 
call upon Lady de Clare and Cecilia. ]t was ratlnr early, 
hut the footman who o])ened the door recognised me, and I 
was admitted upon his own responsihilt’ty. 'It was how 
more than eighteen months since 1 had quitted their hou'^e 
at ilichmond, and I was very anxious to know 'vvhat ieee[)- 
tion 1 might have. I followed the servant up stairs, anil 
when he opened the door walked in, as my name was an- 
nounced. 

Lady de (dare rose in haste; so did Cecilia, and so did a 
thiid person, whom 1 had not expected to have met — 
JIarcourt. “ Mr. Nevvland/’ exclaimed Lady de (JIarc, 
“ this is indeed unexpected.’* Cecilia also ctnne forwaid, 
blushing to the forehead. Ilarcourt held back, as if wait- 
ing for the advances to be made on my side. On the 
whole, I never felt more awkwardly, and 1 believe my feel- 
ings were reciprocated by the whole party. I was evidently 
de trap. ' 

“ Do yoq know IMr. Ilarcourt.^” at last said Lady de 
Clan*. 

“ If it is the Mr. Ilarcourt I once kn^w,” replied 1, “ I 
certainly do.” ^ 

“ Believe me it fs the same, Newl^nd, ’ said Ilarcourt, 
coming to me and Oifeiing his hand, which I took wdth 
pleasure. 

“It is a long while since we met,” observed O'cilia, 
who felt it necexsary to say soihething, but, at the same 
time, did not like to enter upon my affairs before Haiyrourt. 

It is. Miss de (dare,*' replied I, for I was not exactly 
pleas6d at my reception' ; but I have been fortunate since 
1 had the^pleasuie of sAcing^you last.” ‘‘ 

Cecilia ^ iiul her ntother looked earnestly*, as,.much as to 
Bay, it! } — but did not like to ask the q^ucstion. 
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Tlicre is no one j)reBent who is not well acquainted 
with iny liistory,” observed I, “ that is, until the time that 
I left )ou and Lady dv Cdare, and I have no wish to create 
mystery. I have 'at last discovered my father.” 

1 hope we arc* to congratulate you, Mr. Newland,” 
said Lady tK<(Uarc. 

As far as respectability and family are concerned, I 
certainly have no reason to be ushamcd,” replied I. “ lie 
is the brother of an* carl, and a general in tlie army. His 
name 1 will not mention until 1 have seen him, and I am 
1‘ormally and* opcdly acknowledged. J have also the ad- 
vantage of being an only son, and if 1 am not disinherited, 
lieir to considerable property,” continued J, smiling sarcas- 
tically. “ Perhajis I may now he belter recrirvd than I 
have been as Japhet Newland the Foundling: but, Lady 
do Clare, I am afraid that I have intruded unseasonably, 
and will now take my leave. Hood morning;” and Viili- 
out wailing for a reply, 1 made a hasty retreat, and gained 
the door. 

Flushed ‘with indignation, I had nearly gained the 
hot toy 1 of the stairs, when I heard a light ibotstep behind 
me, and my arm was caught by Cecilia do Clare. 1 turned 
loimd, and she looke^l me reproachfully in the face, as the 
tear stood in lior eye. ‘Mt'hal have wo done, Japhet, 
that you should treat us in thi.s manner.^” said she witli 
emotion.* * 

“ ^lisi^de dare/’ rejilied I, “ 1 have no reproaches to 
make. I perceived tliat my presence was jiot welcome, and 
I would no further iiitrudi.” 

Are you then sd proud, now that j/ou have found out 
th^it you arc well born, Japhet?” 

“ I ay* much too jiroud to intrude where T am not 
wished lor. Miss de'CJare. As Jajdiet Newland, J came 
licre to see the Fleta of fo’rmer days. WJlen 1 assume my 
real iflimp, 1 shall always be most happy of an introduction 
to the daughter of Lady de Clarfc” 

Oh ! how changed,” exclaimed she, fixing hei* large 
blue eyes upon^me. 

ProsDm-itv chaiures us all. Miss «lc Clare, fl Viusft you' 
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a very good morning and . 1 turned away, and crossed 
the hall to the door. 

As I went out I could not help clocking back, and 1 
perceived that Cecilia’s handkerchief ivas held to her eyes, 
us she slowly mounted the stairs. I* walked home to the 
Piazza in no very pleasant humour. I w^as angry and dis- 
gusted at the coolness of my reception. I thought mys('lf 
ill used, and treated wdth ingratitude. So much for the 
world/’ said I, as I sat down in iny apartment, and sj)un 
my hat on the table. She has been out two seasons, and 
is no longer the same person. Yet hAw Iwely she has 
grown ! But wdiy this change — and why was llarcoutt 
there? Could he have prejudiced them against me? 
Very possibly.” Mobile these ideas were running in my 
mind, and 1 was making compaiisons between C'ecilia de 
Clare and Susannah Temple — not much in favour of the 
former — and looking forward prospecpvely to the meeting 
with my father, the doubts as to my reception in society 
colouring every thing with tlie most sombre tints, the door 
opened, jiiid in walked Harcourt, announced by fhc waiter. 

“ A chair for Mr. Harcourt,” said 1 to the waiteij^ with 
formality. 

Nenland,” said llai court, ‘‘1 come for two reasons: 
in the first place 1 am commissioned hy the ladies to assure 
you ” 

“ I beg your pardon,^ ^Ir. liarcourt, for interrupt*lng you, 
hut 1 re(]uire no ambassador from the ladies in (|ue!;;tion. 
They may make you their confidant if tli^^y })lease, hut 1 am 
not at all inclini’d to do tjje s^jinci Explanation, lifter what 
I witnessed and felt ^his morning, is qujte unnecessary. I 
sunender all clalmi>' upon elilutr Lady de (dare or her 
daughter, if 1 ever was so fool-hardy 4 s to imagyie that 1 
laid any. The first reason of yourvisH it is therefore use- 
less to proceed with. IVIay 1 ask the other reason which 
has procured me this ^jonour ? ” 
k “ I hardly know, ^Mr. hewland,” replied Harcourt, co- 
louring, deeply, “^whether after what you have now said 
J ought tOiUrocced witliMhe second — it related to*inyst If.” 
• ‘‘ 1 am Vl attentioif,' Mr. Harcourt, ’ replied# I, bowing 
politely*" 
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It was to say, Mr. JSYnvland, that 1 should have taken 
tlic earliest opportunity after iny recovery, had you not 
disap])eared so strangely, to have expressed my sorrow for 
my comluct towards^ you, and to have acknowledged that I 
liad been deservedly ])unished ; more periiaiis by my own 
feelings ol^^nnorse, than by the dangerous wound I liad 
received by your hand. I take even this o])])()rtuiiity, al- 
though not apparently a favourable one, of expiessiug what 
I consider' it my duty, as a gentleman who has wronged 
another, to express. 1 certainly was going to add iruu-e, 
but there is so little ohanc(*of its being well received, tliat 
I had better defer it to some future ()])j!)orliinity. The 
time may come, and I certainly trust it will come, 
when I may be allowed to ])rove to you that 1 am not dc- 
pcrviiig of the coolness with which I am now received. 
Mr. Newland, with every wish for your ha]>piness, .1 will 
now take my l-‘ave ,**hutl must say, it is with painful sen- 
timents, as I feel that the result of this interview will l)e 
the cause of great distiess to those who are bound to you 
not only by gratitude, hut sincerc*re,gaid.” 

Jlflrcourt then bowed, and quitted tlic room. 

“ It 's all very well,’" mutU'red I, hut J know the world, 
and am not to he soothed down by a few fine words. 1 trust 
tliat tlu'y will be sorry for their conduct, hut see me again 
inside tlijir doors they will not;"’ and I satdowti, trying to feel 
satisfied with myself — but I was not ; 1 felt that I had acted 
harslvly, to say no more. 1 ought to have listened to an 
c\])kination sent b^’^f’ecilia and her mother* after her coming 
down stairs to expostulate.* They were under gri'at obli- 
gations to me, and Ify my quick reseut^iimt, 1 rendered tlio 
obligations more onerous. It was unkind of me — and I 
wished thtfl Parcourf had not left the room. As for his 
conduct, 1 tried to find fault with it, but ci^uld not. It was 
gentlemanly and feeling. The fact vvas, 1 was in a very 
had luSnour, and could not at tin*, time discover the reason, 
which was neither more nor less .than that I was^nio-ie 
j(‘aIous of^findiiig Harcourt so intii^ate at Lady de Clare’s, 
than I was at ijie uitpalatable^rect^^ition which had met. 
with. The*\\'aiter came in, and brought me a/nc-*';-' from 
M?. Masterton? 
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1 have this Toorning received a suminoiis from your 
father, who returned, it appears, two days ago, and is now 
at the Adelphi Hotel. 1 am sorry to ^.ay, that ste[)ping 
out of his carriage when travelling, he missed his footing, 
and snap}>ed his tendon Achilles. He is laid up on a coiieh, 
and, as you in.ay suppose, his amiability is noi increased by 
the accident, and the pain attending it. As he has re- 
quested me to bring forward immediate evidence as to your 
identity, and the presence of IMr. Cophagns is necessary. I 
propose that we start for Reading to-morrow at nine o’ ‘lock. 
I have a curiosity to go down ‘liere, and having a leisine 
day or two, it will he a relaxation. 1 wish to see my old 
acquaintance Timothy, and your shop. Answer by hearer. 

J. JMastekion.” 

I wrote a few lines, informing Mr. ^^asterton that I 
would he with him at the appointed hour, and then siit 
down to iny solitary meal. How diflerent from when I 
was last at this hotel ! Now 1 knew' nobody. 1 had to 
regain my footing in society, and that could only he ce- 
eomplislud by l)eing acknowledged* by my fatlier ; and, 
as soon as that was done, I would call upon Lord \\'in(ler- 
mear, wdio would quickly effect what ] desirerl. The next 
morning I wtis ready at nine o’clock, and set off wdtli 
horses, with Mr. Masterton, in his owni caniage. I told 
him what had occurred the day before, and how disgusted 1 
was at my reception. 

“ Upon my word, Japhet, I think yW are wrong,’* re- 
plied the old gentleman ; if you had not told me of 

your affection for K'ss Temple, to see 'whom, by-the-hy, J 
coiifess to he one of the chief motives of my going dov,ui 
with you, I should almost suppose that you were blinded 
by jealousy. Does it not occur, to you, that if Mr. Har- 
court w^as admitted to the ladies at such an early hour, 
there was preference' shown him in that quarter ? And 
now I recollect that I heard something about it. Har- 
court^s elder brother died, and he *s come into the pro- 
pel ty, ant ,I heard soreebody say tha*^ he w;ould in all pro- 
babilv.*y^,su ceed in gitiniiig the handsomest ulrl in London 
with a large fortune — that it was said to be a match. 
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Now, if such be the ca^, alid you broke in u])on a quiet re- 
union between two young people about to be united, almost 
without announcement, and so unexpectedly, after a lapse 
of so long a time, purely you cannot be surprised at there 
being a degree of confusion and restraint — m(jre especially 
after what'^ad passed between Harcourt and you. l)e- 
])end upon it, that was the cause of it. Had Lady de Claie 
and ber daughter been alone, your reception would have 
been very different ; indeed, Cecilia's following you down 
staij*s ])roves that it was not from coolness towards you ; 
and HarcoVrt calling u]^on you, and the conversation 
which took place, is another proof that you have been 
mistaken." 

I never viewed it in that light, certainly, sir,’' observed 
I. I merely perceived that J was considered intrusive, 
and finding in the company one who had treated me ill, 
and had been my antagonist in the field, I naturally sup- 
posed that he had prejudiced them against me. J hope 1 
may be wrong ; but 1 have seen so much of the world, 
young as* I am, that I have become very suspicious.’" 

Then discard suspicion as fast as you can ; it will only 
make yon unhappy, and not prevent your being deceived. 
If you are suspicious, you will have the constant fear of de- 
ception hanging over you, which poisons existence.” 

After these remarks I rcmaineil silent for some time ; I 
w^as aifalydng my own feelings, and I felt tlii^t 1 had acted 
in if. vei^y absurd manner. The fact w^as, that one of my 
•Sastle buildings Iftid been, that I was to marry Fleta as soon 
as I had found iny own father, and this it was wdiich had 
actuated me, almost without my know ing it. 1 felt jealous 
•/)f Harcourt, and that, Without being in love with Miss de 
Clare, but actually passionately fond of anolhei person ; J 
felt as if I could have inarriedher without loving Iier, and 
that 1 could give up Susannah Temple* whom J did love, 
iiatlffcr than that a being whom, I oonsidered as almost o^* 
my own creation should herseff presume to fall iix love, or 
that another should dare to love her, until 1 hfd made 
up my mint^whetjjer 1 should il^ke ber myso^f ; and this 
after soiohg an absence, and thftr having Jgivpn up a*Il 
Jiopes of ever seei% me again. The readerliifty smile at 
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the absurdity, still more at the selfishness of this feeling ; 
so did I, when I had reflected upon it, and I despised my- 
self for my vanity and folly. 

What are you thinking of, Japhet ? ” observed Mr. 
Mastertoii, tired with my long abstraction. 

That 1 have been making a most egregijjus fool of 
myself, sir,*’ replied I, ‘‘ with respect to the De Clares.” 

I did not say so, Japhet ; but to tell you the truth, I 
thought something very like it. Now tell me, were you not 
jealous at finding her in company with Harcourt } i 
Exactly so, sir.** i 

I *11 tell Susannah Temple when see I her, that she 
may form some idea of your constancy,’* replied Mr Mas- 
terton, smiling, “ Why what a dog in the manger you 
must be — you can*t marry them both. Still, under the 
circumstances, 1 can analyse the feeling — it is natural, but 
all that is natural is not always creditable to human nature. 
Let us talk a little about Susannah, and all these vagaries 
will be dispersed. How old is she 

Mr. Mastertoii plied me with so many questions relative 
to Susannah, that her image alone soon filled my mind, 
and 1 recovered my spirits. I don’t know what she will 
say, at my being in this dress, sir,” ob^Jrved 1. Had I 
not better change it on my arrival ? ’* 

By no means ; .1 'll fight your battle — I know her 
character pretty well, thanks to your raving about her.*’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 

CONTAINS MUCH LEARNED ARGUMENT UPON 'bROAD-RRIMS AND GAR- 
MENTS Oy GREV — jl GET THE BEST OF^-IT THE ONE GREAT WISH 

OF MY LIFE IS QRANTEIl^ — I MEET MY FATHER, AND A COLD RE- 
CEVTION, VERY INIHCATWE OF MUCH AFTER-HKAT. 

We arivved in good time at Reading, and, as soon as we 
alighted at^ the inn, we ‘ordered dinner, and then walked 
down to thly- shop, where we found I'imotfiiy very busy 
tying dd^." \^nd labelling. He was d'^liglited to see Mr, 
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Masterton ; and perceiving that 1 had laid aside the Quaker’s 
dress, made no scruple of indulging in his humour, making 
a long face, and ^^ce-ing and thou-mg Mr. Masterton in a 
very absurd manner,. We desired him to go to Mr. Co- 
phagiis, ipd beg that he would allow me to bring Mr, 
Masterton tV drink tea, and afterwards to call at the inn and 
give us tile answer. We then returned to our dinner. 

Whetlier they will ever make a Quaker of you, Japhet^ 
I am very doubtful,’' observed Mr. Masterton, as we walked 
back ; “ but as frjr making one of that fellow Timothy, 1 '11 
defy them.’^ 

laughs at every thing,” replied I, ‘^^and views 
every thing in a ridiculous light — at all events, they never 
will make him serious,” 

In the evening, we adjourned to the house of Mr. Copha- 
gus, having received a message of welcome. 1 entc/ecl the 
room first. Susunitah came forward to welcome me, and 
then drew back, when she perceived the alteration in my 
apparel, colouring deeply. I passed her, and took the hand 
of Mrs. Cophagus and her husband, and then introduceil 
Mr.'Masterton. 

We hardly knew thee, Japhet/’ mildly observed Mrs. 
Cophagus. • 

I did not think that outward garments would disguise 
me froja my friends,” replied I ; “ but so it appeareth, for 
your sister hath not even greeted me in welcc4^ne.’' 

^ • I greet thee in all kindness, and all sincerity, Japhet 
''^i^land,” repliv'9 Susannah, holding out her hand. Yet 
(lid 1 not imagine that,1[n So short a time, thou wouldst 
liave dismissed the*apparel of our persuasion, neither do I 
■find it seemly.” 

Miss Temple, ^interposed Mr. Masterton, it is to 
oblige those who are his,sincere friends, that Mr. Newland 
has laid aside his dress, I .quarrel, with no creed — every 
one Has ’a right to choose for himself^ and Mr. Xewland lias 
perhaps not chosen badly, in embracing your tenets. . Let 
him co*tinue steadfast in them.^ But, fair youf!g lady, 
tlu^re is no.cnecd which is plrfecl, and, even yoiis, \ve 
find imperfection. Our religion preaches Lim.il ity, and 
therefore we jo object to his wearing the gaw pricle," 
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Of pride, sayest thou? hath«»he not rather put off 
the garb of humility, and now appe^reth in the garb of 
pride?*' 

“ Not so, young madam : when we dress as all the world 
dress, we wear not the garb of pride ; but when .^^^e put on 
a dress different from others, that distingui&vfes us from 
others, then we show our pride, and the worst of pride, for 
it is the hypocritical pride which apes humility. It is the 
Pharisee of the Scriptures, who preaches in high places, 
and sounds forth his charity to the poor jr not the humility 
of the Publican, who says, ^ Lord, be merciful to me, a 
sinner/ Your apparel of })retended humility is the garb of 
pride, and for that reason have we insisted that he discards 
it, when with us. His tenets we interfere not with; There 
can he no religion in dress ; and that must indeed be weak 
iti itself, which requires dress for its su])port/’ 

Susannah was astonished at this newTcature of the case, 
so aptly put by the old lawyer. Mrs. Cophagiis looked at her 
husband, and (Jophagus pinched my arm, evidently agreeing 
with him. When Mr. Mastcrtoii had finished speaking, 
Susannah waited a few seconds, and then replied, ‘^Mt’ be- 
comes not one so young and weak as I am, to argue with 
thee, who art so much my senior. cannot cavil at 
opinions which, if not correct, at least are founded on the 
holy writings ; but 1* have been otherwise instructe(h*' 

Then let us drop the argument. Miss Susannah, and 
let me tell you, that Japhet wished to resume his Quaker’s 
ilress, and 1 would not permit him. If t&re is any blame. 
It is to he laid to me ; and it’s no use being angry with an 
old man like myself.”* 

“ I have no right to he angry with any one,” replied 
Susannah. 

But you werc*.angry with me, Susannah,” interrupted I. 

I cannot say tha^- it was anger, Japhet Newland : 1 
hardly know what the Tceling might have been ; but 1 was 
wrojig, and I must request thy forgiveness ; ” and Susan- 
nah hell out her hand. ^ 

Now ytu must forj^Lve me too, MioS Tenple,” said old 
Mastertoa. a\^jd Susannah laughed against her wishes. 

The convfc*sation then became general. Mr. Maslertou 
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explained to Mr. Cophag;us.what he required of him, aiin 
Mr. Cophagus immediately acceded. It was arranged that 
he should go to town fey the mail the next day. Mr. Master- 
ton talked a great deal about my father, and gave his cha- 
racter in its true lij^ht, as he considered it would be advan- 
tageous so to do. He then entered into conversation 

upon a varitty of topics, and was certainly very amusing. 
Susannah laughed very heartily before the evening was 
orer/and. Mr. Masterton retiied to the hotel, for 1 had re- 
solved to sleep in my own bed. 

r walked«home with Mr. Masterton : I then returned to 
the house, and found them all in the parlour. Mrs. Co- 
phagus was expressing her delight at the amusement she 
had received, when 1 entered with a grave face. I wish 
that 1 liad not left you,” said I to Mrs. Cophagus ; 1 am 

afraid to meet my father ; he will exact the most implicit 
obedience. IVhat jim I to do ? Must not I obey Ifim.^ ” 

In all things lawful,” replied Susannah, most cer- 
tainly, Japhet.*’ • 

In ^11 things lawful, Susannah ! now tell me, in the 
verjj case of my apparel : Mr. Masterton says, that he 
never will permit me to wear the dress. What am 1 to do 
Thou hast thy religion and thy Bible for thy guide, 
Japbet.” 

I have ; and in the Bible I find written on tablets 
of stoi^e by the prophet of Clod, ‘ Honour thy father and 
th j mother ; ' there is a positive commanclrnent : but I 
^id noVommaniyncnt to wear this or that dress. What 
think you ? ” continued appealing to them all. 

“ I should bid Jhee honour thy father, Japhet,” replied 
Mrs. (>ophagus, ^^and you, Susannafi— ” 

I sljall bid thee good night, Japhet.” 

At this reply we* all laughed, and I perceived there 
was a smile bn Susannah’s face as she vwlked away. Mrs. 
C'ot^iagus followed her, ladghing she went, and Copha- 
gus and I were alone. 

“ ITell, Japhet — see old ‘gentleman — kis% — shake 
hands -•-and blessing — and so on.” 

Yes, repfied I ; i^he treats (le ill, I shall 

A A 3 
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probably come down here again: I am afraid that Susan*- 
nah is not very well pleased with me.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense — w^fe knows all— die for you — Ja- 
phet, do as you please — dress yourself — dress her — any 
dress — no dress like Eve — sly puss — won’t lose you — 
all right — and so on." 

1 pressed Mr. (^.ophagus to tell me all he knew, and I 
found from him that his wife had questioned Susannah 
soon after my departure, had found her weeping, and that slic 
had gained from her the avowal of her ardent affection, for 
me. This was all I wanted, and^J wished' him 'good night, 
and went to bed happy. 1 had an interview with Susan- 
nah Temple before 1 left the next morning, and, although 
I never mentioned love, had every reason to be satisfied. 
She was kind and afl^ectionate ; spoke to me in her usual 
serious manner, warned me against the world, acknowledged 
that I should have great difficulties to surmount, and even 
made much allowance for my ])eculiar situation. She 
dared not advise, but she would pray for me. There was 
a greater show of interest and confidence towards me than 
I had ever yet received from her : when I parted f -om 
her 1 said, Dear Susannah, whatever change may take 
}»lace in my fortunes or in my dress, believe me, my heart 
shall not be changed, and 1 shall ever adhere to those prin- 
ciplt« which have been instilled into me since 1 have been 
in your company.” I 

This was a phrase which admitted of a double ipcaning^ 
and she replied, I should wish to see » thee perfect, Jk 
phet ; but there is no perfection r.ow on earth ; be there- 
fore as perfect as you pan." 

God bless you, Susannah.*' 

May the blessing of the Lord be on you always, Ja- 
phet,’* replied she. 

I put my arm round her waist, and slightly pressed her 
to my bosom. She gently disengaged herself, and' her 
large eyes glistened with tears as she left the room. In a 
quarter 6f an hour I was with Mr. Masterton on the road 
to London, * 

Japhet,’ 'said the oid gentleman, T will say that you 
have been wise in vour choice, a.id that )our little 
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Quaker is a rriost lovely creature : 1 am in love with her 
myself, and I think that she is far superior in personal at- 
tractions to Cecilia t^e Clare.” 

Indeed, sir !•** 

Yes, indeed ; her face is more classical, and her com. 
plexion T.. iinrivalled ; as far as my present knowledge and 
experience she'is an emblem of purity.” 

“^Her mind, sir, is as pure as her person.” 

believe it ; she has a strong mind, and will think for 
herself.” 

There., sir, ts, I am afraid, the difficulty ; she will not 
yield a point in which she? thinks she is riglit, not even for 
her love for me.’* 

“ r agree with you that she will not, and I admire her 
for it ;• hut, Japhet, she will yield to conviction, and 
depend upon it, she will abandon the outward observances 
of her persuasion. Did you observe what a spoke I put 
in your wheel last night, when I stated that outward forms 
were pride. Leave that to work, and I ’ll answer for the^ 
consequences : she will not long wear that Quaker’s dress. 
How beautiful she would be if she dressed like other people ! 

1 ttink I see her now entering a ball-room.” 

Hut what occasions you to think she will abandon her 
persuasion ’’ 

1 do not say that she will abandon it, nor do I wish her 
to do ^t, nor do 1 wish you to do it, Jalihet. There is much 
b^uty and much perfection in the Quaker's .creed. All 
jjfiat re?|[uircs to abandoned are the dress and the cere-* 
monies of the meetings^ which are both absurdities, lie- 
collect, that Miss Temple has been brought up as a Quaker ; 
she has, from the exclusiveness of tlfe sect, known no other 
form of^worship, and never heard any opposition to that 
which has been incfllcated ; but let her once or twice enter 
the Established Church', hear its beauti^jn! ritual, and listen 
to 4 sound preacher. Left her he persuaded to do that, 
which cannot be asking her 4?i) do wrong, and then let he^ 
think and act for herself, and iny word for it, Jvhen she 
draws*the comparison between ^w hat she has ’then heard 
and the p^nglense ^ccasionalfy uttl^ed in the Quaker’s con- 
venticle, by those jvho fancy themselves inspired, she will 
A A 4? 
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herself feci that^ although the tenets of her persuasion may 
be more in accordance with true Christianity than those of 
other sects, the outward forms and observances are imper- 
fect. I trust to her own good sense.*' 

You make me very happy by saying so.’* 

\Yell, that is my opinion of her, and if she gloves me 
to be correct, hang me if 1 don’t think i shall' adopt lier.” 
AVliat do you think of Mrs. Copbagus, sir ? '* 

I think she is no more a Quaker in her heart- than- 1 
am. She is a lively, merry, kind-hearted creature, and 
would have no objection to appear in feathers ai\jl diamonds 
to-morrow.” ' 

Well, sir, I can tell you that Mr. Cophagus still sighs 
after bis blue cotton-net pantaloons and Hessian boots.” 

More fool he I but, however, I am glad of it, for it 
gives me an idea which I shall work upon by-and-by ; at 
present we have this eventful meeting between you and your 
father to occupy us.” 

AVe arrived in town in time for dinner, which Mr. 
INIasteiton had ordered at his chambers. As the old gen- 
tleman was rather tired with his two days’ travelling, 1 
wished him good night at an early hour. 

“ Recollect, Japhet, we arc to be at the Adelphi hotel 
to-morrow at one o’clock — come in time.” 

1 called upon Mr. Masterton at the time appointed on 
the ensuing day, and we drove to the hotel in which my 
father bad. located himself. On our arrival, we were 
ushered into a room on the ground floor,^where we fouiy^ 
M r. Cophagus and two of the^ goj^ernors of the Foundling 
Hospital. 

Really, Mr. Masterton,” said one of the latter gentle- 
men, one would think that we were about to have an 
audience with a sovereign prince, and, instead of conferring 
favours, were about to receive them. My time is precious : 
I ought to have been ii,^ the city this half hour, and here 
■-Cs this old nabob keeping zis waiting as if we were peti- 
tioners.’V 

Mr. Masterton laughec* and said, Let us all ‘go up 
stairs, and not wait to b? sent for.” , , 

He callecyj^e of the waiters, and desired him to announce 
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them to General De Benyon. They then followed the 
waiter, leaving me aibne. I must say, that I was a little 
agitated ; I heard* the door open above, and then an 
angry growl like? that of a wild beast ; the door closed again 
and all was quiet. • And this/^ thought I, “ is the result 
of all rJTj ^ond anticipations, of iny ardent wishes, of my en- 
thusiastic stTarch. ’ Instead of expressing anxiety to receive 
his son, he litigiously requires proofs, and more proofs, 
when he. has received every satisfactory proof already. 
They say his temper is violent beyond control, and tliat 
submission* irrittites instead of ajipeasing him : what then 
if I resent ? I have heanl that people of that description 
are to be better met with their own weapons : — suppose I 
try it’; — but no, I have no right : — 1 will however be 
firm, and keep my temper under every circumstance : 1 will 
show him, at least, that his son has the spirit and the feel- 
ings of a gentleman.” 

As these thoughts passed in my mind the door opened, 
and Mr. Mastertori requested me to follow him. 1 obeyed* 
with a palpitating heart ; and when I had gained the land- 
ing^-placc up stairs, Mr. Masterlon took rny hand and led 
me into the presence of my long-sought-for and much, 
dreaded parent, 1 may as well describe him and the whole 
tableau, 'ilie room was long and narrow, and, at the far- 
ther end, was a large sofa, on which was seated my father 
with 4iis injured leg reposing on it/ his crutches propped 
the wall. On each side of him were two large 
i.^^ es aiTd stands^each with a magnificent macaw. Next to 
the macaws werfr two naj^ve servants, arrayed in their mus- 
lin dresses,, with ^cir arms folded.^ A hooka was in ad- 
vance of the table before the sofa ; it was magnificently 
wrought in silver,,and the snake passed under the table, so 
that the tube was wilhin my honoured father’s reach. On 
one side of the room sal the two governors of the Found- 
ing hospital, on the other was seatjjd Mr. Cophagus in his 
Quaker’s dress ; the empty chair next to him had been< 
occupied by Mr. Masterton. I -looked at my faiher^ he 
was a ft an of great size, apmrently six feet three or four 
inches, aptj &1;out m propo^on, vjithout being burdened 
with fat ; l^e was gaunt^ broad-shouldered muscular. 
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and I think, must have weighed seventeen or eighteen stone. 
His head was in jiroportion to his bocly, and very large ; so 
were all his features uj)on the same gralid scale. His com- 
plexion was of a brownish-yellow, and his* hair of a snowy 
white. He wore his whiskers very lafge and joined to- 
gether under the throat, and these, which wcre^.if[sh white, 
from the circle which they formed round his face, and con- 
trasting with the colour of his skin, gave his tout ens(}mhlc 
much more the appearance of a royal Bfengal tiger' than'^a 
gentleman. General De Benyon saw Mr. Masterton lead- 
ing me forward to within *a pace^or two of the table before 
the generaf. — Allow me the pleasure of introducing your 
son, Japhet.” 

There was no hand extended to welcome me. ^y fa- 
ther fixed his proud grey eyes upon me for a moment, and 
then turned to the governors of the hospital. 

^ Is this the person, gentlemen, whom you received as 
an infant and brought up as Japhet Newland?*’ 

The governors declared 1 was the same person ; that 
they had bound me to Mr. Cophagus, and had seen me 
more than once since I quitted the Asylum. t 

Is this the Japhet Newland whom you received from 
these gentlemen and brought up to youi; business } ** 

Yea, and verily — I do affirm the same — smart lad 
— good boy — and so on.'^ 

1 will not take a Quaker's affirmation — will y<fi take 
your oath, sir. ^ 

^^Yes,’' replied .Cophagus, forgetting kis Quakership^ 
‘‘ take oath — bring Bible — lass book — jlnd so on.'* 

“ You, then, as a Quaker, have no objection to swear to 
the identity of this person ? ** • 

Swear,’' cried Cophagus, yes, swear — sweai^now — 
not Japhet 1 — I’m damned — go to htll — and so on." 

The other partiefe present couW not help laughing at this 
explosion from CophagVs, neither could I. Mr. Mastef ton 
Vhen asked the general if liefequired any more proofs. 

No,«/ replied the general discourteously ; and sneaking 
in Hindostavee to his atttndi^ts, they yralked to the door 
and opened it. The Wnt was taken, Mr. Mastei ton say- 
ing to the ciders in an ironical tone, After so long a. 
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separation, gentlemen,^ it fnust be natural that the general 
should wish to be left alone, that he may give vent to 
liis paternal feelin^s.*^ 


CHAPTER XX. 

FATHFa AND I CllCyW^ WAllM IN OUtt AllGUMENT OBLIGED TO GIVE 

HIM A LiAi.E schooling show MV AFFECTION TAKES IT AT 

l.AST VERY KINDLY, AND VERY DUTIFULLY OWNS HIMSELF A FOOL. 


In the mean time, I was left standing in the middle of the 
room : *the gentlemen departed, and the two native servants 
resumed their stations on each side of the sofa. 1 felt 
humiliated and in^dignant, but waited in silence f at last, 
my honoured parent, who had eyed me for some time, 
commenced: — • 

If ^ou think, young man, to win my favour by your 
go<jd looks, you are very much mistaken : you are too like 
your mother, whose memory is any thing but agreeable."" 

The blood mounted to my forehead at this cruel ob- 
servation ; 1 folded my arms and looked my father stead- 
fastly in the face, but made no reply. The choler of the 
gentleman was raised. 

It appears that I have found a most dutiful son,*" 

^ I was about make an angry answcf, when I recollecteif 
myself, and I ^ourteou|(y applied, My dear general, de- 
pend upon it tha^ your son will always be ready to pay 
duty to whom duty is due ; but excuse me, in the agitation 
of this, meeting you have forgotten those little attentions 
which courtesy demands ; with your permission 1 will take 
a chair, and then we iftay converse m»re at our ease, I 
hoj^ your leg is better,"" 

1 said this with the blandea't voice and the most studied 
politeness, and drawing a chair* towards the table, I* took 
my seft ; as I exjiected, it^puUmy honoured^ father in a 
tremendous fage. 

“If thi^ is a specimen, sir, of your dujjij^and respect, 
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sir, I hope to see no more of them. To whom your duty 
is due, sir! — and pray to whom is it due, sir, if not to 
the author of your existence ? ** cried the general, striking 
the table before him with his enormous fist, so as to make 
the ink fly out of the stand some inches nigh and bespatter 
the papers near it. 

My dear father, you arc perfectly correct : duty, as 
you say, is due to the author of our existence. If I re- 
collect right, the commandment says, ‘ Honour your fathei 
and your mother ;* but at the same time, if 1 may venture 
to offer an observation, are there not such things as reci- 
procal duties — some which are even more paramount in a 
father than the mere begetting of a son ? '' 

What do you mean, sir, by these insolent remarks ? ” 
interrupted my father. 

Excuse me, my dear father, 1 may be wrong, but if 
so, I will bow to your superior judgment ; but it docs ap- 
pear to me, that the mere hanging me in a basket at tlie 
gate of the Foundling Hospital, and leaving me a bank-note 
of fifty pounds to educate and maintain me until the age of 
twenty-four, are not exactly all the duties incumbent upon 
a parent. If you think that they are, I am afraid that 
the world, as well as myself, will be of a different opinion. 
Not that I intend to make any complaint, as 1 feel assured 
that now circumstances have put it in your power, it is 
your intention to make me amends for leaving me i^p long 
^in a state of destitution, and wholly dependent upon my 
own resources.*’ 

You do, do you, sir? weM, npw, 1 ’ll < tell you my re- 
solution, which is — There is tlie door — t go out, and never 
let me see your face again.” 

My dear father, as 1 am convinced this is only a little 
pleasantry on your part, or perhaps a mere trial whether I 
am possessed of the spirit and determination of a De Benyon, 
I shall, of course, pleaw you by not complying with {pur 
Humorous request.” «» 

Won’t you, by G — d?” roared my father; then 
turning to hi? two native servai^ts, he spoke to them m Hin- 
dostanee. They immed'ately walked to the douv^hrew it 
wide open, anrd then coming back to pne, w^erc about to 
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take me by the arms. , I certainly felt my blood boil, but 
I recollected how necessary it was to keep my temper. I 
rose from my chair^ and advancing to the side of the sofa 
I said, — 

dear father^ as J perceive that you do not require 
your crutches at tliis moment, you will not perhaps object 
to my taking one. These foreign scoundrels must not be 
j^rniitted to insidt you through the person of your only 
son.” 

Turn him gut,” roared my father. 

The natives advanced^ but I whirled the crutch round 
my head, and in a moment they were both pjostrate. As 
soon -as they gained their feet, I attacked them again, until 
they made their escape out of the room ; 1 then shut the 
iloor and turned the key. 

Thank you, my dear sir,” said I, returning tl\e crutch 
to where it was before. Many thanks for thus permitting 
me to chastise the insolence of these black scoundrels, vhoin, 
1 take it for granted, you will immediately discharge ;* 
and I again took my seat in the chair, biinging it closer to 
hiiA. 

The rage of the general was now beyond all bounds ; 
the white foam was spluttered out of his mouth, as he in 
vain endeavoured to find words. Once he actually rose 
from .the sofa, to take the law in his own hands, but the 
effort jeriously injured his leg, and he threw, hiniself down 
’-rpain and disappointment. * • 

• “ My dear father, I am afraid that, in your anxiety to 
help me, you have hurt Jouf leg again,” said I, in a soothing 
voice. • • 

Sirrah, sirrah,” exclaimed he at last, if you think 
that this will do, you are very much mistaken. You don’t 
know me. .You may 4irn out a couple of cowardly blacks, 
but now 1*11 show you that 1 am^not*to be played with. 
I discard you for ever — I dwinlitirit — I disacknowledge 
you. You may take your choice, either to quit this room, 
or he nut into the liands of the police.” • * 

The poJice, wy dear sir ! 'tThat can the police do ? I 
may calf (n the police for the a^ault just committed *by 
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your servants, and have them up to Bow Street^ but you 
cannot charf»e me with an assault." 

‘‘ But I will, by G — d, sir, true or not true.’’ 

Indeed you would not, my dear father. A De Benyon 
would never be guilty of a lie. Besides, if you * ore to 
call in the police ; — I wish to argue this ir,itter coolly, 
because 1 ascribe your present little burst of ill. humour to 
youi- sufferings from your unfortunate accident. Allowin". 
theli, my dear father, that you were to charge me with an 
assault, I should immediately be under the necessity of 
charging you also, and then we nrustboth go to Bow Street 
together. Were ^ou ever at Bow Street, general The 
general made no reply, and I proceeded. “ Besides, my 
dear sir, only imagine how very awkward it would when 
the magistrate put you on your oath, and asked you to make 
your charge. What would you he obliged to declare ? 
That you had married when young, and finding that your 
wife had no fortune, had deserted her the second day after 
'j^our marriage. That you, an officer in the army, and the 
Honourable Captain de Benyon, had hung up your child at 
the gates of the Foundling Hospital — that you had again 
met your wife, married to another, and had been an accom- 
plice in concealing her capital offence of bigamy, and had 
had meetings with her, although she belonged to another. J 
say meetings, for you did meet her, to receive her direc- 
tions about me. I am charitable, and suspect notK ng •— 
others will not be so. Then, after her death, ym: conr^ 
home and inquire about your son. His ^Identity is csta~ 
blished, — and what then } not oniy you do not take him 
by the hand, in common civility, I might^say, but you first 
try to turn him out of the house, and to give him in charge 
of the police ; and then you will have to state for what. 
Perhaps you will answer me that question, for I really do 
not know." ^ 

By this time, my honoured father’s wrath had, to a’cer- 
\!ain degree, subsided : he heard all I had to say, and he 
felt how rery ridiculous would have been his intend^^d pro- 
ceedings, and, as his wrath‘'subs’ded, so did his pain increase: 
he* had seriously injured ^lis leg, and it was swellihg rapidly 
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— the bandages tightened in consequence, and he was suf- 
fering under the acutes*t pain. ^^Oh, oh ! ’* groaned he. 

My*dear father? can 1 assist you ? ” 

King the bch, sir.*' 

There is no occasion to summon assistance while I am 
here, niy deiir general. 1 can attend you professionally, 
and if you Anil allow me, will soon relieve your pain. Your 
leg has swollen from exertion, and the bandages must be 
lcf>sei*ied.’I 

He made no reply, but his features were distorted with 
extreme paw. 1 went to^him, and proceeded to unloose 
the bandages, which gave him considerable relief. I then 
replaced them, secundum artem. and with great tenderness, 
and going to the sideboard, took the lotion which was stand- 
ing there with the other bottles, and wetted the bandages. 
In a few minutes he was quite relieved. Perhaps, sir,” 
said I, you had Jbetter try to sleep a little. I will take 
a book, and shall have great pleasure in watching by your 
side.” 

Exhausted with pain and violence, the general made no 
rep ]^ ; he fell back on the sofa, and, in a short time, he 
snored most comfortably. I have conquered you,” thought 
I, as I watched him as he lay asleep. “ If 1 have not yet, 
I will, that I am resolved.” 1 walked gently to the door, 
unlocked it, and opening it without waking him, ordered 
some broth to be brought up immediately, saying that the 
general was asleep, and that I would wait for* ifr outside. I 
iccomptishcd tbi| little manccuvre, and, reclosed the door 
without wakingVny father, ^nd then I took iny seat in the 
chair, and resumccj my book, havin^j placed the broth on 
the side of the fire grate to Jicep it warm. In about an 
hour he awoke, and looked around him. 

Do you want inv tliincr. mv dearest father ? ” in- 
quired I. 

T^e^ general appeared ifndecide^ as to whether to re- 
commence hostilities; hut at last he said, wish the at- 
tendance of my servants, sir.” 

I’Jle attendance of a servanttcan never he /rqual to tha 
of your qwn %on, general,*' replietUI, going to tin? fire, anc 
taking the basin of broth, which t replaced upon the tra^ 
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containing the ct cpteras on a napkin. I expected you 
would require your broth, and I have had it ready for you.” 

It was what I did require, sir^ I must acknowledge,’* 
replied iny father, and without further remark he finished 
the broth. 

I removed the tray, and then went for the lotion, and 
again wetted the bandages on his leg. Is there any tiling 
else J can do for you, sir ? ” said I. 

Nothing — I am very comfortable." 

Then, sir,” replied 1, I will now take my leave. You 
have desired me to quit your presence for ever ; and you 
attempted force. I resisted that, because T would not allow 
you to have the painful remembrance tliat you had injured 
one who had strong claims upon you, and liad never injured 
you. 1 resented it also, because I wished to prove to you 
that I was a De Henyon, and had spirit to resist an insult. 
But, general, if you imagine that I havp come here with a 
determination of forcing myself upon you, you are much 
mistaken. 1 am too proud, and happily am independent 
hy my own cxeitions, so as not to require your assistance. 
Flad you received me kindly, believe me, you would have 
found a grateful and aftectionate heart to have met that 
kindness. You would have found a son, whose sole object, 
through life has been to discover a fatlier, after w^hom he 
has yearned, who w'ould have been delighted to liave ad- 
ministered to his wants, to have yielded to his wishes, to 
have soollicd him in liis pain, and to have watched ^lirii^ in 
his sickness. Desprted as 1 have been for, so many year« 

I trust tliat J have not disgraced you, (ien }ral Dc Benyon ; 
and if ever I have done wrong, it has lieeu from a wish to 
discover you. I can appeal, to Lcrd Windermear for the 
truth of that assertion. Allow me to say, that it is a very 
severe trial — an ordeal which few pass through with safety 
— to be thrown a .3 I have been upon the world, with no 
friend, no parent to assjst or to advise me, to have too bear 
up against the contingency cf being of unacknowledged and 
perhaps vfiisgraceful birth. It is harder still, when I ex- 
pected to fi.'d my dearest wishes realised, that, wdtllAut any 
other cause than that of ^my features resembling those of my 
mother, I to be agam cast away. One thing, General 
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De Benyon, I request, and 1 trust it will not be denied, 
which is, that I may asihime the name which I am entitled 
to. I pledge you that I never will disgrace it. And now, 
sir, asking and expecting no more, 1 take my leave, and 
you may be assured, that neither poverty, privation, nor 
affliction* of any kind, will ever induce me to again intrude 
into your presence.* General De Benyon, farewell for ever.” 

1 made my father a profound bow, and was quitting the 
rtTihn.* ‘ . 

Stop, sir,” said the general. Stop one moment, if 
you please.* • 

I obeyed. 

Why did you put me out of temper ? Answer me 
that.” 

Allow me to observe, sir, that I did not put you out of 
temj)er ; and what is more, that I never lost my own temper 
during the insult apd injury which I so undeservedly and 
unexpectedly have received.” 

But that very keeping your temper made me more, 
angry, sir.” ’ 

‘SThat is very possible ; but surely I was not to blame. 
The greatest proof of a perfect gentleman is, that he is able 
to command his terqper, and I wished you to acknowleilge 
that I was not without such pretensions.” 

That is as much as to say that your father is no gen- 
tleman : and this, I presume, is a specimen of your filial 
duty,” replied the general, warmly. * • 

► Far fiom it^ir; there are many gentlemen who, un- 
fortunately, cannDt command# their tempers, and are more 
to be pitied than learned for it ; but,^ sir, when such hap- 
pens to be the case, they invariably redeem their error, and 
amply sc^ by expressing their sorrow, and offering an 
apology.” 

“ That is as much a*s to say, that you expect me to 
apolcfpse to you.” ’ • 

Allow me, sir, to ask youj did you ever know a De 
Benyon submit to an insult ? ** ' 

* No^ sir, J trus^ not.” 

Ther»,.*sir, those whose feeling# of pride will not allow 
Uiem to submit to jjn insult ought •never to insult others, 

B R 
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Jf, in tlie warmth of the iiionwjnt, they have done so, that 
pride should imniediately induce them to offer an apolog), 
not only due to the party, but to their own characters. 
There is no disgrace in making an apology when we are in 
error, but there is a great disgrace in withholding such an 
act of common justice and reparatiou.” 

1 presume 1 am to infer from all this, tK&t you expect 
an apology from me ? 

General De Benyon, as far as I am concerned, thal is 
now of little importance ; we part, and shall probably never 
meet again ; if you think that it would niake you feel more 
comfortable, I am willing to receive it.’^ 

I must suppose by that ob'-ervation, that you fully ex- 
pect it, and otherwise will not stay ? ” 

“ 1 never had a thought of staying, general ; you have 
told me tlrat you have disinherited and discarded me Ibr 
ever ; no one with the feelings of a m,an W’ould ever think 
of remaining after such a declaration/' 

Upon what terms, then, sir, am I to understand that 
you will consent to remain with me, and forget ajll that has 
passed ? ” 

“ My terms are simple, general ; you must say that you 
retract what you have said, and are very sorry lor having 
insulted me.” 

“ And without 1 do that, you will never come here 
again ? 

Most tlecidcdly not, sir. 1 shall always wish ^ou well, 
pray for your happiness, be sorry at your. death, and att|i»t'* 
your funeral as chief inouriie*:, although you disinherit me. 
That is my duty, in return for my havipg taken your name, 
and your having acknowledged that I am your son ; buf, 
live with you, or even sec you occasionally, I ^ will not, 
after what has passed this day, without you make me an 
apology.” 

1 was not aware Uhat it was necessary for a fath.cr to 
apologise to his son.*' 

“ If cyou wrong a stranger, you offer an apology ; how 
much mort is it due to a neap relation } ” * 

* But a parent hast^ claims upon his own 'sen, sir, for 
which ho is. bound to tondcr bis dntv.” 
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I p^rant it, in the ordinary course of things in this life; 
hut, (lonoral De Benyoif, what claims have you as a parent 
ii])on me ? A son iir most cases is indebted to his parents 
for tlu'ir care amt attention in infancy — his education — 
his religious instrucAon — his choice of a profession, and 
his advaiReuK'Ut in life, by their exertions and interest; 
and wlien tlfey are called away, he has a reasonable ex- 
pectation of their leaving him a portion of their substance, 
'nit'y liave. a heavy -debt of gratitude to pay for what they 
have received, and they are further checked by the hopes of 
what they n»ay hereafter receive. Up to this time, sir, I 
have not nceived the first, and this day I am told that I 
need not expect the last. Allow me to ask you, (leneral 
De Benyon, upon what grounds you claim from me a filial 
duty ? c(Ttiinly not for benefits received, or for benefits in 
exiiectation ; but I feel that I am intruding, and therefore, 
sir, once more, witl; every wish for your happiness,* I take 
my leave.” 

1 w(‘nt out, and had half closed the door after me,* 
when the geiieial cried out, “ Stop — don’t go — Ja]>het — 
my spn — 1 was in a passion — I beg your pardon — don't 
mind what I said — I'm a passionate old fool.*’ 

As he uttered thi§ in broken sentences, I returned to him. 
He hold out his hand. Forgive me, boy — forgive your 
father.” I knelt down and kissed his hand; he drew me 
towards him, and 1 wept upon his bosom. 


CHAPTEn XXL 

FATHER STIT.L DlTTirUJH.V SUBMISSIVE AT HOME ABROAD, 1 AM 

SFLITTINO A STRAW IN ARGUMENTS WITH SUiglNNAH ABOUT STRAW 

BONNETS THE KEST OF THE CHAPTER CONTAINS COQUETRY, 

AND COSrUMES. 

It was some time before we were* sufficiently composed to 
enter iiSo conversation, and^ theti I tried mj^ utmost to 
please bin*..* Still tfiere w*as naturally a restraint on botli 
siidcs, but I was so particular and dtvoted in attentions. 
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SO careful of giving offence, tfcat when he complained of 
weariness, and a wish to retire, he 'stij)ulated that I should 
be with him to breakfast on the next •morning. 

I hastened to Mr. Masterton, although it was late, to 
communicate to him all that had passed*: he heard me with 
great interest. Japhet,** said he, you have doiiewell — 
it is the juoudest day of your life. You havL* completely 
mastered him. The royal Bengal tiger is tamed. 1 wish 
you joy, my dear fellow. Now I trust that all will be w0li. 
But keep your own counsel ; do not let this be known at 
Reading. Let them still imagine that *youri father is as 
passionate as ever, which he wifi be, by-the-by, with every 
body else. You have still to follow up your success, and 
leave me to help you in other matters.'* 

I returned home to the Piazza, and, thankful to* Heaven 
for the events of the day, 1 soon fell fast asleep, and dreamt 
of Susannah Temple. The next morning 1 was early at 
the Adelphi Hotel ; my father had not yet risen, but the 
* native servants who passed in and out, attending upon him, 
and who took care to give me a wide berth, had. informed 
him that ‘‘ Burra Saib's” son was come, and he sent foi; me. 
His leg was very painful and uncomfortable, and the 
surgeon had not yet made his appearance, 1 arranged it as 
before, and he then dressed, and came out to breakfast. 1 
had said nothing before the servants, but as soon as he was 
comfortable on the sofa, I took his hand, and kissed it, 
saying, “ Good morning, my dear father ; I hopc^ you do 
not repent of your kindness to me yestert^ay." 

No, no ; God bless you,^boy. I’vc/Leen thinking oi 
you all night.'* ^ 

“ All’s right,” thought,! ; and I trust to be able to 
keep it so.’’ ^ 

I shall pass over a fortnight, during which 1 was in 
constant attendan<»j upon my fatheV. At times he would fly 
out in a most violent; manner, but I invariably hejitv my 
temper, and when it was allnver, would laugh at him, gene- 
rally repeating and acting all which he had said and done 
during hisyaroxysm. I finund this rather dangerouf ground 
a t first, but by degrees iSe became usell to it, -jand it was 
wonderful Ijpjv it acteck as a check upop him. . He wouhj 
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not at first believe but that I exaggerated, when the picture 
was held up to his vijjw and he was again calm. My father 
was not naturally a bad-tempered man, but having been 
living among a servile race, and holding high command in 
the arifiy, he had gradually acquired a habit of authority 
and an impathjnce Of contradiction which was unbearable to 
all around. Those who were high-spirited and sensitive 
shiMinl;d him ; the .servile and the base continued with him 
for their own interests, but trembled at his wrath. I had 
during this time »arrated to my father the events of my 
life, and, I am happy to lay, had, by attention and kind- 
ness joined with firmness and good temper, acquired a 
dominion over him. I had at his request removed to the 
hotel, anil lived wdth him altogether. His leg was rapidly ar- 
riving to a state of convalescence, and he now talked of 
taking a house and setting up his establishment in London. 

I had seen but little of Mr. Masterton during this time, as 
I had remained in-doors in attendance upon the general. 1. 
had written jonce to Mr. Cophagus, stating how I was oc- 
cupied, but saying nothing about our reconciliation. One 
morning, Mr. Masterton called upon us, and after a little 
conversation with the general, he told me that he had per- 
suaded Mr. Cophaghs and his wife to leave Reading and 
come to London, and that Susannah Temple was to come 
with tliein. 

Onm, visit ? " inquired I. 

No,* not on visit. I have seen Cophagus, and he is 
determined to cu^ the Quakers, and reside in London alto- 
gether.’’ ' ^ * * 

What ! does he in^nd to returtx to the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world ? ’ 

Yes' I believe *s<f, and his wife will join him. She has 
no objection to decorate her pretty persojj,” 

l^never thought that she had but Susannah Tem- 
ple ; • 

When Susannah is away from her friends, yjjien* she 
finds thJt her sister and brother-iy-law no longiir wear the 
dress, and^whAi sh^ is constlntly^yi your company, to ail 
which please^ to add the effect I truj^t of my serious admo- 
nitions, she wUl sodti do as others do, or shf'is no woman. 
D B 3 
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This is all my plan, and leave it to me — only play your 
part by seeing as much of her as you yan.” 

You need not fear that,’’ replied T. , 

Does your father know of your attachment ?” inquired 
Mr. Masterton. 

No, I passed her over without mentionirg her name,” 
replied I. “It is too soon yet to talk to him about my 
marrying; in fact, the proposal must, if possible, CQme 
from him. Could not you manage that r ” 

Yes, I will a I can ; but, as you rsay, wait awhile. 
Here is their address — you ihust call to-morrow, if you 
can ; and do you think you can dine with me on Thurs- 
day } ” 

“ Yes, if the general continues improving ; if not, I will 
fiend you word.” 

The next day I complained of a head-achc, and sairl, 
that I would walk out until dinner-time. I hastened to 
the address given me by Mr. Masterton, and found that 
Mr. Cophagus and his wife were out, but Susannah re- 
mained at home. After our first questions, I inquired of 
her how she liked London. 

“ I am almost afraid to say, Japhet, at least to you ; you 
would only laugh at me.” 

‘‘Not so, Susannah ; I never laugh when I know people 
are sincere.” 

“ It ^nears to me then to be a vanity fair.” p 

“ That there is more vanity in London than in ..ny oiiier 
city, 1 grant,” replied I ; “ but recollect, that there are 
more people and more wealth. 1 do not think that there 
is more in proportion than in other towns in England, and 
if there is more vanity, Susannah, recollect also that diere 
is more industry, more talent, and I -should hope a greater 
proportion of gooi] and honest people among its multitudes ; 
there is also, unfortunately, more misery and more crime.” 

“ I believe you are' right, Japhet. Are you aware that 
Mr. Cophagus has put oil* his plain attire ?” 

“If itrgrieves you, Susannah, it grieves me r^so; but 
J presume he finds it necessary not to-be sc- remarkable.” 

“ For him, 1 could^ find some excuse ; but what will 
you say, Japhet, when 1 tell you that my owh sister, bom 
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and })red up to our tancts, hath also much deviated from 
the dress of' the females of our sect ?’* 

Jn wliat h^li she made an alteration 

She h>js a bonnet of plaited straw with ribands.** 

‘‘ t)t' wliat colour are the ribands 

Nay, id' the -same as her dress — of p^rey.** 

Your bonnet, ftJusannah, is of grey silk ; 1 do not see 
that* there i^ vanity in descending to straw, which is a 
more hohiely commodity. But what reason has she given?” 

“ That her luishand wills it, «is he does not like to W'alk 
out with l)er in licr Quaker’s dress.** 

Is it not her duty to obey her husband, even as I obey 
iny father, Susannah ? — hut I am not ashamed to walk 
out with you in your dress ; so if you have no objection, 
let me show' you a part of this great city.’* 

Susannah eofisented : we had often walked together in 
the town of Ucadlng ; she w'as evidently pleased at what I 
said. 1 soon escorted her to Ox ford- street, from thence 
down Bond-street and through all the most frequented 
parts of tlie metropolis. The dress naturally drew upon 
lieV the casual glance of the passengers, but her extreme 
beauty turned tlic glance to an ardent gaze, and long before 
we had tinished f>ur intended walk, Susannah requested 
(hat I wonld go home. She was not only annoyed but 
almost alarn)ed at the constant and reiterated scrutiny 
wlnch:^hc underwent, ascribing it to her drpss, and not to 
tier lively person. As soon as we returneJ 1 sat dowr* 
^'ith her. 

So I imdeVstand t’flat Mr. Cophaffus intends to reside 
altogether in LoiWon.’’ 

1 liave not heard so ; I Understood that it was business 
w'hich Vailed hirri hither for a few weeks. I trust not, for 
] shall be uidiappy here.” 

May 1 ask why ?” 

^ Idle people are rude —it is flot agreeable to walk out^* 
Recollect, my dear Susa^inah, that those of your sect 
are i 4 i)t so plentiful in London as elsevvher^* fnd if you 
wear a drea* so difterent fjoni other people, you must ex- 
pect tliat curiosity will be exited. You cannot blame 
them it* you who make yofirself copsficuous, almost 
B B 4 
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saying to the people by your garmert, ^ Come, and look at 
me.’ 1 have been reflecting upon what Mr. Masterton said 
to you at Reading, and I do not know whether he was not 
right in calling it a garb of pride instead of a garb of 
humility.’* 

^Mf I thought so, Japhet, even I would throw it off’," 
replied Susannah. 

‘Mi certainly is not pleasant that every one should think- 
that you walk out on purpose to be stared at, yet such is 
the ill-natured construction of the w^orld, and they will 
never believe otherwise. It is possible, 1 should think, to 
dress wuth equal simplicity and neatness, to avoid gay 
colours, and yet to dress so as not to excite observation." 

I hardly know what to say, but that you all ^appear 
against me, and that sometimes I feel that I am too pre- 
sumptuous in tlius judging for myself.*’ 

I am not against you, Susannah ; I know you will 
do what you think is right, and I shall respect you for 
that, even if I disagree with you ; but I must say, that if 
my wife were to dress in such a way as to attract the public 
gaze, 1 should feel too jealous to approve of it. I do not, 
therefore, blame Mr.*Cophagus for inducing his pretty 
wife to make some alteration in her attire, neither do I 
blame, but I commend her for obeying the wishes of her 
husband. Her beauty is his, and not common property.’* 
Susannah did not reply : she appeared very thoughtful. 

» “ You disagree with me, Susannah,’* said I, after a 
pause ; “ I am sorry for it.*’ 

1 cannot say that I do, Japhet : I have learnt a lesson 
this day, and, in future, 1 must think more humbly of 
myself, and be more ruled iJy the opinions and judgment 
of others." ^ 

Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus then came in. Cophagus had 
resumed his medical cqat and waistcoat, but not his p/in- 
taloons or Hessians : his wife, who bad a very good taste 
in dress, would not allow him. She was in her grey silk 
gown, buf w^re a large handsome shawl, which covu^ed all 
but the skirts: on her head ihe had it* Leghorn bonnet, 
and certainly looked very pretty. As usual, she was all 
good-humour ' ai^d smiles^ I told them^that we had been 
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walking out, and that Susannah had been much annoyed 
by the staring of tlif* people. 

Always so,”, said Cophagus, never mind — girls like 
it — feel pleased — ^and so on.** 

‘'You wrong me much, brother Cophagus,” replied 
Susannah, ‘.‘•it pained me exceedingly.” 

“All very well to say so — know better — sly puss — • 
wUl wear dress — l people say, pretty Quaker — and so on.” 

Susannah hastily left the room after this attack, and I 
told them what had passed. 

“ Mrs. dopbagus,” said I, “order a bonnet and shawl 
like yours for her, without telling her, and, perhaps, you 
will persuade her to put them on.” 

Mrs."Cophagus thought the idea excellent and promised 
to procure them. Susannah not making her re-appearance, 

I took leave, and arrived at the hotel in good time for 
dinner. 

Japhet,’* said the general to me as we were at table* 
“ you have, mentioned Lord Windermear very often, have 
you called upon him lately ?** 

“^No, sir, it is now two years and more since I have 
seen him. When I was summoned to town to meet you, 

1 was too much agitated to think of any tiling else, and 
since that I have had too much pleasure in your company.” 

“ Say rather, my good boy, that you have nursed me so 
carefulljj^hat you have neglected your friehds and your ^ 
health. * Take carriage to-morrow, j^nd call upon him, 
anS after that, 'j^ou had ^ett^r drive about a little, for you 
have been looking pale these last few^days. I hope to get 
out myself in a short time, an<i then we will have plenty 
of amusement together in setting up our establishment.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

1 ilKNEW OM> TIFS OF rRIFNDSlIlP, AND SF.EK NEW ONl-S OF T-0\ F. 

OJU KJKI) TO TAKF MF FATHFR TO TASK ONC’K M^iwE HE lit- 

(’MVrs HIS LESSON WITH PROPER OEtOlFNCE. 

I TOOK the carriage the next day, and drove to Lord Win- 
derrnear’s. He was at home, and I gave iny name to tl)e 
servant as Mr. I)e Benyon. If was the first time that I 
had made use of my own name. His Jonlsliip was alone 
when 1 entered. He bowed, as if not recognising me, and 
waved his hand to a cliair. 

“ My lord, I have given my true name, and you treat 
me as a perfect stranger. I wiil mention my former name, 
and I trust you will honour me with a recognition. 1 was 
•Japhet Newland.” 

, My dear Mr. Newland, you must accept my apology; 
but it is so long since wc met, and 1 did not expect to see 
you again.’^ 

I thought, my lord, that Mr. Masterton had informed 
you of what had taken place.*' 

‘^No; I have just come from a visit to my sisters in 
Westmoreland, and have received no letters from him."’ 

I have, 'my lord, at last succeeded in findiivn out the 
(i)bject of my mad search, as you were trijly pleased to Call 
it, in the Ilonourable General De Benyoii, lately arriVctl 
from the East Indies.*" 

Where his services ar^ well known,” added his lord- 
ship. Mr. He Benyon, I congratulate you with all my 
heart. When you refused my offers of assistance, and left 
us all in that raadiway, I certainly despaired of ever seeing 
you again. I am glarl that yOu re-appear under sucli for- 
tunate auspices. lias youl* father any family 

No*ie^ my lord, but myself; and my mother died in 
the East Eulies." , u 

Then, I presume,* from •'what I kfiow aV tlie board of 
controul, tl^t you may^woti; safely be introduced as a young 
gentleman of slarge fortune ; allow m% ate least, to assist 
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your fatlier in placing you in your proper sphere iu society. 
AV^liere is your father ?’* 

‘‘At presenl^ my lord, he is staying at the A del phi 
Hotel, confined t(^his room by an acciclont ; but J trust that 
in a* few days he will be able to come out.'' 

Will .yon offer my congratulations to him, and tell him, 
that if he will allow me, 1 will have the honour of paying 
’»iy«res[)ects to him. Will you dine with me on IMonday 
next ?” 

I returned ray thanks, accepted the invitation, and took 
my leave, his lordship spying, as he shook hands with me, 
“ You don't know how happy this intelligence has made 
me.* I trust tliat your father and I shall be good friends.’* 

AVlfen 1 returned to the carriage, as my father had de- 
sired me to take an airing, I thought I might as well have 
a coinpanioii, so I directed them to drive to Mr. Copha- 
gus’s. ’idle servant knocked, and 1 went in as soon as the 
door was opened. Susannah and Mrs. Cophagus were sit- 
ting in the room. 

“ Susannah," said T, “ I know you do not like to walk 
out, so 1 thought, perhaps, you would have no objection to 
take an airing in the carriage : my father has lent it to me. 
Will you come ? ^ — it will do you good." 

“It is very kind of you, Japliet, to think of me ; 
but " 

“ what replied Mrs. Cophagus. •‘‘.Surely thou 
Tvilt iTot refusi^ Susannali. It would savour much of 
ingratitude oii'tliy part.” ^ 

“ 1 will nof then fie ungrateful," replied Susannah, 
leaving the room ^ antj in a |hort firae she returned in a 
Leghorn bonnet i^ind shawl like her sister’s. “ Do not I 
prove that I am ii<Tt amgrateful, Japhet, since to do credit 
to thy carriage, 1 am content to depan^ from tlie rules of 
our^ersuasioii ? *’ said Susannah, filing. 

feel the kindness and the sacrifice you are making 
to please me, Susannah," replied 1 ; “ but let its lose no 
time.'^ 

1 hamledfier dfiwn to thi cafliage, and we drove to the 
Park. l*t was a beautiful day,^aiid the I^rk was filled 
with pe'desfr^ns sk well as carriages. Su^nnali was much 
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astonished, as well as pleased. No\*r, Susannah,” said I, 
“ if you were to call this Vanity Fair, you would not be 
far wrong ; but still, recollect that even all this is pro- 
ductive of much good. Reflect how piany industrious 
people find em])loyinent and provision for their families by 
the building of these gay vehicles, their painting «and orna- 
menting. How many are employed at the loom, and at 
the needle, in making these costly dresses- This vanity ir 
the cause of wealth not being hoarded, but finding its vvay 
through various channels, so as to produce coinfort and 
happiness to thousands.” 

Your observations are just, Japhet, but you have 
lived in the world, and seen much of it. I am as one just 
burst from an egg-shell, all amazement. I have been* living 
in a little world of my own thoughts, surrounded by a 
mist of ignorance, and not being able to penetrate farther, 
have considered myself wise when 1 was not.” 

My dear Susannah, this is a checkered world, but not 
a very bad one — there is in it much of good as well as 
evil. The sect to which you belong avoid it — they know 
it not — and they are unjust towards it. During the 
time that I lived at Reading, I will candidly state to you 
that I met with many who called themselves of the persua- 
sion, who were wholly unworthy of it, but they made up 
in outward appearance and hypocrisy what they wanted in 
their condu/it' to their fellow- creatures. Beli^p me, 
’Susannah, there are pious and good, charitablL* ana 
humane, conscientious and strictly honourable people among 
those who now pass before your view in such gay proces- 
sion ; but society requires th^^t the rich snould spend their 
money in superfluities, that the poor may be supported. Be 
not deceived, therefore, in future, by the outward garments, 
which avail nothing” 

^‘You have induced^ me much to alter my opinions 
already, Japhet; so has thaj pleasant friend of thine,* Mr. 
Masterto^u who has twice called since we have been in 
London ; but is it not timp that we should return } h* 

It is indeed later ^an I'-thought it was, Susannah,” 
replied I, looking at my^watch, '^and 1 am afraid that my 
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father will be impatient for my return. I will order them 
to drive home.'* 

As we drove afong, leaning against the back of the car- 
riage, rny hand'happened to touch that of Susannah, which 
lay Jieside her on the cushion, 1 could not resist taking it in 
mine, and it was not withdrawn. What my thoughts 
were, the ’reader may imagine : Susannah’s I cannot ac- 
quaint him with ; hut in that position we remained in 
sHehce until the carriage stopped at Cophagus’s door. I 
handed Susannah out of the carriage, and went up staiis 
for a few* moiftents. I^rs. Cophagus and her husband 
were out. 

. Susannah, this is very kind of you, and I return you 
my thanks. I never felt more happy than when seated 
with you in that carriage." 

1 have received both amusement and instruction, 
Japhet, and ougjit to thank you. Do you know what 
passed in my mind at one time .^** 

No — tell me.** * 

Wlien I first knew you, and you came among us, I 
wdfi, as it were, the guide, a presumptuous one perhaps to 
you, and you listened to me — now it is reversed — now 
that we are remoi{ed and in the world, it is you that are 
tlie guide, and it is I who listen and obey.** 

Because, Susannah, when we first met I was much in 
error, and had thought too little of serious things, and you 
^^ere fii. 4o be my guide : now we are mixing fti the worlds, 
y^th wliich 1 am better acquainted than yourself. You 
then corrected lyie, whe^ I ivas wrong : I now point out to 
you where you aije not rightly informed : but, Susannah, 
what you have learnt of me#is as nougft compared with 
the valuable preae^ts which I gained from your lips — 
precepts which, !• triTst, no collision with the world will 
ever make me forget.*’ 

! I love to hear you say that ; I was fearful tliat 
the world would spoil you,*Japhet ; but it w^U not — 
willit.?” 

so Jong ^as I havj yoi^ still with me* Susannah ; 
but if I Am obliged to mix agaiif with the world, tell rhe, 
Susannah, jvill you reject me ? — twill you desert me ? — 
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will you return to your own people and leave me so 
exposed ? Susannah, dearest, you nfnst know liow lonp:, 
how dearly 1 have loved you : — you Lnow that, if 1 had 
not been sent for and obliged lo obey the message, 1 would 
have lived and died content witli you. \\"ill you not listen 
to me now, or <lo you reject rne ? 

I put my arm roiinil lier w^aist, her head felkupon my 
shoulder, and slie burst into tears. Speak, dearest, this 
suspense is torture to rne,’" continued I. " • 

I do love you, Ja})het,” replied she at last, looking 
fondly at me through her tears; “ Imt I know not whether 
tli-is caithly love may not have' weakened iny aff'ection 
towiuds Heaven. If so, may God pardon me, for I cannot 
help it.” 

After this avowal, for a few minutes, which ap';)eared 
seconds, we w’ere in each other’s arms, when Susannah 
(lisencagCd herself. 

‘‘ Dealest Ja])het, thy father will he much displeased.” 

• I cannot help it,” replied 1 — “1 sliall submit to his 
displeasure.” 

“ Nay, hut, Japhet, why risk thy father’s wu ath } ” 

“ Well, then,” replied 1, attempting to reach her lips, 
“ 1 will go.” 

“ Nay, nay — indeed, Japhet, you exact too much — it 
is not seemly.” 

Then I won't go.’’ 

Ilecollcot about thy father.” 

“^It is you who detain me, Susannah.” , 

“I must not injure thee with tliy father, Jajdiet, it 
were no proof of my aflection — but, indeed, you arc 
self-W’illed.” , ‘ 

“God bless you, Susannah,” said I, as I gained the 
contested ])oint, and hastened to the carriage. 

My fatlier was ai little out of humour when I returned, 
and tpiestioiicd rne rather sharply as to where 1 hadjieen. 
V half pacified him by deliveHng lord Wiiidermca'r's polite 
message ;^hut he continued his interrogations: and although 
I had jiointtf-d out lo him, that a I)e Jienyon wouh’ never 
be guilty of an untruth, Iram a?raid 1 tolll son'ie lialf dozen 
on this occasipn ; but 1 consoled myself with the reflection^ 
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that, in tlfe code of honaur of a fashionable man, he is 
hound, if necessary, tA tell falsehoods where a lady is con- 
cerned ; so I said L had driven throujjfh the streets looking 
at the houses, awd had twice stopped and had gone in to 
examine them. ^My father supposed tliat I had been 
looking out for a house for him, and was satislied. P'or- 
tunately tl«*y w^eVe lob horses ; liad they been liis own I 
should have been in a severe scrape. TJorses are the 
O'Ay* part of an .establishment for wdiich the gentlemen 
have any consideration, and on which lailies have no 
mercy. 

1 liad promisea tne next nay to dine with Mr. Mas- 
terton. My father had taken a great aversion to this old 
genrioman until 1 liad narrated the events of my life, in 
which Ae had played such a conspicuous and friendly part. 
'Khen, to do my father justice, his heart warmed towards 
him. 

My dear sir, I have promised to dine out to-day."' 

“ ^Vlth 'whom, Jajdict.^" 

“ M"h^,.sir, to tell you the truth, with that ‘ old thief of 
a lawyer.’ " 

“ I am very much shocked at your using such an 
ex})ression towards one who has been such a sincere friend, 
Ja])het ; and you will oblige me, sir, by not doing so again 
in my presence.’* 

1 really beg your pardon, genera?,” replied I, ^^but 1 
tliough^ ])leaso yon.” • • 

*“ri(?ase me !* what do you think me? please me, 
sir, by showing yourself uij^rateful ! — 1 am ashamed of 
you, sir."’ 

My dear fathcT, I borrowed the exprtssion from you. 
Voii called Mr. M^sterton ‘ an old thief of a lawyer’ to his 
face : he complaiix‘(f to me of the language before I had 
the pleasure 'of meeting ^ou. 1 feelj fiml always shall feel, 
the j^hest respect, love,‘ and latitude towards him. 
Have 1 your permission to go.?”* 

Yes, Japhet,’’ replied my father, looking veiy grave, 
and (B me the favour to apol^>gise 4 ^or me td IM r. Mas- 
terton having usett suck an expression in my 
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unfortunate warmth of temper tc—I am ashamed of my- 
self.” 

My dearest father, no man need.be ashamed who is 
so ready to make honourable reparation t — we are all a 
little out of temper at times.” 

You have been a kind friend to me, Japhet, as well as 
a good son,” replied my father, with some emotion. 
“ Don't forget the apology at all events : 1 shall be unhappy 
until it be made.” • ^ 


CHAPTER XXII I. 

TREATS OP APOLOGIKS, AKI> LOVE COMING PKOM CHURCH Wf 

FINESSE WITH THE NABOK TO WIN ME A WIFE ■— I AM SUCCESSFUL 
IN MV SUIT, YET THE LAWYER IS STILL TO PLAY THE CARDS TO 
‘ ENABLE ME TO WIN THE GAME. 

I ARRIVED at Mr. Masterton’s, and walked into his rpom, 
when whom should I find in company with him but 
Harcourt. 

Ja})het, I 'm glad to sec you : allow me to introduce 
you to Mr. Harcourt — Mr. De Cenyon,” and the old gen- 
tleman grinned maliciously, but I was not to be taken aback. 

, Harcourt,” said I, extending my hand, ‘^^\have to 
a])ologise to you for a rude reception and for unjust sus- 
jiicions, but 1 was vexed at the t^ime — if you will admit 
that as an excuse.” , ^ 

“^My dear Japhet,” replied Harcourt, taking my hand 
and shaking it warmly, I have to apologise to, you for 
much more unworthy behaviour, and ‘it will be a great 
relief to my mind® if you will once more enrol me in the 
list of your friends.” V 

And now, Mr. Masterton,” said I, as apologies 
appear fj be tlie order ot the day, I bring you one from 
the general, who haa req^i ested me to make one td you for 
h living called you ‘an oli^thie/’of a lawyer,’ oV virhieh he vas 
tota]l> ignorrnt until I reminded him of it to-day.” 
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Harcourt burst into a laugh. 

Well, Japhct, you may tell your old tiger, that I did 
not feel particularly affronted, as I took liis expression 
profes%ionally and not personally, and if he meant it in that 
sense, be was not /ar wrong. Japhet, to-morrow is Sun- 
day ; do you go to meeting or to church ? 

“ 1 belieVe, sir, that I shall go to church.’* 

“Well, then, come with me: — be here at half-past 
twT) — we will go ’to evening service at St, James’s.*’ 

“ 1 have received many invitations, but I never yet re- 
ceived an iavitatfon to go^to church,*’ replied I. 

“ You will hear an extra lesson of the day — a portion 
of Susannah and the Elders.” 

I took the equivoque, which was incomprehensible to 
Harcourt : I hardly need say, that the latter and I were 
on the best terms. AVheii we separated, Harcourt requested 
leave to call upon pne the next morning, and Mr. IVfasterton 
said that he should also pay his respects to the tiger, as he 
invariably called my most honoured parent. • 

Harcourt was with me very soon after breakfast ; and 
after 1 had introduced him to my “ Governor,” we retired 
to talk without interruption. 

“ I have much to say to you, De Benyon,” commenced 
Harcourt : first let me tell you, that after I rose from 

my bed, and discovered that you Iiad disappeared, I re- 
solved, if possible, to find you out anti induce you to come 
bjick. .T^motliy, who looked very sly at mb,* would tell 
m® notliing, but»tbat the last that was heard of you was at 
Lady de Clare’s,, at Ricl)fnoTKl. Having no other clue, I 
went down there, ^itroduced myself^ and, as they will tell 
.you, candidly acknowledged tiiat I had treated, you ill. I 
then reqfiested thil-t they would give me any clue by which 
you might be found. Tor 1 had an opportunity of offering 
to you a situation whicfi was at my ftfther’s disposal, and 
whiel^n^ gentlemen might have accepted, although it was 
not very lucrative.” • 

“ It was very kind of you, Hircourt.” 

D? not ^ay tl^at, 1 beg^ Ili^was thus tha\ I formed 
an acquaintance with Lady de fe’lare and her daughter, 
whose early history, as Fieta, I ^ad obtain#d from you. 
c c 
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but who, I little imagined to be, the little girl tlfat you had 
' BO generously protected ; for it was "not until after I had 
deserted you, that you had discovered leer parentage. The 
extreme interest relative to you evinced by •both the mother 
and the daughter surprised me. They lia(| heard of iny name 
from you, but not of our quarrel. They urged me, and 
thanked me for proposing to follow you and fitRl you out : 

1 did make every attempt. I went to Brentford, inquired 
at all the public houses, and of ail the coachmen who tvc^it •< 
down the road, but could obtain no information, except 
that at one public house a gentleman stopped ^yith a port- 
manteau, and soon afterwards went away with it on his 
shoulders. I returned to Richmond with the tidings of my 
ill-success about a week after 1 had first called tfierc. 
Cecilia was much affected, and cried very bitterly. *i could 
not help asking Lady de Clare why she took such a strong 
interest "in your fortunes. ^AVho ought,’ replied Cecilia, 
his poor Flcta does not?’ ‘ Goo(l ilcas^cns ! Miss de 
Clare, are^ou the little Fleta whom he found wdth the 
gipsies, and talked to me so much about?’ ‘ Did you not 
know it ? * said Lady de Clare. 1 then explained to he^- all 
that had latterly passed between us, and they in return 
communicated your events and dangers in Ireland. Thus 
was an intimacy formed, and ever since I have been 
constantly welcome at their house. I did not, howtner, 
abandon my inquiries for many months, when I thought 
it was uselecsy and I had to console poor Cecilia, ^vho coii- 
' stantly mourned for you. And now, Jajiljet, I must make 
my story short : 1 could not hjfl][> admiring a young person 
who showed so much attachment and patiiude joined to 
such personal attractions; l;^ut slie^was an heiress, and I 
was a younger brother. Still Lady de Qlare insisted upon 
my coming to the house ; and 1 vsras.irndecided how to a«t, 
when the unfortuntXe death of my elder brother put me i ' 
a situation to aspire tg her hand. After that in^visits 
< were more frequent; and I Was tacitly received iis a suitor 
by Lady^de Clare, and had no reason to complain of the 
treatment t received from^^Cecilia. Such was tlie ‘i^tosition 
of affairs until the day ph w^h'ich you bi oke '•in .upon us so 
unexpectedly^* and at tjie very moment that you came in, 
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1 had, witti the sanction ,of her mother, made an offer to 
Cecilia, and was anxfiously awaiting an answer from her 
own dear li[)s. Gan you, therefore, be surprised, Japhet, 
at there being .a degree of constraint on all sides at the 
interruption occasioned by the presence of one who had 
long* been considered lost to us ? Or that a young person 
just decidilig upon the most important step of her life 
should feel confused and agitated at the entrance of a third 
|*irty, however dear he might be to her as a brother and 
benefactor ? ” 

“ 1 am^ ])erf«ctly satisfied, Harcourt," replied I ; and 
I w'ill go there, and malJe my peace as soon as I can.'* 

“ Jiuleed, Japhet, it' you knew the distress of Cecilia, 
you would pity and loie her more than ever. Her mother 
is alsd inucli annoyed. As soon as you were gone, they 
desired me to hasten after you and briiig you back, Cecilia 
had not yet given her answer: I requested it liefoie my 
departure ; but, 1 jnesume to stimulate me, she declared 
that slie would give me no answ’er until I re-appeared with 
you. This is now three wrecks ago, and 1 have not dared 
to,go tln re. 1 have been trying all T can to see you again 
since you repulsed me at the Piazza, but without succe.^s, 
until I went to Mr. Masterton, and begged him to procure 
me an interview.* I thank God it has succeeded.*’ 

“ A\'eil, JIarcourt, you shall see Cecilia to-morrow 
morning, if you please." 

“ Jaqliet, what obligations I am under tc» 3 ;ou! Had it 
*not bCen for y^u 1 never should have known Cecilia ; arW 
more, were it not for jour^kindness, f might perhaps lose 
her for ever.” 

“Not so, IlAcouft ; it^was four own good feeling 
prompting you .to find me out, which introduced you to 
Ceciln?, and I wish you joy with all my heart. This is a 
strange world — who •would have in^gined that, in little 
FifU. I was picking up*awife|for a man whose life I 
ncaH^TJhk away ? 1 will ask toy ‘Governor ’ for his carriage 
to-morrow, and will call andT take you up at yojir lodgings 
at tw# o’clock, if that hour w^l suit you. J will tell you 
all tha^t .hift parsed sinc^ I ^sconded, when we are at 
Lady tie Clare's : one story will all " 

; c 2 
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Harcourt then took his leave, ami I returmed to my 
father, with whom I found Lord Windermear. 

De Benyon, I am happy to sec you again/* said his 
lordship. I have just hecn giving a very good cha- 
racter of you to the general ; 1 hope you will continue to 
deserve it.” 

“ I hope so too^ my lord; I should he ungrateful, indeed, 
if I did not, after my father's kindness to me.” 

Mr. Masterton was then introduced : Lord Windermear 
shook hands with him, and after a short conversation took 
his leave. » 

Japhet,” said Mr. Masterton ’aside, I have a little 
business with your father ; get out of the room any way 
you think best.” 

There are but two w^ays, my dear sir,” replied IJ ‘^the 
door or the windows : with your permission, I will select 
the former, as most agreeable so saying, I went to my 
own room. What j)assed between the general and Mr. 
Masterton 1 did not know until afterwards, but they were 
closeted upwards of an hour, when 1 was sent for by Mr. 
Masterton. 

Jaj)het, you said you would go with me to hear the 
new preacher ; we have no time to lose : so, general, 1 
shall take my leave and run away with your son.” 

I followed Mr. Masterton into his cariiage, and We drove 
to the lodging of Mr. Cophagus. Susannah was all ready, 
and Mr. Masterton went uj) stairs and brought hijr down. 
A' blush and a sweet smile illumined hi r features wheh she 
perceived me stow^cd away in the corner of the chariot. 
We drove off, and somehow or another our hands again 
met, and did not separate until we ai rived at the church 
door. Susannah had the same dress on as Avhen she had 
accompanied me in my father’s carriage." 1 went through 
the responses with hoc, reading out oft the same hook, and 
1 never felt more inclined to be ‘devout, for 1 was l^py, 
and grateful to Heaven for my happiness. When'tne ser- 
vice was oyler, we were about to enter the carriage, when 
who should accost us but H,arcourt. 

‘'You are surprised to^see hie here,”"' said' he, to Mr. 
Masterton ; “ but I thougjit there must be something very 
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attractive, that you* should make an appointment with 
Japhct to go to ttiis church, and as I am very fond of a 
good sermon, I determined to come and hear it." 

Harcourt’s ironical look told me all he would say. 

‘'Well,” replied Mr. Masteribn, “I lio[)e you have 
been edifltd — •' now get out of the way, and let us go 
into the carriage.*' 

» To-inorrow. at two, De Benyon,*’ said Ilarcourt, taking 
another peep at Susannah. 

Yes,^ pun otu ally,” replied I, as the carriage drove off. 

“ And now, my dea/ child,” said Mr. Masterton to Su- 
sannah, as the carriage rolled along, “ tell me, have you 
been disappointed, or flo you agree with me? You have 
attended a meeting of your own persuasion this morning — 
you have now, for the first time, listened to the ritual of the 
Established Church. To which do you give the pre- 
ference ? ” 

“ I will not deny, sir, that I think, in departing from 
the forms of worship, those of my persuasion did not do 
wisely* I would not venture thus much to say, but you 
support me in my judgment.” 

You have answered like a good, sensible girl, and have 
proved that you* can think for yourself ; but observe, my 
child, I have persuaded you for once, and once only, to 
enter our place of worship, that you might compare and 
judge for yourself : it now remains for ypij to decide as 
you please.*' ^ 

^ I would that some better qualified would decide for 
me,’* replied 8usannalT, g/avely. 

“ Your husbJhd, Susannah,” w^iispered I, must take 
that responsibility upon himself. Is he not the proper 
persorf? ” 

Susannah slightly pressed my h^pd, which held hers, 
and said nothing. As soon as we had conveyed her home, 
MiT^llRterton offered to do me ftie same kindness whirtfi 
1 accepted. 

Mow, Japhet, I dare say that you would like, to know 
what it waS 1 hftd so paiKicuf^ to say to the old general 
this morning.” 

" Of cbiyrse ji would, sir, if if concernecT me.” 
c c 3 
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It did concern you, for wc had \iot heen two minutes 
in conversation, before you were brought on tlic tapis : he 
spoke of you with tears in his eyes — of what a comfort 
you had been to him^ and how hapjiy you had made him ; 
and that he could not befr you to be away from him for 
half an hour. On that hint 1 spake, and obser\^ed, that he 
must not expect you to continue in retirement long, neither 
must he blame you, that when be had set up his establislfs. 
ment, you would be as great a favourite as you were before, 
and be unable, without giving offence, to refuse tl,ie numer- 
ous invitations which you would receive. In short, that it 
was nothing but right you should resume your position in 
society, and it was his duty to submit to it. The old 
‘ Governor’ did not appear to like my observations, add said 
he expected otherwise from you. I replied, * that it was 
impossible to change our natures ; and the other sex w^ould 
naturallv have attractions which you would not be able to 
resist, and that they would occupy a large portion of your 
time. The only way to insure his company, my dear sir, 
is marry him to a steady, amiable young woman, who, not 
having been thrown into the vortex of fashion, vrill find 
pleasure in domestic life. Then her husband will become 
equally domestic, and you will be all very happy together.’ 
Your father agreed wnth me, and appeared very anxious 
that it should take place. 1 then very carefully introduced 
Miss Temple,, raying, that I knew you had a sli‘;;;ht par- 
tiality in that quarter, highly commending her beauty, 
prudence, &c. I stated, that feeling an interest about you, 
1 had gone down into the country where she resided, and 
had made her acquaintknce, a,nd had heen mucli pleased 
with her; that since she had come up tp^ town with her 
relations, I had seen a great deal, anddiad- formed so high 
an opinion of, and sotutrong an attachment, to her, and had 
felt so convinced that sh^^* was the very person whojjyxuld 
make you happy and domestic,* that having no famiiyrayself, 
I had 6om^ idea of adopting her. At all events, that if 
she married you, 1 was determined to give her somfeching 
very handsome on the day thd‘ wedding.* ’ 

“ But, my dear sir, why should you not have said that 
Susannah Temple was left an orphan at ieven years old,, 
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and her fortune has accumulated ever since ? It is by no 
means despicable, { understand, from Mr. Cophagus ; and, 
moreover, Mr. .Cophagus intends to leave her all his pro- 
perty.’' 

1 am very gfad to hear it, Japhet, and will not fail to 
coinmunic.»te all* this to your father ; but there is no reason 
why I may not do as 1 jdease with my own money — and 
!• l«ve that girl dearly. By-the-by, have you ever said any 
thing to her ? ” 

0 yes, sir, we are pledged to each other.” 

'Fljat^s all right : I thought so, when I saw your fingers 
hooked together in the cairiage. But now, Japhet, I should 
recommend a little indifference — not exactly opposition, 
w hen •your father ])roposes the subject to you. It will make 
him more anxious, and when you consent, more obliged to 
you. I have promised to call upon him to-morrojv, on that 
and other business, and you had better be out of the way.” 

1 shall be out of the way, sir : I mean to go with 
ilarcourt to Lady de Clare’s. I shall ask for the car 
riage 

He will certainly lend it to you, as he wishes to get 
rid of you ; but here we are. God bless you, my boy.” 


CHAPTER XXyV. 

THE EENOAL TIGKli TAKEN IN THE TOILS, WHICH PROMISE A SPEEDY 
END TO MINE — ^ KINDLY PERMIT MV* FATHER TO INSIST UPON TH* 
MARRIAGE THAT I HAVE SEX flY HEART UPON. 

I FOUND, my father^ who had now completely recovered 
from his accident, walking up and* down the room in a 
briPJ^ti^udy. He did not §pealt to me until after dinner, 
when he commenced with asking some questiops relative to 
Cec»J||a de Clare. I replied, that I inteiided,4f he did not 
want tile fiarrigge, to calLtheljp to-morrow with Mr. Har- 
court.*! 

Is she very handsome ? ” inquired h#. 

0 0 4 
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Very much so, sir. I do not ,think I ever saw a 
handsomer young* person. Yes, I do recollect one/' 

Who was that ? 

A young lady with whom I was slightly acquainted, 
when living in the country.” 

I have been thinking, my dear boy, that with the com- 
petence which you will have, it is right that you should 
marry early : in so doing you will oblige your father, 
is anxious to see his grandchildi cn before he dies. My 
healtli is not very good.’* , 

I could not help smiling at this pathetic touch of the old 
‘Governor’s,* who, if one could judge from appearances, was 
as strong as a lion, and likely to last almost as long as his 
dutiful son. Moreover, his appetite was enormous, L:nd he 
invariably finished his bottle every day. I did not, there- 
fore, feel uny serious alarm as to his health ; but I never- 
theless replied, “Matrimony is a subject upon which lhave 
never thought,” — (a hem ! a l)e Benyon never tells an 
untruth !) “I am very young yet, and am too happy to 
remain with you.^’ 

“ But, my dear boy, I propose that you shall remain 
with me — we will all live together. I do not intend that 
we shall part. I really wish, Japhet, you would think 
seriously of it.” 

“ My dear father, allow me to observe, that at present I 
am not in a situation to support a wife, and I should be 
serry to be a tax upon you, at your age : yoxi require 
many comforts and luxuries, and I presume that you live* 
up to your income.*’ 

“ Then, ray dear fclbw, you are undei' a great mistake. 
I can lay down one hundred thousand pounds on the day of 
your marriage, with any lady whom I approve of, arid still 
not spend half my re^naining income *’ 

“ That, sir,” replied I, “ certainly removes one difficidty, 
the same time that it proves what a generous aw^'TlTaul- 
gent father I am blessed with ; but, sir, with such a fortune, 
I have a right to expect that the lady will also bihig a 
handsome addition. Miss he G*are is engaged, I believe, 
to Mr. Harcourt, or I mig£t have made strong interest in 
that quarter.” 
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Something, my dear boy ; but a moderate fortune 
now-a-days is all tln^t we expect wdth wives, and the best 
wives are those ^vho are not born to too much wealth ; still 
she should bring something; but tell me, Japhct, who is 
that young lady whom you thought handsomer than Miss 
De Clare ? •• 

A Miss Temple, sir/* 

-Temple — it. is a very good name. I think girls 
brought up in the country make the best wives.** 

They do, sir^ most certainly : they arc more domestic, 
and make tlieir husbands fbore content and happy at home.’* 
Well, my dear boy, 1 have mentioned tlie subject. 
anlT wish you would think of it. You will please me 
much.”* 

“ My dear father, I shall be most happy to obey in everj 
thing else, but in so serious a point as uniting myself foi 
life, I thhik you* must allow that a little discretionary 
power should be given to a son. All I can say is this, shoj\ 
me a young person who is eligible, and if I find that 1 car 
love her,’ I will not refuse to obey your wishes.’* 

Well, sir, do as you please/’ replied my father very 
angrily ; “ but I think, sir, when I desire you to fall in 
love it is your dutj' to obey.’* 

Suppose I was to fall in love with a person you did nol 
like, would you allow me to marry her ? ** * 

Most certainly not, sir.” 

* “ T<fieit, sir, is it reasonable to expect me to marry 
without being in love.^ ** 

I did not marry foiPlovI, sir.*’ 

No, ’* replied •!, forgetting myielf a little; ‘‘and i 
pretty mess you made of it.”* 

“ I did,*’ rejoin^J my father in a rage, “ by begetting at 
undutiful, good-for- notiling, graceless, jnsolent, ungratefu 
son. 

“ Itl^^ar father, I was not aware that I had a brother.* 
‘‘ I mean you, sir.” ^ 

“ T% prove to you how unjust you are, sir, arfd how litth 
I deserve ^hat yoa have criled^e, I now promise you,t< 
marry as *4soon as you wish.” 

“ Thank* ^ou, piy boy, that ’s kind of y5h ; but I wil 
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say that you are a comfort and a treasure to me, and I bless 
the day that brought you to my arma. Well, then, look 
about you.’* 

No, sir, 1 leave it all to you ; select the party, and I 
am willing to obey you.** 

My dear boy ! Well, then, I *11 talk thd 'matter over 
with Mr. Masterton to-morrow,*’ and the general shook me 
warmly by the hand. ' •’ 

*rhe next dav I picked up Harcoiirt, and proceeded to 
Park Street. A note from him had informed t^hem of our 
intended visit, and other visiters had been denied. All 
Inis been explained, Cecilia,** said I, after the first greeting; 
1 was very wrong, and very foolish.'* 

And made me very miserable. I little thoujlht that 
you, Japhet, would have made me cry so much ; but I for- 
give you for it, as I w'ould a thousand times as much 
more. Now sit down and tell us all that has happened 
B-’nce you left us.” 

“ Not yet, my dear Cecilia. You, as well as I, owe a 
reparation to poor TIarcourt, whom, I think, you liave 
treated cruelly. You were about to answer a question of 
vital moment when I broke in upon ;;^ou, and you have 
pinco kept him in a state of cruel suspense for more than 
three wqeks, refusing him an answer until he brought me 
into your presence. 'An hour of such suspense must be 
dreadful, and before we sit down, 1 wish every ^one should 
'‘feel comfortable and happy.** , 

** Jt was not altogether to stimulate Mr. Ilarcourf to 
bring you back, which induced me to refuse to answer his 
question, Japhet. I^consid^red that yo’^r return Inid ren- 
dered it necessary that it should be deferred until I saw 
you. I have not forgotten, Japhet/ ahd never forfjet, what 
I was when you uscued me ; anti when I think what 1 
might have been had y,ou not i5aved me, I shudder at the 
' bare idea. I have not forgotten how you risked^'aitd nearly 
lost you/ life in Ireland- for iny sake — neither has my 
mother. \Ye are beholden to you for all our pre!k*nt hap- 
piness, and I am eternally indebted to ^ou for rescuing me 
from ignorance, poverty, and perhaps vice. You- have been 
more, much more, than a father to me more, much more. 
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than a brother. I am*, as it were, a creature of your own 
fashioning, and I owe to you that which I never can repay. 
When, then, you returned so unexpectedly, Japhet, 1 felt 
tliat jou had a paramount right in my disposal, and 1 was 
glad that 1 had not replied to Mr. flarcourt, as I wished 
first for yoi*? sanction and approval. 1 know all that has 
passed between you, but I know not your real feelings 
towards Mr. Harcourt : he acknowledges that he treated 
you very ill, and it was his sincere repentance of having so 
done, and his praise of ^ou, which first won my favour. 
And now, Japhet, if you have still animosity against Mr, 
Il^court — if you 

“ Stoji, my dear Fleta, I will answer all your questions 
at once^” 1 took Harcourt’s hand, and placed it in hers. 

“ May God bless you both, and may you be happy ! ” 
(’ecclia threw her arms round me and wept ; so did every 
body else, 1 believe. It was lucky for Ilarcourt that I was 
in love with Susannah Temple. As soon as Cecilia had 
recoN'ci ed a little, I kissed her, and passed her over to her 
rigl\,t owner, who led her to the sofa. Lady de Clare and 
I went out of the room on important business, end did not 
return for a quarter of an hour. When we returned, Cecilia 
went to her mother and embraced her, while Harcourt 
silently squeezed my hand. ITc then all sat down, and I 
gave them an account of all that hfrd passed during my 
second excursion — how I had nearly been hanged — hovj 
I 'had ^)nc niad^— how I had Vurned Quaker and apothecary 
— ^vhich they all agrec(L with what had happened to me 
before, made up a very eventful history. 

“ And, Japhet it a f<^r quesflon about one so fair, 
was that Miss Temple who was at church with you yester- 
day ? ” * 

“It was.” 

“ Then , Cecilia, if ever She appears in the same circle, 
exce])TTfrtfy eyes, your beauty will stand in some danger • 
of being eclipsed.” 

Hc% can you say except in v our eyes, Mr.*Harcourt,” 
replied (^eciliS, “^he very %)bsei^ation proves that it is 
eclips(Ml in your eyes, whatever it may be in tliose of others. 
Now, as aj)u»ish 5 fieiit, I have a great minS to order you 
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away again, until you bring her face to face, that I may 
judge myself.’* 

If 1 am again banished,” replied Ilvircourt, “ I shall 
have a second time to appeal to De Ben yon to be able to 
come back again. He can produce her, I hav^ no doubt/* 

And perhaps may, some of these days, Ccdlia.’' 

Oh ! do, Japhet. I will love her so,” 

“ You must wait a little first. I am not rpiite 6o*far^ 
advanced as you and Harcourt. I have not received the 
consent of all parties, as you have to-day. But^l must now 
leave you. Harcourt, I presume you will dine here. 1 
must dine with my ^ (iovernor.’ ” 

On my return, I found that the table was laid for three, 
and that the general had asked Mr. Masterton, froft) which 
1 augured well. Masterton could not speak to me when he 
arrived, but he gave me a wink and a smile, and 1 was 
satisfied. Japhet,” said my father, ‘‘ you have no en- 
gagement to-morrow, I hope, because I shall call at Mr. 
Masterton’s on business, and wish you to accompany me.” 

I replied, that I should be most happy,” and the #^on- 
versation became general. 

I accompanied my father the next day to Lincoln’s Inn ; 
and when we went up, we found Mr. Masterton at the 
table with Mr. Cophagus, and Susannah sitting apart near 
the window. The plot thickens,” thought I. 'I'hc fact 
was, as I w^s afterwards told hy Mr. Mastertjn,,he had 
k prevailed upon Cophagus to tpretend business, and !o bring 
Susannah with him, and appointed them a quarter an 
hour before our time. ’I'his he had arranged, that the 
general might see Miks Temple, as jf b^,. ■accident ; and also 
allow me, who, iny father supposed, was* not aware of Miss 
Temple being in town, to meet with her. What a deal of 
humbug there is in this world ! ‘ Nothing but plot ana 
counterplot ! I shook ^ands tvith Cophagus, wh o. J per- 
• ceived, had, notwithstanding his wife’s veto, purbiniis blue 
cotton r^fet pantaloons and 'Hessian boots, and he appeared 
to be BO tight in both, that he could hardly move.® As far 
afi I could judge, his h'ggfnad ^lot improved linoe J had last 
seen them in this his favourite dress. ^ 

Mr, De 'Ben yon, 1* believe that yqu have met Miss 
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femple befare/’ said Mr. Masterton, wiiikiirg at me. ‘‘ In 
Berkshire, was it not ? ^ Miss Teirijde, allow me to intro, 
duce General De Benyon.*’ 

J went up to Susannah, who coloured and trembled at the 
si^ht of iny father, as 1 exj)ressed my hope that she had 
been well sinc’c we4ast met. Slie perceived tliat there was 
some planne^^ scheme, and was so puzzled that she said no- 
thing. My fatlier then spoke to her, and Jifter a short time 
too^ 4 chair^ and seated himself close to her. I never knew 
her make* herself *so agreeable. He asked her where she 
was staying, and when he heard tliat it was with Mr. Co- 
])hagus, he ?aid that he should have the pleasure of calling 
upon ]>Ir. ('ophagus, and thank him for his kind information 
rebltne to me. Shortly afterwards Gophagus took his leave, 
and Sus^annah rose to accompany him, when my father, 
hearing that they liad w'alked, insisted upon putting Miss 
Temple down in his carriage. So that Mr. Gophagus had 
to walk home one way, and 1 the other. 


CIIAPTKR XXV. 

TOOK ('OVIIAGUS FINDS AN F.ND TO IIIS ADVENTITRES «y THF MFANS 

Ol' A rtlAD JUri-I, ; I. OF MINE, BY AIArUlMbNY FATIIKR IS I'KKT- 

'1II,Y lOIIAVKJ), AND MY QUAKER MIFF THE MOST^ liASIIIONABLY 
J)RFt.S-?D ^AUY IN TOWN VJ im.Y 1 HUM ! 

Auas ! little did. Mr. (’>phagus know how fatal to him 
would be the light if’otton nets When put them on that 
day. He had proreedei^, as it ^dtipears, about two thirds of 
his way home (he hv^d hi VVelheck Street), when he per- 
ceived a rush from up ‘a street leading into Oxford Street. 
He looked to ascertain the .cause, wdien to his horror he 
jierceiv what to him was the gPeatest of all horrors — 
a mad hull. If any' thing coulij biake Mr. Go[)hagu8 nin, 
it was a sight like that, and he did run ; hut he- cVmld * not 
run fast in his>cotton nets an^l tight Hessians, which crip- 
pled him ^togetlier. As if out of p?ire sjiite, the bull singled 
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him out fiom ai least one huiulrcd, who exerted tlieir agility, 
and again was ])oor Mr. Cophagu^ tossed far behind the 
animal, fortunately breaking his fall hy tumbling (m a large 
dog who was in full chase. The dog, who w'as unable to 
crawl from beneath the unfortunate Clophagus, was siill in 
a condition to bite, which he did most furiously ; and the 
butcher, who had an affection for his dog, ^yheii he j)er- 
ceived its condition, also vented his fury upon poor Co- 
phagus, by saluting him with several blow's on his^lu*ad 
with his cudgel. Wliat between the bull, tlie dog, and the 
butcher, })Oor Mr. Cophagus was taken into a shop in a very 
deplorable condition. After soiu’e lime he retovcied and 
was able to name his residence, when he was taken home. 

It was late in the evening when 1 received a noti' fi orn 
Susannah, informing me of that unfortunate aecidtjnl. My 
father had just finished a long story about filial duty, 
country girls, good wives, 8cc,, and had wound up hy say- 
ing, that he and Mr. Masrerton both censidered that Miss 
Temple would be a very eligible match, and that, as 1 liad 
requested him to select, he had selected her accordingly. 
I had just ])roved how' truly dutiful 1 was, hy piomisiiig 
to do all I could to love her, and to fulfil his wishes, when the 
note was put in my hands. 1 read it, stated its contents to 
iny father, and, with his permission, ii.imediaiely jumped 
into a hackney coach, and drove to MTdbeck Street. 

On my arrival 1 found poor Mrs. Cophagus in a state of 
syncojie, and Susannah attending her. I sent for tlie sur- 
i.geon who had been called jin, and then went up., to Mr. 
Cophagus. He was much netter than 1 expected — erhn, 
and quite sensible. Ilis wounds had been diessed hy the 
surgeon, but he did, not appear to be aware of the extent 
of the injury he had receivexl. M"hen uie surgeon came I 
questioned him. He informed r; «tnat although much 
hurt, he did not consider that tlv ,c was any .danger to he 
apprehended; there were no hones' broken ; the only fear 
tliat he ha<l was, tliat there, n ight be some inU>j^yfe4.i.ijury ; 
but at present that could jiiot he ascertained. J thanked 
him, anli ‘Consoled Mrs. Cophagus with this information. 
1 then returned to her k.Hsbgi,iid, who reboot his liead, and 
niuiteied, as I putiny ear down to hear him. Thought so 
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— come to London — full of mad bulls tossed — die— 
and so on.'* 

* O no ! " replied f, uie surgeon says uiau there is no 
danger. You will be up in a week — but now you must 
keep very quiet.* I will send Mrs. Cophagiis to you.’* 

I )vent out ; an^ finding her conijiosed^ I desired her to 
go to her husband, who wished to see her, and I was left 
alone with t?usannah. I told her all that had jiassed, and 
after two delightful hours had escaped, 1 returned home to 
’ th(?lToteU My father liad waited up for some time, and 
finding that 1 did not return, had letircd. W'^lien I met 
liim the iqjxt int)rning, ^mentioned wliat the surgeon had 
said ; but stated that, in my opinion, there was great cause 
for^Iarm in a man of M r. ( ’opliagus’s advanced age My fa- 
ther agreed with me ; but could not bel]) pointing out what 
a good 8p])oitunity this would affortl for my paying iny at- 
tentions to INliss Temple, as it was natural that I should l)c 
interested about old a friend as Mr. Copbagus. My 
filial duly inclined me to reply, that ] should certainly 
avail myself of such u favourable opportunity. 

My adventures are now drawing to a close. 1 must 
pass over three months, during which rny father liad taken 
and furnished a house in Grosvenor Square; anjJ 1, Avheii- 
ever 1 could spare^ time, had, under the ausj)iccs of Lord 
A\'^inderinear, again been introduced into the world as Mr. 
J>e Lenyon. 1 found that the new name was coi.^idered 
highly respectable ; my fatlicr’s hall t^-bles,were loaded with 
cards ;^ai^l 1 even receivetll two «////ncr invitations from 
Lady M aelstronii who told iVe how her dear nieces liad* 
wondered wha^ had ht^onig of me, and that they were 
afraid that Louisa wouhi have fallen into a decline. And 
during these threat moi^ths (Icjpilia ancl Susannah had beem 
introduced, and had W‘t.>me as inseparable as most young 
ladies are, wlio hate a* lover apiece, and no cause for jea- 
lousy. Ml.’ Copbagu'' bad so far reci»ver(‘d as to be able 
to go down into the country .•vowitig, much to the chagrin 
of his wHe^ that be never would put bis foot in London * 
again. lie asked me whetluT T knew any where 

there v'^e no mad bulla, and I ^ok ^onie trouble to find 
out, but J., could S)t ; for efen rf h v ent to the North 
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Pole, although there were no bulls, yet there were tuB bi- 
sons and musk bulls, which were even more savage. Upon 
which he declared that this was not tf world to live in ; and 
to prove that he was sincere in his opinion, poor fellow, 
about three months after his retirement into the country, 
he died from a general decay, arising fro^ the shock ..pro- 
duced on his system. But before these three months had 
passed, it had been finally arranged that Harcourt and I 
were to be united on tlie same day ; and having renewed 
ray acquaintance with the good bishop, whom I had taxed 
with being my father, he united us both to our respective 
partners. My father made over to me the sum which he 
had mentioned. Mr. Masterton gave Susannah ten thou- 
sand pounds, and lier own fortune amounted to as much 
more, with the reversion of Mr. Cophagus’s property at 
the decease of his widow. Timothy came up to the w^cd- 
ditig, and I formally put him in the possession of my shop 
and stock in trade, and he has now a flourishing business. 
Although he has not yet found his tnother, he has found 
a very pretty wife, which he says does quite as well, if not 
better. 

Let it not he supposed that I forgot the good services of 
Kathleen -w- who was soon after married to (’orny. A small 
farm on Fleta’s estate w'as appropriated ;to them, at so low 
a rent, tliat in a few years they were able to purchase the 
propel ty : and Corny, from a leveller, as soon as he was 
comfortable, became one of the government’s firmest sup- 
porters. j ^ 

1 am now living in the same house with* my father, vyho 
is very haj)py, and behaves pretty lyell. lie is seldom in a 
)>assion more than tw’^jee a- week, whichj,vve consider as mi- 
raculous. Now that 1 am at! ting tln\, he has his twQ. 
grandchildren dn his knees. Mrs. Conhagus has i^jarried a 
captain in the Life Guards, and as far as fashion and dress 
are concerned, may be said to be going the whole hog,’* 
And now', as 1 have no doubt that my rearjp^r^'jt^will be 
curious to know whether m^ lovely wife adheres to her pri- 
mitive sLle of dress, 1 shall only repeat a conversation of 
yesterday night, as she c^;:me down arr^yed^or a splendid 
ball given by Mrs. Harcuurt cfe Clare. 
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“Tell*me now, De Benyon/' said she, not this a 
pretty dress ? " 

“"Yes, my dear/' replied I, looking at her charming face 
and ^gure with all the admiration usual in the honey-moon, 
“ it is indeed ; but do you not think, my dear Susan,'* said 
1, putting the \ip of my white glove upon her snowy 
shoulder, thatjt is cut down a little too low ? '* * 

“ Too low, De Beiiyon ! why it’s not half so low as Mrs. 
Hlfcrcourt De Clare or Lady C wear their dresses.’' 

Well, my dear, \ did not assert that it was. I only 
asked." 

Well, then, if you only asked for information, De 
.Benyon, 1 will tell you that it is not too low, and 1 think 
you will acknowledge thaiikOn this point my opinion ought 
lo be*decisive ; for, if 1 have no other#merit, I have at least 
tile merit of being the best-dressed ivoman in London." 

“ Verily thou persuade^t me, Susannah,’\replfcd 1. 

“4^ow, De lienyon, hold your tongue." 

Like ^ well-disciplined husband,'!, bowed, and said, no 
inor^i.. And now, having no more to say, I shall also make 
my bow to my readers, and bid them farewell. 


TIllB ENI>. 







